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THE  TALBA 


CHAPTER  I. 


Then  the  king 


Will,  doubtless,  much  resent  his  son's  refusal ; 
And  thus  we  kindle  the  whole  court  against  him. 
Ambition  is  first  minister  of  state  ; 
Love  's  but  a  second  in  the  cabinet." 

The  Brothen^ 

During  the  absence  of  Azevedo  there  was  a 
profound  silence.  The  king  looked  moody  and 
thoughtful ;  the  bishop  maintained  a  proud  and 
gloomy  reserve,  that  showed,  though  the  storm 
was  lulled,  it  had  not  passed  away.  The 
princess  Mary  drew  somewhat  nearer,  that  she 
might  be  ready  to  receive  her  brother,  as  well 
as  to  take  her  part  in  a  scene,  where,  she  fan- 
cied, she  should  have  a  deep  interest  to  uphold 
—  the  honour  of  her  royal  and  ancient  house. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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In  a  short  space  Azevedo  returned,  accom- 
panied by  Don  Pedro.  He  was  clad  in  a  mag- 
nificent suit  of  armour.  From  respect  to  the 
king  he  came  unhelraed;  but,  saving  this,  it 
was  apparent  by  the  disorder  of  his  robe,  and 
the  dust  that  somewhat  effaced  the  splendour 
of  his  arms,  he  was  recently  arrived  from  a 
distance.  Don  Pedro  saluted  Alonso  with  cold 
respect,  and  did  not  advance  to  meet  him 
nearer  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  The 
salute  seemed  to  be  paid  in  homage  to  the  king  : 
tlie  distance  and  cold  manner  was  probably  in- 
tended as  a  mark  of  resentment  to  the  father ; 
yet,  as  if  conscious  of  the  important  services  he 
had  rendered  Alonso,  by  taking  from  his  rebel 
brother  the  town  of  Codycera,  there  was  in  his 
noble  demeanour  and  countenance  that  calm 
dignity,  that  lofty  expression  of  a  mind  bent  on 
great  and  honourable  purposes,  which,  however 
incensed  the  king  might  be  against  him,  raised 
in  the  breast  of  a  father  an  involuntary  feeling 
of  pride  and  gratification,  when  beholding  such 
a  son  the  heir  and  successor  to  his  honoursj./.- ; : 

Alonso's  feelings,  like  those  in  most  ardent 
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natures,  were  capable  of  the  quickest  transitions, 
and  in  him  they  often  turned  to  opposite  ex- 
tremes ;  so  that  he,  who,  but  a  moment  before, 
felt  even  reluctant  to  receive  his  son  with  com- 
mon marks  of  kindness,  or  designed  to  treat 
him  coldly,  now  rose  up  and,  as  he  embraced 
him,  said,  "  Too  long,  Don  Pedro,  hast  thou 
been  estranged  from  thy  father's  sight.  Thy 
arm  has  done  noble  service  in  his  cause.  Let 
thy  heart,  then,  go  with  it,  and  dearly  will 
Alonso  repay  the  devotion  of  both  to  Portugal's 
crown.  The  king  shall  deal  rewards,  the  father 
shall  bless  them." 

Don  Pedro,  who  was  affected  by  a  reception 
so  different  to  what  he  had  anticipated,  dropped 
on  his  knees,  as  he  reverently  kissed  his  fa- 
ther's hand,  and  replied  in  a  voice  and  manner 
strongly  expressive  of  his  feelings,  "  Sire,  I 
have  both  heart  and  arm  that  will  spare  neither 
blood  nor  toil  to  do  you  service.  I  am  here 
but  to  render  an  account  of  what  I  have  done. 
Ere  dawn,  I  am  again  on  the  road  to  follow  up 
the  pursuit  of  your  enemies,  who  advance  to- 
wards the  mountains  of  Coimbra.  I  am  bold 
B    2 
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to  use  this  hour,  when  I  hail  your  returning 
love  to  me  as  a  son,  to  open  my  heart  before 
you.  There  is  no  one  here  present  but  may 
be  trusted.  Azevedo  is  your  ancient  friend 
and  counsellor,  a  lover  of  peace  and  wisdom  ; 
the  bishop  is  my  confessor ;  and  my  sister,  the 
princess,  will  join  her  voice  to  mine,  when  I 
would  beg  you  to  spare  — "  (he  paused  a  mo- 
ment from  emotion,  then  added,)  "  Why  will 
you,  my  father,  whilst  I  am  devoted  to  your 
service,  thus  hardly  deal  by  me  ?  I  have  but 
this  morning  learned  the  imprisonment  of  the 
lady  Ines  de  Castro,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  infamous  Don  Diego's  appeal  to  you  in  the 
hall  of  audience ;  I  have  but  this  day  learned 
all,  so  closely  have  I  been  engaged  in  the 
pursuit   of  your    enemies.     Had    I   known   it 

sooner " 

Alonso's  brow  darkened  as  his  son  thus 
openly  ventured  to  declare  the  extreme  interest 
he  felt  for  the  unhappy  Ines.  The  king  inter- 
rupted him  arid  exclaimed,  "  You  say  you  have 
learned  all,  1  doubt  you  have  yet  much  to 
learn ;  since  I  question  if  your  informer,  who- 
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■ever  he  may  be,  has  told  you  what  I  can  add 
to  the  account.  Answer  me  this  :  Do  you  avow 
your  affection  for  this  Castilian  lady  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  deny  it, "  said  Don  Pedro  :  "  my 
affections  to  her  are  as  honourable  as  they  are 
sincere." 

"  Hence  comes,  then,"  replied  the  king, 
"  your  refusal  to  obey  our  command  to  wed 
with  Arragon's  princess." 

Don  Pedre  was  silent.  "  Even  now%"  con- 
tinued Alonso,  "  before  one  circumstance  is 
told  of  your  late  gallant  acts  against  our  ene- 
mies, sJie  is  the  theme  of  your  discourse." 

Don  Pedro  looked  extremely  agitated.  He 
paced  the  tent  with  hasty  steps  —  he  advanced 
towards  the  king  —  he  paused,  uttered  a  few 
words,  hesitated,  and  then  was  silent. 

"  As  I  now  look  on  you,  my  son,"  said 
Alonso,  "  thus  disturbed  but  at  her  very  name, 
by  heaven  I  could  almost  credit  those  tales 
w^hich  holy  men  bid  us  believe  as  devoutly  as 
Holy  Writ  —  that  there  are  women  who  deal 
in  witchcraft  in  these  times,  as  in  days  of  old ; 
who  practise  on  heirs  of  noble  houses  with 
B  3 
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philters,  love-charms,  and  spells,  to  win  them 
to  their  purpose ;  else,  wherefore  should  it  be 
that  thou,  son  of  our  love,  heir  to  our  crown, 
the  hope  of  our  people,  the  idol  of  our  men  at 
arms,  should  thus  hang  thy  head,  like  a  sick 
girl,  and  sigh  for  thy  absent  toy  ?  Hear  me, 
Don  Pedro.  Answer  me  this.  Thy  love,  thou 
sayest,  is  honourable  —  I  know  it  to  be  madness : 
has  it,"  continued  the  king,  as  his  words 
seemed  almost  to  choke  him  with  passionate 
utterance,  "  has  it  carried  thee  on  to  marriage  ? 
—  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  beggared 
Castilian,  whom  we  ourself,  at  thy  solicitation, 
saved  from  living  by  the  public  alms,  bestowed 
on  outcasts  and  vagrants  ?  " 

Don  Pedro  turned  white  as  death  at  this 
home  appeal,  and  shook  with  indignation  at  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  it  was  made. 
He  drew  his  breath  with  pain ;  he  seemed  as 
if  collecting  his  most  impassioned  thoughts  to 
give  them  the  most  impassioned  expressions, 
when  his  sister,  princess  Mary,  started  from 
her  seat,  rushed  up  to  him,  seized  him  by  the 
hand,  looked  imploringly  in  his  face,  and  ut- 
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tered  a  few  words,  in  so  low  a  tone  that  none 
but  Don  Pedro  could  hear  them.  Yet  so  deep 
was  his  passion,  he  did  not  appear  even  to  heed 
her,  as  he  endeavoured  to  shake  her  off.  He 
raised  his  head,  and  was  about  to  answer  his 
father,  whilst  the  deep  flush  of  high  and  proud 
resentment  suifused  his  cheek.  In  his  ex- 
panded brow  there  was  the  openness  of  truth. 
At  the  very  moment,  however,  he  v>^as  about 
to  speak,  his  eye  met  that  of  the  bishop  of 
Guarda.  The  look  that  the  prelate  fixed  on 
him  seemed  to  act  like  the  wand  of  a  magician. 
The  charm  was  complete ;  for  it  bound  up  in 
silence  Don  Pedro's  lips.  Whatever  he  might 
have  been  about  to  say  was  lost,  and  not  till 
Alonso  spoke  again  did  he  so  m.uch  as  attempt 
an  answer. 

The  king  continued,  "  Hear,  from  a  father's 
mouth,  the  injury  —  the  insult,  this  woman,  who 
has  bewitched  thy  senses,  has  cast  both  on  thee 
and  me.  Had  she  given  thee  notice  of  her 
condition,  knowing  thy  infatuated  love,  I  could 
have  pardoned  her  ;  but,  by  your  own  avowal, 
you  have  had  no  tidings  from  herself  since  her 
B  4 
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imprisonment,  though  one  of  her  own  damsels, 
her  favourite  Moorish  maiden,  was  allowed  to 
see  her. " 

"  On  the  honour  of  a  prince,"  said  Don  Pe- 
dro, "  I  declare  that  I  have  never  heard  from 
the  lady  Ines,  by  word  or  letter,  since  her  im- 
prisonment, nor  did  I  know  she  was  imprisoned 
till  this  morning.  On  my  arrival  in  the  camp, 
scarcely  a  minute  before  I  came  into  this  pre- 
sence, I  learned  the  fatal  tale=" 

"  Then  you  know  not  by  what  means  this 
woman,  who  herself  appealed  to  the  church,  has 
escaped  all  power  both  secular  and  spiritual  ?  " 

"  She  is  escaped  then ! "  exclaimed  Don  Pe- 
dro.    "  Thank  God  she  is  free  !  " 

"  Your  prayer  will  hardly  be  thus  vehement, 
when  you  learn  the  means  she  used  to  effect  it," 
said  the  king.  "  Instead  of  appealing  to  thy  in- 
fatuation to  aid  her,  she,  by  vile  agents,  by  the 
accursed  Moor  in  her  service,  tampered  with 
the  innocence  of  thy  son,  thy  first-born,  prince 
Ferdinand,  the  boy  of  all  our  hopes,  taught  him 
the  low  mean  arts  of  falsehood,  trickery,  and 
lying;   made  him  practise   these  to  effect   her 
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liberation ;  and,  in  company  with  thy  son,  stole 
away  by  night :  nor  has  either  of  them  been 
heard  of  since,  though  a  hot  pursuit  followed 
them." 

At  hearinor  this  the  agitation  of  Don  Pedro 
w^as  extreme.  A  sudden  gleam  of  joy  on  knowing 
the  escape  of  Ines,  became  as  suddenly  overcast, 
when  he  learned  the  manner  of  that  escape,  thus 
artfully  coloured  by  the  prejudice  and  passion 
of  the  king;  for  though,  as  his  wife,  he  could 
make  a  great  allowance  for  her  imprudence,  yet 
thus  to  bear  off  with  her,  in  times  so  fearful, 
prince  Ferdinand,  his  eldest  born,  his  darling 
son,  the  second  heir  to  the  crown,  appeared  to 
the  proud  mind  of  Don  Pedro  an  act  of  un- 
warrantable assumption,  in  one  whom  he  had 
raised  from  the  humblest  station,  and  who  he 
thought  now  ventured  to  abuse  the  power  he 
had  given  her  over  his  affections.  It  appeared 
also  the  more  unpardonable ;  since,  even  by  the 
king's  own  statement,  she  had  the  means,  had 
she  chosen  to  employ  them,  to  acquaint  him 
with  her  actual  situation  :  but  it  seemed  to  his 
amazed  mind,  that  she  had  doubted  if  he  w^ould 
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interfere  to  rescue  her;  as,  instead  of  seeking 
his  assistance,  she  had  tampered  with  his  youth- 
ful son,  to  make  him  guilty  of  lying  arts  and 
deceptions,  when  by  a  more  direct  course  the 
same  advantages  would  have  been  attained. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  tongue  or  pen  to 
describe  the  conflict  of  feeUng  that  possessed  the 
mind  of  the  proud  Don  Pedro,  as  these  thoughts, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  passed  through 
his  mind.  A  proneness  to  jealous  feehngs, 
about  the  consequence  and  honour  of  his  youth- 
ful heir,  was  a  marked  feature  of  his  character. 
This  Ines  knew,  and  had  sometimes  even  gently 
reproached  him,  in  the  hours  of  fond  affection, 
with  loving  Ferdinand,  the  first-born  of  his  first 
marriage,  more  than  he  did  those  children  the 
offspring  of  his  secret  union  to  herself.  Can  it 
then  be  wondered  at,  though  his  love  for  Ines 
was  still  the  master  passion  of  his  soul,  that  his 
suspicions  closed  his  lips?  He  did  not  indeed 
utter  any  complaint  against  her,  nor  did  he 
support  the  accusations  of  Alonso ;  yet,  never- 
theless, he  could  not  on  the  instant  plead  in 
vindication  of  her  conduct.     There  might  be 
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prudence,  also,  in  acting  thus :  but  what  a 
second  conflict  was  reserved  for  his  distracted 
soul,  when  Alonso,  extreme  in  all  he  said, 
did,  or  felt,  without  the  least  preparation,  with- 
out giving  Don  Pedro  time  to  consider  before 
he  should  reply  to  his  proposal,  and  almost 
without  suffering  him  to  become  assured  it  was 
serious,  thus  burst  out  in  a  loud  voice  on  the 
ear  of  his  astonished  son. 

''  Thou  lovest  her,  thou  didst  say,  with  true 
honourable  love.  By  the  rood  we  thought  it 
had  been  pm-  amozirs,  like  many  a  gallant  prince 
who  has  an  eye  for  beauty  amongst  the  humble 
demoiselles  who  court  his  attention.  Thou  art 
honourable,  forsooth !  If  thou  art  married, 
say  so,  —  for  there  be  those  who  have  whispered 
such  a  thing  in  our  ear,  —  and  we  will  have  her 
acknowledged  as  thy  wife  ;  and  so  we  may  pos- 
sibly win  back  from  her  the  dear  young  heir 
of  our  blood  and  crown." 

Don  Pedro's  secret  trembled  on  his  lips,  as 
this  strange  proposal  suddenly  burst  upon  him. 
Yet  he  paused  ere  he  replied.  Had  the  king 
but  said,  but  intimated,  half  as  much  before  the 
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mention  of  Ines  de  Castro's  escape  with  his 
son,  —  nay,  even  now,  had  he  but  proposed  it 
with  a  voice,  with  a  manner  in  which  there  was 
but  one  tone  or  spark  of  worthy  feeling,  Don 
Pedro's  better  nature  and  firmer  purpose  would 
have  triumphed.  He  would  have  cast  himself 
at  his  father's  feet,  and  avowed  that  the  noble- 
minded,  the  lovely  Ines  de  Castro,  who  had 
suffered  all  for  his  sake,  was  his  wife.  But,  at 
least  as  it  seemed  to  Don  Pedro,  the  cold  eye 
of  scorn,  the  tone  of  contempt,  the  heartless 
mockery  of  Alonso's  manner,  when  he  offered 
to  have  her  acknowledged  as  the  wife  of  his  son, 
if  she  were  such,  stung  Don  Pedro  to  the  very 
soul,  covered  his  brow  with  shame,  and  alarmed 
that  selfish  pride  which  was  the  great  blemish 
of  his  character.  He  paused;  yet,  whilst  even  his 
half-formed  resolution  to  acknowledge  her  hung 
in  doubtful  balance,  as  if  completely  to  destroy 
it,  the  evil  genius  of  Ines  de  Castro  spoke  in  the 
person  of  the  princess  Mary,  for  long  had  it 
animated  her  heart,  against  the  unhappy  lady. 

"  My  brother,  sire,"  said  the  princess,  ad- 
dressing the  king,  "  may  have  had  his  affections 
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seduced  by  the  arts  of  beauty;  but  you  wrong  him. 
Think  ^Ba*?that  Donj^edro,  noble  in  mind  as 
in  blood,'-—  that  he, 'Who  rejects  the  hand  of  a 
princess,  would  expose  himself  to  become  the 
vulgar  laugh,  the  sneer  of  meaner  men,  that 
they  might  point  at  him  as  the  husband  of  one, 
who,  in  times  past,  tied  the  shoe-latchet  and 
held  up  the  train  of  his  deceased  Constantia. 
He  would  not  put  such  shame  upon  her  me- 
mory, could  he  even  forget  what  is  due  to  his 
own  honour." 

Men  of  sensitive  minds  and  a  proud  spirit, 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  thrust  down  the 
throat  of  another  man,  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  any  direct  insult  offered  to  them,  often 
shrink  back  cowed  and  over-awed  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  ridicule  or  scorn.  This  was  a 
failing  in  Don  Pedro's  character,  and  his  sister 
knew  it.  In  cold  blood,  therefore,  she  had  used 
a  weapon  which  she  knew  would  pierce  to  the 
quick  her  proud-minded  and  irresolute  brother. 
He  had  no  courage  to  resist.  Forgetful  of  all 
but  his  own  pride,  to  save  that  the  infliction  of 
a  momentary  wound,  he,  by  his  silence,  cruelly 
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betrayed  the  interests  and  the  just  rights  of  his 
affectionate  wife;  and,  by  avoiding  an  avowal 
of  his  marriage  when  called  upon  to  make  it, 
thus  left  his  father  to  form  the  most  injurious 
opinion  of  the  unfortunate  Ines. 

Scarcely  had  Don  Pedro  recovered  from  the 
smart  of  his  sister's  stinging  speech,  and  the 
shame  he  felt  at  the  yielding  and  unworthy  part 
he  had  played  in  this  scene,  when  a  trumpet 
sounded  without  the  tent,  and  startled  the  ear 
of  all  who  were  within  it.  "  See  who  waits 
there,"  said  the  king,  as  he  rung  a  hand-bell 
that  stood  on  the  table,  to  summon  his  attendant 
officer. 

"  Whose  trumpet  is  that?"  enquired  the 
king  of  the  chamberlain  who  now  entered. 

"  May  it  please  your  grace,"  he  replied,  "  a 
messenger  from  the  master  of  the  Wing  is 
without.  He  is  breathless  with  spurring  and 
speed :  scarcely  could  he  find  enough  to  tell 
me  that  he  had  letters  of  import  from  his  master, 
the  count  of  Amiranti.  He  was  charged  to 
deliver  them  to  no  one  but  your  majesty." 

"  Marshal  him  hither,"  said  the  king ;   '*  I 
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doubt  not  he  comes  with  intelligence  of  some 
new  revolt.  These  are  times  full  of  falsehood, 
and  dangers  that  follow  on  each  other  as  regu- 
larly as  do  the  hours  of  the  day.  Welcome, 
Vincent  Ameray.  What  news  from  the  gallant 
count?     Good  or  evil,  give  them  up." 

"  May  it  please  your  grace,"  said  Vincent 
Ameray,  dropping  on  his  knees,  and  presenting 
a  packet  he  took  from  his  bosom,  "  this  will 
speak  my  news.  I  was  charged  to  deliver  them 
into  the  hand  of  no  one  but  your  majesty;  yet 
so  far  am  I  trusted  in  the  confidence  of  my 
noble  master,  that  you  will  find  me  able  to  reply 
to  any  questions  your  grace  may  be  pleased  to 
demand  in  further  explanation.  None  but  my- 
self, saving  the  count's  bosom  friends,  know 
the  matter  this  letter  will  communicate  to  your 
majesty." 

"  We  trust  thou  hast  discretion,  Vincent," 
said  the  king;  "  else  we  would  tax  our  master 
of  the  Wing  with  wanting  prudence.  Now, 
packet,  give  up  thy  contents  —  thus  we  break 
the  seal." 

The  king  read,  with  a  hasty  glance,  the  usual 
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form  of  greeting.  This  done,  his  attention 
suddenly  became  fixed,  his  brows  were  knit, 
a  flush  overspread  his  clieek  ;  —  he  read  farther, 
and  at  length  exclaimed,  "  Holy  saints  of 
Heaven  !  what  is  this  ? "  As  he  now  con- 
tinued to  read,  his  eyes  seemed  rivetted  on  the 
paper,  his  lips  were  compressed  together,  and 
his  strong,  muscular  hand,  that  looked  as  if  it 
would  wield  the  club  of  Hercules  with  ease, 
shook  as  it  grasped  a  thing  so  light  as  the 'letter 
he  had  just  received.  ,...,<{ 

"  Some  strange  emotion  disturbs  the  king," 
whispered  Azevedo  to  Don  Pedro. 

"  I  doubt  ill  news,"  answered  the  prince : 
I  never  saw  my  father  thus  moved  at  any  com- 
mon calamity  of  war.  But  see,  he  is  about  to 
speak." 

Alonso  did  so,  as  he  held  up  the  paper  in 
one  hand,  and  struck  it  with  the  other :  "  Here 
is  the  snake  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  fury  in  his 
looks  and  gestures.  "  Here  it  shows  itself  in  the 
full  eye  of  day  !  Here,  in  all  its  venom,  in  all 
the  windings  of  its  devious  path,  as  it  crawls 
the  earth  to  steal  along  and  sting  us  into  mad- 
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ness.  All  is  unfolded.  Here  is  shown  the? 
faith  of  the  mistress  of  your  besotted  fancy; 
Ines  de  Castro  has  given  up  prince  Ferdinand 
as  a  hostage  to  the  rebel  Moors ! " 

A  cry  of  horror  issued  from  every  lip.  Ally 
saving  Don  Pedro,  uttered  some  exclamation ; 
but  he,  unable  to  support  this  sudden  blow; 
staggered,  and  fell  upon  the  couch  that  was 
near  him. 

"  Support  the  prince,"  said  Azevedo ;  and 
he  hastened  to  offer  such  succour  as  his  age 
would  admit.  The  princess  Mary  hastily  ad-» 
vanced.  There  was  a  hideous  expression  of 
triumph  and  of  malice  in  her  countenance  as 
she  went  up  to  her  brother,  and,  devoid  of  all 
pity  at  the  sight  of  those  agonies  that  seemed 
to^  bear  him  down  to  the  very  earth,  whispered 
in  his  ear  (like  Lady  Macbeth  to  her  husband^ 
and  almost  in  her  very  words,  when  reproach- 
ing Macbeth  for  giving  way  to  the  terrors,  of 
his  mind),  "  Shame  on  thee,.  Don  Pedro ;  bro-^ 
ther,  be  a  man." 

"  I  am,  —  I  will  act  as  a  man,"  replied  Don 
Pedro,  as  he  started  from. the  couch."     "I  jvili 

VOL.  Ill,  c 
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not  believe  this.  Give  me  the  letter."  He 
snatched  it  from  the  ground,  where  Alonso,  in 
passion,  had  cast  it  at  his  feet ;  and,  as  if  still 
doubtful,  Don  Pedro  read  and  re-read  it,  to  be 
assured  his  eye  and  senses  told  him  truth.  He 
then  rose  up,  uttered  not  a  word,  and,  like  one 
who  wanders  in  his  sleep,  without  seeming  con- 
scious that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  others,  ap- 
peared, from  his  hasty  strides,  as  if  about  to  leave 
the  tent.  The  bishop  of  Guarda  and  Azevedo 
both  rushed  towards  him;  for,  hurrying  ques- 
tion after  question  upon  the  amazed  Vincent, 
who  could  scarcely  find  breath  to  keep  pace 
with  the  king  in  the  answers  he  required,  they 
observed  Alonso  was  giving  way  to  that  furious 
mood,  which,  when  it  once  possessed  him, 
flowed  on  like  a  torrent  that  had  burst  its 
confines. 

"  Whither  go  you,  prince  ?  "  said  Azevedo. 
"  For  your  father's,  for  all  our  sakes,  arm  your- 
self with  patience.  Hear  the  king.  Do  not 
leave  him  thus.     Whither  go  you  ?  " 

"  No  matter,"  answered  Don  Pedro.  "Leave 
me,  old  man ;  do  not  hang  thus  on.  my  cloak. 
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Let  me  go;  I  will  not  be  detained.  Unhand 
me ;  or,  by  heaven,  I  will  pass  on  by  force." 

"  Say  but  where  you  go?"  exclaimed  the 
bishop.  "  See !  Don  Pedro,  the  king  would 
speak  with  you  ! " 

Don  Pedro  paused ;  and,  as  he  turned  about 
to  confront  his  father,  there  was  in  his  livid 
countenance  an  expression  of  shame  that  min- 
gled itself  with  the  stern  energy  of  his  feelings. 
He  could  not  meet  Alonso's  eye,  so  much  did 
he  even  feel  himself  humbled  by  the  supposed 
unworthy  ungrateful  conduct  of  the  dearest 
object  of  his  devoted  love.  Death,  the  most 
cruel  (so  thought  he  at  this  moment),  would 
have  been  mercy  compared  to  that  blow,  so 
struck  at  his  feelings  by  Ines,  the  wife  of  his 
bosom.  He  hung  down  his  head,  as  Alonso 
asked  him  what  was  his  purpose  in  thus  hastily 
quitting  the  tent. 

'*  To  recover  my  son,"  replied  Don  Pedro ; 
*^  I  will  liberate  him,  or  perish." 

"  Madman  ! "  exclaimed  Alonso,  who  was  as 
coarse  in  his  expressions  as  he  was  hasty  in 
the  moody  fits  of  passion  that  inspired  them  j 
c  2 
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**  you  rush  on  certain  death.  The  child  of 
our  hopes,  the  noble  Ferdinand,  is  immured, 
within  a  strong  fortress  in  the  mountains, 
whencej  so  writes  the  master  of  the  Wing,  the 
Moors  were  about  to  remove  him  to  some  un- 
known concealment.  I  will  save  him.  I  have 
bethought  me  of  the  means  to  save  him.  Listen, 
then,  ere  you  depart." 

Don  Pedro  bowed  his  head  in  silence,  as  he 
stood  listening  to  what  the  king  was  about  to 
propose. 

"  It  appears  from  this  letter,"  continued, 
Alonso,  "  that  the  count  of  Amiranti  made 
prisoner  Hamet,  the  son  of  Alcanzor,  that 
Moorish  youth  whom  we  banished,  on  pain  of 
death,  our  kingdom.  The  count  took  the  youth 
prisoner  in  a  wild  sally  which  Hamet  made 
from  the  fortress.  He  was  about  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  a  death  so  merited  on  this 
Moor,  when  comes  a  letter  from  one  of  high 
authority  in  the  fortress,  declaring,  that  the 
very  hour  Hamet  —  the  vile  traitor,  the  ba- 
nished slave  —  should  suffer  the  just  sentence 
of  our  broken  laws,  that  same  hour  —  my  blood 
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boils  while  I  but  speak  it  —  our  grandchild,  the 
noble  youth  Ferdinand,  should  also  perish  like 
a  common  felon,  by  the  accursed  hand  of  in- 
fidel Moors.  To  save  Ferdinand,  the  master 
of  the  Wing  has  spared  Hamet,  and  now  holds 
him  as  an  honourable  prisoner  of  war.  Thus 
are  we  defied  to  our  very  teeth." 

"The  master  of  the  Wing  acted  wisely, 
sire,"  said  Azevedo.     "  There  was  no  choice." 

"  He  did  so,"  ansv/ered  Alonso.  "  But  now 
hear  our  determination ;  for  the  count  of  Ami- 
"r^nti'ivrites  and  demands  our  pleasure  as  re- 
gards his  prisoner.  We  will  have  Hamet 
brought  hither  to  us ;  ay,  to  us ;  we  will  oup- 
self  be  his  keeper  ;  and  our  royal  proclamation 
shall  go  forth  —  it  shall  be  sent  by  envoys, 
bearing  the  coward  and  white-faced  flag  of 
truce,  to  our  rebel  brother's  army,  and  to  every 
Moorish  host  shall  it  go  abroad,  that,  unless 
within  three  days  prince  Ferdinand  be  restored 
to  our  hands,  Hamet  shall  daily  endure  the 
torture,  the  sharp  and  agonising  torture,  limb 
by  limb ;  nor  will  we  spare  him  one  pang,  till 
prince  Ferdinand  be  given  to  our  bosom.  This 
c  3 
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done,  Ferdinand  ours,  we  will  forbear  to  tor- 
ture Hamet;  he  shall  have  life  and  liberty. 
Not  a  hair  of  Hamet's  head  shall  be  harmed,  if 
Ferdinand  be  restored ;  but  if  detained,  not  a 
day,  not  an  hour,  will  we  spare  the  Moorish 
boy  those  tortures  that  shall  end  but  in  death." 

"  Think  you,  sire,  this  will  avail  for  the 
recovery  of  the  young  prince  Ferdinand?"  said 
Azevedo.  "  Surely  to  torture  a  brave  foe, 
though  he  may  have  broken  banishment,  and 
was  taken  in  arms  against  you,  which  I  admit 
merits  the  doom  of  death,  were  unworthy  your 
great  name.  Death  would  be  justice,  torture 
cruelty." 

"  Peace,  old  man  ! "  said  the  king ;  "  come 
not  between  me  and  my  just  resentment.  You 
know  not  the  wrath  of  kings  ;  it  is  like  that  of 
the  hunted  lion,  which  spares  not  the  foe  that 
falls  within  its  grasp.  What  I  purpose,  I 
know  will  avail.  The  Moors  love  with  a  wild 
devotion  this  Hamet,  whom  they  consider  the 
last  of  their  native  princes  of  Portugal.  I  wish 
not  to  torture  the  boy ;  it  may  be  a  threat  more 
.than  a  purpose :  and  if,  after  this,  we  but  sub- 
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due  the  Talba,  these  villanous  infidels  will  fall 
before  our  swords,  or  fly  from  them,  like  the 
skulking  fox  before  the  hound  in  pursuit.  The 
Talba  is  their  soul,  their  breath.  He  gives 
them  spirit,  action,  life ;  leads  them  on  to  burn 
our  cities,  and  to  overthrow  our  towns.  With- 
out him,  they  are  but  curs,  base  infidel  dogs; 
but  *mth  him,^  they  are  fiends,  armed  with  fire 
and  sword  from  hell ;  more  than  men  of  com- 
mon limbs  and  thews.  Hassan  subdued,  all 
were  well." 

"  Yet  even  were  it  so,"  said  Don  Pedro,  "  I 
might  not  recover  my  son  from  the  hands  of 
these  cruel  Moors."  He  paused  a  moment, 
considered,  and  then  added,  as  if  some  sudden 
thought  occurred  to  his  mind,  "  I  will  do  it. 
Near  the  mountain-pass  of  Coimbra,  Don  San- 
chez is  encamped.  May  be  he  holds  my  son 
Ferdinand  in  his  keeping.  He  may  even  now 
detain  him  as  a  hostage.  I  will  send  an  em- 
bassy to  my  rebel  uncle ;  and  possibly  he  will 
restore  the  youth  on  my  resigning  to  him,  by 
way  of  ransom,  the  disputed  city  of  Codecyra, 
c  4* 
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which  SO  lately!  have  retakeii  from  Don  San- 
chez for  the  king." 

"  Follow  thy  own  purpose/'  said  Alonso ; 
^*  be  it  what  it  may,  it  cannot  choose  but  be 
loyal.  Yet  beware,  Don  Pedro,  beware  of  that 
woman,  who,  as  the  syrens  of  old  were  said  to 
do  by  the  heedless  mariner,  will  lure  thee  to 
destruction.  Dare  not  to  answer;  I  will  not 
hear  a  word  in  her  behalf." 

"I  have  none  to  offer,"  said  Don  Pedro;  yet 
he  spoke  in  so  low  a  voice,  it  did, not  reach  the 
ear  of  Alonso ;  and  advancing  to  the  king,  he 
hastily  bade  his  father  farewell,  waved  his  hand 
to  his  hard-hearted  sister,  and  then  retired  from 
the  tent,  followed  by  his  friend  the  bishop  of 
.Guarda. 

"  We  will  give  orders  to  issue  our  royal 
proclamation,"  said  the  king,  "  and  forthwith 
write  to  the  master  of  the  Wing,  charging  him 
that,  ere  to-morrow's  sun  be  set,  he  send  us  his 
prisoner,  Hamet,  the  son  of  Alcanzor." 

"  But,  I  trust,  sire,"  said  Azevedo,  "  you 
rwill  not  execute  on  that  unhappy  youth  your 
dreadful  purpose.     Think  he  is   a  Moor,  not 
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a  Christian.  His  conduct,  therefore,  in  fair- 
ness, must  not  be  judged  by  the  measure  of 
our  pure  rehgion.  Consider,  also,  that  pos- 
sibly he  thought  he  did  but  his  duty  in  this 
wild  attempt  to  avenge  his  father's  death.  I 
would  beseech  you,  for  your  own  honour,  sire, 
for  the  sake  of  that  faith,  which,  compared  to 
his  benighted  religion,  is  as  light  to  darkness, 
to  spare  him  the  torture."  _     . 

"  Not  a  limb,  not  a  joint,  but  shall  feel  iron 
and  wrenching  steel,''  said  the  stubborn  king, 
"  unless  prince  Ferdinand,  the  promise  of  our 
house,  be  restored  in  safety.  Thou  art  no 
Christian,  Azevedo,  else  thou  wouldst  think  no 
more  of  torturing  a  Moor's  bones  than  I  do  of 
splintering  a  lance  in  the  tournay."  And  with 
this  remark  the  reckless  king  dismissed  Aze- 
vedo, as  he  prepared  to  issue  his  orders. 
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'  '     I  wiii'M^trbct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud  ; 

For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout. 

Shakspeare. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  unhappy  Ines  de 
Castro,  taking  up  the  thread  of  our  narrative 
on  the  day  after  she  had  so  alarming  an  inter- 
view with  Don  Diego.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  persons  who  have  lived  in  an  uninter- 
rupted state  of  prosperity  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  know  themselves,  or  of  what  measure  of  en- 
durance and  exertion  they  are  capable,  till  the 
test  of  adversity  is  applied  to  their  character, 
like  fire  to  gold,  purifying  it  of  all  dross,  and 
leaving  it  refined  and  ductile,  ready  to  take 
whatever  impress  the  master-hand  of  Providence 
may  be  pleased  to  fix  upon  it.  Man  in  pros- 
perity may  be  good,  but  it  is  in  adversity 
he  becomes  great:    like  the  anchoring  bark. 
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which,  as  she  rides  in  the  light  on  calm  seas, 
may  be  an  object  of  beauty;  yet  when  she  sails 
amid  wild  and  tempestuous  billows  assailing  her 
on  every  side,  then  is  it  that  we  contemplate 
her  as  a  thing  in  which  there  is  grandeur  and 
sublimity,  for  then  is  she  a  spectacle  that 
speaks  the  triumph  of  man  above  the  war  of 
elements. 

The  character  of  Ines  de  Castro  had  hitherto 
scarcely  been  developed.  At  a  very  early  age, 
the  devoted  love  of  the  prince  Don  Pedro,  the 
adulation  of  a  court,  and  that  syren  voice  — 
flattery  (which  whispered  in  her  ear,  that  she 
was  the  loveliest  of  her  sex),  had  (and  who  can 
wonder  at  it?  for,  amiable  as  she  was,  she  still 
was  human,)  in  a  great  degree  dazzled  her  mind 
and  obscured  her  better  judgment.  Thus  had 
she  first  been  tempted  to  break  a  solemn  con- 
tract, though  given  to  one  certainly  unworthy  of 
her ;  and,  lulled  by  visions  like  these,  had  never 
contemplated,  even  as  within  the  verge  of  pos- 
sibility, her  present  forlorn  condition.  To  her 
was  the  change  as  great,  as  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, as  to  the  mariner,  who  sometimes  rises 
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at  ttibrii  the  lord  of  a  winged  world,  which  bears 
him  and  his  fortunes  wherever  his  will  directs ; 
but  who  ere  night  finds  his  world  a  shattered 
iiulk,  and  himself,  perhaps,  but  the  ship-wrecked 
tenant  of  a  barren  rock.  It  was  now,  when 
prosperity  had  withdrawn  her  golden  light,  and 
.adversity  sh.rouded  her  in  clouds  of  darkness, 
that  Ines  rose  as  much  in  her  character  as  she 
sank  in  her  fortunes.  She  found  herself  capa- 
ble of  the  most  absolute  trust  in  Providence, 
and  on  that  rock  she  placed  the  strong  fabric 
of  her  endurance.  She  felt  her  fortitude  equal 
to  meet  danger,  and  hoped  her  prudence  would 
.guide  her  through  difficulty,  whilst  her  faith 
and  virtue  taught  her  to  look  on  temptation  as 
Btil  j^riake,  which  still  is  loathsome^  though  its 
scales  be  glittering  as  gold,  and  varied  in  hues 
of  beautyi  as  the  bow  of  Iris.  '  *^ 

No  sooner  had  Don  Diego  left  her,  than  fall- 
ing on  her  knees  before  God,  she  fervently  iil- 
Toked  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  accom- 
panying her  prayers  with  those  addresses  to  the 
Virgin  and  saints  of  heaven,  that  in  her  day 
formed  a  constituent  part  of  Christianity..    This 
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done,  instead  of  giving  way  to  soft  complaints 
and  hopeless  sorrows,  she  summoned  all  her 
resolution  to  her  aid,  and  determined,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence,  she  would  make; 
the  attempt  to  recover  her  liberty.  Driven  by 
circumstances  so  desperate  that  she  never  could 
have  foreseen  them,  as  the  last  hope  to  preserve; 
her  honour,. she  had  declared  herself  a  wedded 
wife  to  Don  Diego.  He  had  instantly  guessed 
to  whom,  and  she  neither  did  nor  could  attempt 
to  deny  the  truth  of  his  conjecture.  Her  mar- 
riage^ then,  to  the  heir  of  Portugal's  crown  no 
longer  was  a  secret.  This  she  knew  was  a  thing 
of  so  much  consequence,  that  even  the  very 
rebels  and  malecontents,  who  were  leagued  with 
Don  Diego,  must  feel  some  awe,  some  hesitation 
to  connive  at  the  misusage  of  her,  who,  should 
Don  Pedro  ascend  the  throne,  would  be  a  queen 
hereafter.  The  public  avowal  of  her  marriage 
might,  it  was  true,  occasion  her  being  kept  a 
prisoner  to  obtain  her  ransom,  or  to  stipulate 
for  advantageous  conditions  ere  they  restored 
her  to  liberty,  should  the  fortunes  of  war  com- 
pel them  to  seek  conditions :  yet  even  this  cir*: 
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cumstance,  perhaps,  was  in  her  favour;  since, 
though  they  would  the  more  carefully  guard 
her,  she  was  certain  of  being  sheltered  from 
insult  and  from  violence. 

The  more  Ines  thought  of  this,  the  stronger 
became  her  resolution  to  trust  the  first  respect- 
able person  she  could  meet  in  the  fortress  with 
a  knowledge  of  her  real  situation.  She  now 
recollected,  that,  on  the  night  she  was  brought 
into  her  prison,  a  female  Moor  had  been  desired 
to  attend  on  her  if  her  health  or  necessities  re- 
quired it.  The  sight  of  one  whom  she  appre- 
hended must  be  leagued  with  Diego  and  Gon- 
s^lez,  had  then  given  her  more  pain  than  hope, 
as  she  expected  nothing  but  harsh  treatment 
from  such  an  attendant,  and  she  had  been  well 
instructed  in  the  prejudices  of  the  age  to  think 
all  Moors,  unless,  like  her  Ximena,  they  became 
Christians,  no  better  than  infidels,  given  over  to 
a  reprobate  mind.  But  now  that  the  conduct 
of  Don  Diego  had  driven  her  to  extremities, 
she  remembered  this  Moor  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  see  her  again.  Moor  though  she  was, 
and  as  such  might  be  cruel  to  a  Christian  cap- 
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tive,  yet  still  she  was  a  woman,  and  in  the  fe- 
male breast  Ines  thought  there  would  be  some- 
thing more  capable  of  being  softened  to  pity 
than  the  heart  of  a  man,  who,  like  Diego,  called 
himself  a  Christian,  but  without  proving  he  was 
such  by  one  worthy  act. 

Ines  determined,  therefore,  to  watch  her 
opportunity;  and,  lest  she  should  betray  her 
purpose  to  her  jealous  enemies,  painful  as  the 
effort  might  be,  she  waited,  without  a  murmur, 
till  that  hour  when  it  was  usual  to  send  the 
person  who  acted  as  sewer  of  the  fortress  to 
bring  her  some  refreshment.  "When  the  sewer 
entered,  she  conducted  herself  in  the  most  calm 
and  collected  manner,  and  made  him,  as  usual, 
taste  of  the  food  and  drink  of  the  wine,  pro- 
vided for  her,  before  she  partook  of  either.  This 
done,  she  said  that  she  desired  to  see  the  female 
Moor  who  was  ordered  to  render  her  any  ne- 
cessary service,  pleading,  in  excuse,  indispo- 
sition; a  thing  which  her  pale  and  harassed 
looks  confirmed. 

During  the  interval  that  ensued,  the  hours  of 
the  day  seemed  to  creep  on  with  a  lagging  foot ; 
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for  sorrow  and  anxiety  of  mind  number  minutes 
as  misers  do  their  gold.  Sometimes  would  the 
unhappy  Ines  pace  her  chamber  in  listening 
expectation  for  a  foot-fall  ascending  the  steps; 
at  others  she  would  sit  musing,  lost  in  thought, 
or  transported  far  beyond  the  walls  of  her 
prison,  where  her  husband  —  her  beloved  hus- 
band—  and  her  innocent  children,  were  circled 
round  her  in  fond  affection ;  till,  on  raising  her 
head,  the  sight  of  the  bare  and  stubborn  walls 
in  which  she  was  immured,  and  from  whose 
narrow  confines  there  appeared  no  hope  to 
escape  the  machinations  of  the  infamous  Diego, 
would  chill  her  heart,  and  almost  drive  her  to 
thoughts  bordering  on  despair.  Then  would 
her  better  purpose  to  resist  them  return  upon 
her  in  full  force,  and,  starting  from  her  seat, 
she  would  stand,  fixed  as  a  statue,  before  her 
casement,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
inner  court,  towers,  and  ramparts  of  the  fortress* 
She  would  look  on  them,  yet  with  that  listless 
gaze  which  sees  without  understanding,  almost 
without  being  conscious  of  the  objects,  upon 
which  it  is  fixed,    Twilight  was  falling  over  the 
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old  weather-beaten  towers  of  the  castle  that 
rose  darkly  against  a  sky  in  which  the  dying 
light  of  day  was  fast  fading  before  the  approach- 
ing night.  The  deep  hollows  and  ravines  of 
the  surrounding  scene  were  already  wrapped 
in  impenetrable  gloom,  but  the  high  and  sharp 
summit  of  the  mountain,  like  a  lofty  spirit 
which  is  bright  to  the  last,  when  all  beneath  its 
own  elevation  lies  overpowered  or  obscured, 
still  glittered  with  a  ruddy  and  saffron  glow, 
caught  from  the  rays  of  the  d^pardng  sun. 
The  solemn  stillness  of  the  hour,  alone  broken 
by  the  moaning  and  whistling  of  the  wind  as  it 
wandered  amid  the  old  towers  and  vaulted 
chambers,  acted,  perhaps  unconsciously^,  on  the 
mind  of  Ines  ;  a  degree  of  awe  stole  over  her 
melancholy  feelings  as  she  looked  without  on  a 
scene  full  of  grandeur  and  of  vastness,  but 
whose  monotony  was  unbroken  even  by  one 
cheering  cu'cumstance  of  nature. 

As  she  thus  stood  before  the  casement,  a 
slight  noise,  followed  by  the  turning  of  a  key 
in  the  lock  of  her  door,  startled  her.  She  was 
alarmed,  though  she  had  longed  for  interrup- 
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lion ;  and  even  by  the  very  turning  of  the  key, 
which  was  slow  and  dehberate,  she  felt  some- 
what assured  it  was  not  Don  Diego ;  so  acute 
are  the  faculties  of  the  unhappy  in  detecting 
the  slightest  indications  connected  with  their 
hopes  or  fears.  The  door  was  gently  opened, 
and  the  noble,  matiwnly  figure  of  Aza  Anzurez, 
that  was  never  seen  without  exciting  attention, 
presented  itself  before  the  eyes  of  Ines,  whose 
bosom  fluttered,  with  not  unpleasing  solicitu^^, 
as  she  beheld  in  the  Moor  so  much  th^t?  exr 
cited  involuntary  respect  by  her  commanding 
air,  her  expressive  eye,  and  the  firm  but  open 
character  of  her  features. 

Aza  Anzurez  closed  the  door  of  the  chamber 
with  care,  and,  till  this  was  done,  neither  inti- 
mated by  word  nor  action  that  she  was  even 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  lady  Ines. 
But  no  sooner  was  she  assured  that  no  eye 
could  observe  her  from  without,  than  she  ad- 
vanced towards  Ines  with  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  reverence,  and  according  to  the  custom 
of  her  people  when  they  salute  a  superior, 
threw  herself  before  her  feet,  pressed  her  hands 
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upon  lier  forehead,  and  bowed  down  to  the 
very  earth. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  said  Ines,  extremely  sur- 
prised, and  not  immediately  comprehending 
the  purpose  of  such  a  humiliating  prostration. 
"  Alas  !  Moor,  do  you  come  to  mock  my 
misery  with  paying  homage  to  the  captive,  of 
whose  liberty  you  hold  the  keys  ?  '*  "*«  ^yf  ?*  -K 

"  Mock  thee,  lady  !  "  replied  Aza,  as  she 
looked  up  to  Ines,  but  did  not  rise  fi'om  the 
earth.  "  Forgive  me  if  I  have  surprised  you ; 
but  she  who  could  save  Hamet  from  a  cruel 
death,  when  driven  into  the  arena  by  the  per- 
secution of  an  unrelenting  king,  she  hath  a 
heart  capable  of  every  generous  feeling,  and 
will  not  therefore  disdain  the  grateful  homage 
paid  by  a  mother.  Lady,  to  thee  do  I  owe  a 
debt  never  to  be  cancelled." 

"  Art  thou  then,"  replied  Ines,  "  the  mother 
of  that  gallant  youth  who  so  intrepidly  en^ 
countered,  in  the  arena  of  Cintra,  the  mountain 
bull?" 

"  I  am  his  sorrowing  mother,"  said  Aza ;  "  for 
he  is  even  now  in  the  bonds  of  his  enemies. 
D  2 
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Casshiilolfl  me,  lady,  who  thou  wert,  the  very 
night  you  came  hither  in  so  much  distress ;  but, 

*^till  now,  I  have  been  denied  seeing  you ;  and 

"fearful  lest  I  should  never  gain  access  to  this 
chamber  to  express  my  grateful  feelings,  I  have 
not  dared  utter  to  man  the  interest  I  took  in 
the  deliyerer  of  my  son.  I  fear  me,  lady,  you 
have  those  within  these  walls  who  would  deny 
you  all,  save  the  dictates  of  their  own  will.  I 
fear  they  deal  by  you  with  a  hard  hand."  ^^^ 
*  "  They  do  so  in  truth,"  said  Ines.  "  Rise, 
noble  Moor:   I  thank  God  that  for  thy  sake 

--^I  was  made  the  instrument  to  save  thy  gallant 
'son.  My  own  distress,  and  the  dangers  with 
which  I  am  threatened,  make  me  bold  to  de- 
mand of  you  that  help  which,  alas  !  I  must  not 
hope  to  find  in  those  who  profess  a  Christian's 
creed,  whilst  they  do  acts  that  would  disgrace 
a  heathen.  To  thy  generous  bosom  I  will  con- 
fide the  knowledge  of  my  sad  story.     Msty  be 

■in  thee  God  has  sent  me  a  deliverer,  if  not -a 
sympathising  friend,  whose  counsel  may  aid  iiie 
in  this  extremity." 

-noa^'^Doubt  it  not,  lady,"  replied  Aza:  "Allah 
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can  raise  up  the  meanest  creature  to  give  com- 
fort to  the  noblest  when  the  hour  is  most  dark, 
even  as  he  caused  the  waters  of  Zemzem  to 
rise  sparkhng  from  the  arid  sand  to  refresh 
our  father  Ismael,  when  Hagar  had  laid  down 
her  son  to  die  in  the  desert  land.  Aza  w^ill  aid 
thee  if  her  weak  hand  or  her  true  heart  can  do 
aught  to  requite  the  preserver  of  her  child/* 

"  Know,  then,"  continued  Ines,  "  that  the 
unhappy  woman  who  now  seeks  aid  at  thy  hand 
may  one  day  thank  thee  as  becomes  a  queen, 
-should  her  hard  fortunes  change  to  better 
hopes.  I  am  the  wife,  the  Vv' retched  wife  of 
Pedro  Prince  of  Portugal;  th/e^ot^l^r  of.,^tWO 
helpless  babes."  ^r,3ffh  nm  I  d'^ld^^i 

<'  J^acfy,"  said  Aza^  "  thy  unhappy  marriage 
is  no  secret  to  me.  I  know  thy  sorrows,  and 
to  thy  sad  fortunes  I  am  not  a  stranger." 

Ines,  m  surprise,  exclaimed,  at  hearing  this, 
"  You  fill  my  mind  with  wonder  !  That  my 
melancholy  tale,  that  my  marriage  is  no  secret 
to  o?ie  of  thy  people,  well  do  I  know.  Hassan, 
the  Talba,  is  acquainted  with  it;  yet  by  what 
means  it^ame  to  his  knowledge  is  past  4II  con- 
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jecture,  since  my  fatal  secret  was,  like  a  trust  of 
the  grave,  kept  from  the  eye  of  man;  nay,  so 
much  did  Don  Pedro  fear  his  father's  wrath, 
that  our  children  have  been  held  in  concealment 
almost  from  light  and  air.  He  thought  no  one 
knew  of  our  ill-starred  union,  saving  the  bishop 
of  Guarda  and  my  faithful  Ximena.  True  it 
is,  that  but  this  day,  driven  to  extremity  by  the 
violence  of  Don  Diego,  I  avowed  myself 
wedded  ;  he  guessed  to  whom.  HasL.Diego, 
then,  confided  it  to  thee  ?  "    ^'tf«9  ?frft  rnod  - 

"  No,  lady,"  said  Aza,  "  he  confided  nothing 
to  me,  the  knowledge  of  which  could  do  you 
service.  He  told  me,  the  day  after  your  arrival, 
that  you  were  his  affianced  bride ;  complained 
of  unjust  treatment,  broken  faith;  and  declared 
his  resolution  never  to  resign  his  betrothed  wife. 
I  will  tell  you  by  what  means  the  secret  of  your 
marriage  became  known  to  Hassan,  as  well  as 
to  the  mother  of  Hamet.  During  one  of  those 
affrays  that  have  lately  taken  place  between 
Moor  and  Christian,  one  of  our  people,  who 
was  true  to  Don  Pedro,  and  had  forsworn 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  became  a  prisoner  to  the 
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Moors.  He  was  strictly  examined,  since  it  ap- 
peared he  was  on  his  road  to  bear  letters  to  Don 
Pedro.  These  were  seized,  and  brought  to  the 
Talba.  Hassan,  deeming  they  might  contain 
intelligence  vital  to  the  cause  of  the  Moors, 
opened  them.  The  first  he  found  to  be  a  letter 
of  thine,  written  from  thy  prison.  It  told,  the 
fate  which  awaited  thee;  conjured  a  husband 
to  hasten  to  thy  relief;  spoke  of  thy  children : 
it  told  thou  wast  the  wedded  wife  of  Don  Pedro, 
to  whom  this  earnest  supplication  was  addressed. 
Think  not,  lady,  that  Hassan  would  have  de- 
tained a  letter  such  as  this,  though  thy  husband 
be  his  enemy ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  convey 
it,  so  that  it  could  have  reached  thy  lord  to  pro- 
cure thee  his  aid  in  the  hour  of  danger  ;  since 
the  messenger,  who  bore  thy  letter,  had  been 
many  days  a  prisoner  ere  these  things  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Talba,  and  thy  fate  would 
have  been  sealed  within  twenty-four  hours  after, 
by  the  severe  laws  of  thy  own  Christian  church." 
"  Hassan,  then,"  said  Ines,  "  contrived  the 
plan  for  my  deliverance,  which  has  since  become 
frustrated  by  the  base  Diego?"!  £iti  io  rfjiet  jii 
D  4 
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j^  The  Talba  did  so  in  the  hope  to  save  thee," 
replied  Aza ;  "for  never  could  Don  Pedro  have 
known  thy  distress  till  it  was  too  late  to  help 
thee.  Hassan  remembered  thy  Moorish  dam- 
pel,  Ximena,  and  by  her  means  the  plan. »was 
commmiicated  to  the  young  prince."     ■ 

*'  To  save  me  from  death  !  "  said  Ines  :  "  but 
for  Diego,  who  waylaid  our  steps,  I  should  now 
have  been  restored  to  my  husband  and  my  poor 
children.  Yet  how  could  Diego,  or  his  friend 
in  iniquity,  Gonsalez,  know  of  my  escape  ?  The 
grateful  Hassan  would  never  have  betrayed  me 
into  the  power  of  Diego." 

"  He  would  rather  have  betrayed  his  own  life, 
so  far  will  I  vouch  for  him,"  replied  Aza:  "  by 
what  means  Don  Diego  knew  of  your  escape, 
or  waylaid  your  path,  is  unknown  to  me ;  nor 
have  I  seen  the  Talba  since  the  night  before  he 
left  this  fortress  to  hasten  to  Cintra,  solely  to 
pontrive  the  means  for  thy  deliverance ;  for  it 
Was  whilst  journeying  hither  that  thy  danger 
became  known  to  him.  The  Talba  swore  by 
the  Prophet's  tomb  that  he  would  not  draw  a 
$^wprd  in  our  cause  till  he  had  attempted  to  save 
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her  who  preserved  Hamet  from  death  ift  flie 
arena."  :   ' 

"  Generous  man  !  "  said  Ines.  "  Oh  that  I 
could  prove  myself  grateful  !  But,  alas  !  I  am 
cEgain  a  prisoner,  and  have  more  to  dread  than 
in  my  former  captivity.  Then  I  feared  biit 
death,  now  dishonour."      "'''^  ^^  ^^^-^ 

*'  It  cannot  be,"  said  Aza,  "that  those:  who 
liave  used  you  thus  would  dare  farther  wrong." 
:  "  You  know  them  not,"  answered  Ines : 
.**  believe  me,  they  who  have  dared  thus  much 
will  dare  more  :  they  will  not  pause  in  violence. 
Aza,  beyond  this  night  I  have  no  hope  of  re- 
spite. To-morrow  Don  Diego  comes  again. 
He  has  laid  before  me  a  dreadful  alternative — - 
dishonour- — such  as  I  will  not  name  —  or  a  fate 
so  terrible  that  even  to  me  it  is  yet  veiled  in 
darkness.  I  know  his  purpose  to  be  fixed,  and 
the  malice  of  Gonsalez  to  be  deadly.  Unless 
by  your  means  I  can  escape  these  walls,  death 
is  the  only  choice  left  me  to  avoid  dishonour. 
To-morrow  it  will  be  too  late."  '  -  <: 

'•  How  can  I  aid  you?"  said  Aza:'  ^*  tiiy 
pwn  life  I  would  freely  peril  for  your  sakel;  biit 
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you  know  not  by  what  a  chain  I  am  bound  to 
the  interests  of  these  men.     If  I  break  but  a 

link  of  it,  Hamet  may  perish,  for  he  is " 

'Mnes  interrupted  her  with  energy :  she 
dreaded  to  find  the  least  hesitation  in  Aza 
Anzurez  at  such  a  crisis.  "  Oh,  as  you  are  a 
mother,"  she  exclaimed,  "  feel  for  me.  Do 
not  let  fear  render  cold  a  generous  purpose. 
You  have  been  a  wife ;  you,  like  myself,  have 
carried  in  your  maternal  breast  the  dear  pledges 
of  a  holy  love.  Pity  me,  then ;  think  what  it 
is  to  live  in  shame ;  to  be  so  debased  that  a  wife 
would  rathei-  look  on  death,  in  his  most  loathed 
abode  of  worms  and  darkness,  than  meet  the  eye 
of  a  dishonoured  husband  !  dishonoured  by 
violence,  whilst  to  him  her  faith  was  true,  and 
his  honour  was  dearer  to  her  soul  than  the 
breath  of  life.  Think,  too,  of  my  children  ! 
Never  more  must  I  behold  their  pretty  looks : 
never  more  must  I  fold  them  to  this  anxious 
breast.  Nay,  never  more  will  their  innocence 
receive  the  blessing  of  a  mother  if  she  falls  into 
shame :  I  could  not  look  on  them  and  live." 
*'  Your  words  would  move  a  heart  of  stone  to 
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pity,"  said  Aza,  "  though  they  may  not  touch 
the  tenfold  hardness  that  steels  the  breast  of 
your  enemies.     Yet  how  can  I  aid  you  ?  " 

"  You  can,  you  will  find  a  way  to  do  it," 
replied  Ines  :  "  you  are  my  keeper ;  the  keys  of 
this  prison  are  in  your  hand.  There  are  many 
of  your  own  people  within  the  fortress :  from 
this  window  have  I  more  than  once  remarked 
the  deep  reverence  with  which  they  salute  the 
noble  Aza.  Thou  wilt  find  a  means  to  deliver 
me  and  Ferdinand." 

t.^f  I  may  not  deliver  the  young  prince,"  said 
Aza;  "  for  know,  lady,  my  own  son,  Hamet,  is 
a  prisoner  to  that  fierce  man  who  is  sworn  to 
dip  his  sword  in  Moorish  blood  —  the  master 
of  the  Wing.  For  the  present,  Hamet  is  pre- 
served: he  was  snatched  from  the  very  grasp 
of  death  by  Prince  Ferdinand  becoming  a  host- 
age for  his  life.  Ask  not,  then,  a  mother  to  give 
up  him  whose  security  is  as  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  her  son  as  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils  or  the  bread  that  sustains  it." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Ines,    "  I  knew  not  that  it 
was  so.     Yet  I  trust  the  prince  is  in  no  danger 
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■^iibeyond  the  suffering  of  a  brief  captivity.     He 
Innust   be  ransomed,  and  that  almost   on  any 
irconditions  you  may  please  to  annex  to  it  for 
l^amet's  safety."    sonfiiJa  B  ^adi  OTia  oi  em  oi 
^     -^f  Prince  Ferdinand,"  answered  Aza,   "  is  a 
prisoner  under  my  care :    those  who  brought 
him   hither   deemed  no  one  would  so  surely 
keep  him  as  the  mother  who  knew  the  exist- 
ence of  her  child   depended  on  his  security. 
A-Yet  I  have  been  kind  to  the  noble  boy.     Trust 
{ ine,  lady,  thy  Christian  prince  has  lacked  no 
tender  nurture  from  my  hand.     Whilst  with 
jealous  care  I  have  watched  him  with  a  gaoler's 
eye,  yet  I  pitied  his  youth,   his  innocent  dis- 
tress.    And  I  have  endeavoured  to  soothe  his 
mind,  to  supply  his  wants,  as    I  would   have 
done  by  Hamet  in  captivity.?h9dii  to  aid-guodj 
'     ''  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  Ines ;  "  arid  I  'trust  in 
that  Power    who  has  so  given  him  into  your 
hand  to  deliver  the  boy  when  his  freedom  shall 
be  without  danger  to  thy  son.     Yet  my  liberty 
cannot  prejudice    him;  and  the    dangers   that 
threaten  me    are    sudden,    instant :    thou ,  wilt 
think  of  some  means  to  aid  me."  ■  Ji  {ill 
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Aza  paused  ere  she  replied.    Fof  some  time 

she   seemed  to    meditate;   at  length  she  said, 

"  Should  I  devise  the  only  means   that  seem 

to  me  to  give  thee  a  chance  of  liberty,  wouldst 

thou  have   courage  to   adventure  it?     For,   I 

:  promise  thee,  it  will  be  full  of  danger." 

V     "I  will  meet  it,  be  it  what  it  may,"  said  Ines  : 

".^'  place  danger  before  me,  armed  with  death, 

clad  in  all  his  terrors  that  can  appal  the  heart 

J  of  man,  and  though  I  Am  woman,  weak,  timid 

oby  nature,  tenderly  bred  to  shrink  from  pain 

jand  evil,  yet,  my  honour  safe,  my  faith  inviolate 

gto  him  who  is  lord  of  my  heart  and  hand,  I  feel 

that  within  me  which  gives  the  strong  assurance, 

I  have  courage  equal  to  the  encounter.     My 

soul  mounts  on  the  wing  of  daring,  even  at  the 

thoughts  of  liberty.     Be  the  means  what  they 

may,  I  will  never  waver :   this  hour  I  would 

.  lembrace  them." 

ILetM  Not  this  hour,"  said  Aza :   "  midnight  must 

hide  thy  flight.      Yet  I  trust  in  Allah  that  the 

darkness   which  shrouds  thee  from   thy  cruel 

enemies  will  be  as  light  to  direct  the  paths  of 

thy  feet.     L^dy,  there  is  within  this  fortress  a 
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Moor,  whom  1  dare  trust.  He  is  rough;  it 
may  be,  stubborn  in  his  nature,  but  he  is  devoted 
to  Hamet ;  and,  like  the  Talba,  I  will  venture 
my  life  on  his  fidelity  to  her  who  saved  my  son 
from  a  dreadful  fate.  You  know  not  our  people 
when  resentment  or  gratitude  is  the  spring  of 
action  with  them."    ''^'od  \i.  hem  )U  ^ 

ni#*  Yet  if  this  Moor  is,  as  you  say,  thus  stub* 

born,"  obsei-ved  Ines,  "may  be  he  will  not " 

Aza  interrupted  her  ;  "  Fear  him  not,  lady : 
he  is  a  Moor,  a  fiery  son  of  Ismael.  But  know 
those  climes,  whence  he  derived  his  r^ee,  that 
have  given  to  our  outward  skin  hues  intense 
and  sultry  as  an  autumn's  sun,  have  also  filled 
our  souls  with  the  kmdling  fire  of  gratitude. 
We  confine  not  our  thanks  to  cold  woMs,  br 
even  to  holy  prayers.  Acts,  acts  of  daring  and 
of  peril,  — these  speak  the  Moorish  heart  when  it 
would  requite  a  benefactor.  This  man  will  be 
true  to  thee  in  life  or  death."  ^-iamuoiia 

"  And  by  what   means,"    said   Ines,    ^^  do 
you  propose  to  do  this  act  of  mercy  to  rescue 
the  unhappy  Ines  ?  " 
^f^i  Ask  me  not  now,"  said  Aza ;  "  each  mo» 
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merit  becomes  precious.  I  have  not  one  to 
lose.  I  will  do  what  the  spirit  of  good,  who 
watches  over  thy  destiny  for  deliverance,  sug- 
gests to  me.  I  must  hence,  to  prepare  all 
things. '  At  midnight,  I  will  return.  Do  thou, 
meanwhile,  endeavour  to  take  rest.  Thou 
wilt  need  strength  of  body,  as  well  as  of  mind, 
to  pass  through  those  perils  that  must  be  en- 
countered. At  midnight  I  will  return.  And 
this  chamber,  when  the  light  of  morning  next 
looks  through  yonder  casement,  shall  be  void ; 
that  light  shall  fall  on  the  captive's  pillow, 
whilst  her  head  knows  no  prison-roof,  no 
canopy,  saving  that  of  the  free  heavens.  At 
midnight  I  will  return ;  till  then,  peape  be  ia 
thy  soul,  and  balm  in  thy  slumbers,''nYaoa  aW 
Aza  retired  to  execute  her  purpose;  and 
whilst  she  is  so  employed,  we  feel  it  but 
right  to  state,  as  briefly  as  is  possible,  those 
circumstances  which  induced  Don  Diego  so 
willingly  to  repose  a  trust  in  Aza,  which,  how- 
ever, he  never  dreamed  she  would  employ  t<>. 
attempt  the  liberation  of  his  destined  victim.  >.[. 
.  The  prior  of  Evora,  confident  of  his  own 
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personal  safety,  on  account  of  his  sacred  habit, 
and  glad  to  mortify  his  colleagues  for  the  slight 
they  had  put  upon  him  by  withholding  their 
confidence,  soon  communicated  by  what  an 
ingenious  devise  he  bad  saved  the  life  of 
Hamet.  Gonsalez  and  Diego  had  their  own 
especial  reasons  for  disliking  the  plan,  since  it 
had  been  one  point  in  their  deep-laid  policy  to 
conceal  ^vom  Ferdinand  to  ischom  he  owed  his 
captivity,  as  neither  of  these  worthies,  however 
much  they  might  have  intrigued,  had  yet  taken 
up  arms  in  opeii  rebellion. 

To  make  the  best  of  the  matter,  therefore, 
they  speedily  softened  the  offended  prior,  and 
induced  him,  as  well  as  Don  John  of  Almeria, 
(who  was  anxious  to  oblige  Diego  and  Gon- 
salez, in  order  to  secure  them  as  partisans  of 
Don  Sanchez,)  to  promise  not  to  betray,  even 
to  their  own  people,  "who  were  the  persons  that 
had  thus  captured  the  young  prince,  Don 
John  the  more  readily  yielded  to  this  request, 
as  he  secretly  rejoiced  that  the  prior  had,  by  an 
artifice,  in  consequence  of  Ferdinand  being  a 
prisoner,  preserved  the  life  of  so  gallant  a  Moor 
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as  Hamet ;  and  he  hoped  that,  by  still  holding ' 
Ferdinand  in  captivity,  some  terms  might  be 
accomplished  to  restore  the  sharif  to  liberty. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  artful  Gonsalez  had 
determined,  should  the  affair  come  to  the  ears 
of  the  king  before  all  was  assured  (so  that  he 
could  act  openly  against  him  in  safety  to  him- 
self), to  make  the  Moors  as  scape-goat,  and  lay 
the  detention  of  the  young  prince  entirely  to 
their  charge.      ■ 

In  order  to  give  colour  to  this  falsehood,  if  it 
eventually  became  necessary  to  maintain  it,  he 
had  contrived  that  intelligence  should  be  con- 
veyed, by  a  creature  of  his  own,  to  the  master 
of  the  Wing,  informing  him,  as  if  it  came  from 
a  secret  friend  in  the  fortress,  that  Ines  de 
Castro  had  given  up  the  Prince  Ferdinand  to 
the  Moors,  who  had  assisted  in  effecting  her 
escape  from  prison.  Nothing  could  be  more 
artful  than  this  plan,  since  it  was  calcu- 
lated not  only  to  free  Gonsalez  and  Diego  from 
all  suspicion  in  that  affair,  but  also  to  sanction 
whatever  violent  means  they  might  adopt  to 
conceal  so  dangerous  a  witness  of  their  own 
iniquity  as  the  unhappy  Ines. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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CHAPTER  III. 

By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence  : 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion. 

Shakspeare. 


Before  the  expected  hour  of  midnight,  Ines 
had  forsaken  her  couch,  where  she  had  endea- 
voured to  take  rest,  to  recruit  her  spirits  to  bear 
those  toils  and  difficulties  which  Aza  Anzurez 
had  assured  her  would  be  found  as  the  compa- 
nions of  her  escape,  though  she  knew  not  yet  by 
what  means  it  could  be  effected.  There  was 
no  light  in  her  apartment ;  for  Aza,  fearful  of 
creating  the  least  suspicion,  had  determined  on 
no  account  again  to  enter  the  prison-chamber 
till  the  hour  in  which  she  hoped  to  effect  her 
captive's  deliverance. 

Ines  arose,  however ;  and,  by  such  light  as 
was  afforded  by  a  moon  over  whose  face  hazy 
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clouds  were  successively  flitting,  endeavoured  to 
make  such  preparations  as  she  best  could  to 
leave  the  fortress.  She  wrapped  her  large 
mantle  around  her,  bound  her  silken  coif  close 
over  her  hair,  and  threw  on  a  veil  which  was 
calculated  to  conceal  her  features  as  well  as  to 
protect  her  from  the  night  air.  She  next  en- 
deavoured to  take  some  refi'eshment,  for  it  had 
not  been  removed  on  the  previous  evening ;  and 
having  done  this,  she  spent  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time  that  yet  remained  to  her  in 
fervent  addresses  to  Heaven,  that  she  might 
pass  in  safety  from  this  prison  of  danger  and 
dishonour.  She  arose  strengthened  and  re- 
freshed. For  what  can  so  effectually  restore  the 
mind  to  its  natural  tone  as  the  united  influence 
of  hope  and  religious  trust  ? 

Yet  every  moment  which  now  intervened 
appeared  an  age  to  her  suspense ;  sometimes 
she  fancied  Aza  might  be  disappointed  in  her 
expected  plan ;  at  others  she  feared  the  Moor 
would  not  come  ;  and  again  she  felt  that  contest 
of  hope  and  fear  which  is  experienced  by  the 
-criminal  who  awaits  the  sentence  of  his  judge* 
£  2 
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Certainty,  in  any  shape,  she  felt  would  be  a 
relief.  But  when  at  length  she  heard  the  bell 
of  the  castle  proclaim  the  midnight  hour,  her 
expectation  became  intense ;  and  she  stood, 
scarcely  breathing,  as  she  counted  stroke  after 
stroke,  till  the  number  twelve  was  completed, 
and  the  last  dull  sound  died  away  on  the  hollow 
winds,  which  in  these  mountainous  regions  have 
always  a  melancholy  cadence. 

So  intense  was  her  anxiety,  that  she  dared 
not  move  from  the  spot,  where  she  stood  leaning 
against  the  wall  by  the  casement,  her  eye  and 
ear  fixed  in  attentive  observance  of  the  door, 
that  door  which  she  now  looked  upon  as  the 
portal  of  hope  and  liberty.  For  some  time  she 
listened  :  not  a  sound  came ;  and  as  her  alarms 
gradually  rose  higher  than  her  hopes,  her  heart 
palpitated  with  thick  beatings,  and  her  counte- 
nance, that  had  in  it  an  expression  of  agonised 
anxiety,  looked,  as  the  cold  light  of  the  moon 
shone  through  the  window  upon  it,  as  still  and 
as  white  as  that  of  a  marble  statue  representing 
the  passion  of  despair. 

At  length  her  ear  caught  a  sound,  a  slight 
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sound  as  from  a  distance.  It  came  nearer. 
Some  one  moved  cautiously  along.  She  felt 
assured  that  steps  now  approached  her  chamber. 
Every  nerve  in  her  body  seemed  at  this  instant 
to  have  a  distinct  life  of  its  own.  So  acute 
were  her  feelings,  and  so  much  did  she  tremble, 
that  she  could  scarcely  stand.  A  light  gleamed 
under  the  door,  and  shot  its  long  rays  upon  the 
floor.  A  key  turned ;  she  shuddered  lest  the 
slight  noise  it  made  should  create  alarm.  The 
door  opened,  and  Aza  Anzurez  entered,  bearing 
a  lamp,  which  she  shadowed  with  her  hand,  that 
looked  blood-red  by  its  transparency  as  it  inter- 
cepted the  beams  of  so  strong  a  flame. 

Aza  was  followed  by  a  Moor,  whose  attire 
showed  he  was  ready  for  departure  :  his  turban, 
of  a  dark  red  cloth,  was  bound  close  round  his 
forehead.  The  cynical  expression  of  his  eye, 
never  at  any  time  pleasing,  did  not  escape  the 
observation  of  Ines.  He  was  armed  with  a 
dagger,  and  a  cimeter  hung  from  his  belt.  In 
his  hand  he  carried  a  riding  wand.  A  scrip,  or 
wallet,  was  fastened  across  his  shoulders,  while 
a  gypsire,  which  hung  as  if  to  biilance?  his 
E  3 
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dagger  on  the  other  side  his  girdle,  looked  well 
filled. 

"  Has  thy  heart  failed  thee,  lady  ?  "  said  Aza 
Anzurez :  "  you  look  white  as  the  lily  of  the 
field." 

"  No,"  replied  Ines  :  "  I  feared  you  would 
not  come.  I  shall  be  well  anon,  and  able  to  go 
with  you.  I  will  but  rest  me  for  a  moment,  till 
I  may  so  far  recover  myself  to  tread  with  a  firm 
step.     Give  me  to  drink  of  yonder  water." 

Aza  pointed  to  the  door,  which  Cassim,  the 
Moor  who  attended  her,  instantly  closed,  as  she 
gave  Ines  a  goblet  of  water,  and  thus  addressed 
her,  whilst  the  fair  captive  sat  for  a  few  minutes 
to  recover  from  her  extreme  agitation ;  —  "  This 
Moor,  lady,  Cassim  by  name,  was  a  faithful 
follower  of  my  deceased  lord,  Alcanzor ;  nor 
did  he  desert  the  widow  of  his  prince  in  her 
fallen  fortunes.  In  my  exile  he  attended  me  as 
herdsman  to  my  flocks.  True  to  me  and  mine, 
doubt  not  he  will  be  so  to  thee.  Fear  him  not, 
therefore,  but  trust  him ;  for  the  brave  and  the 
faithful  are  ever  the  honourable." 

Ines,  in  a  few  words,  expressed  her  thanks, 
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and  the  confidence  she  reposed  in  the  Moor 
destined  to  be  her  guide. 

"  Now,  lady,"  continued  Aza,  "  say  where 
you  would  have  him  conduct  you.  Some  place 
of  shelter,  I  trust,  will  be  found  not  far  distant  ; 
since,  in  times  like  these,  the  ways  and  paths  of 
the  mountains  are  full  of  danger." 

"  I  fear  nothing  but  the  pursuit  of  Don 
Diego,"  said  Ines. 

"  Fear  him  not,"  answered  Aza :  "  he  shall 
not  know  the  road  you  have  taken,  when  he 
discovers  your  escape." 

"  But  your  safety  after  this  generous  act," 
said  Ines  :  "  Alas  !  how  selfish  have  I  been  in 
my  own  desire  for  liberty,  to  forget  the  peril 
you  must  run  to  deliver  me ;  or,  may  be,  you 
bear  me  company." 

"  No,"  said  Aza ;  "  did  I  do  so,  it  might  be 
thought  that,  to  ensure  the  life  of  Hamet,  I 
was  about  to  become  a  traitor  to  those  within 
this  fortress.  I  fear  not  Don  Diego,  since  he  is 
desirous  to  draw  from  me  a  promise  never  to 
betray  to  Christian  ears  that  7ie  brought  hither 
Prince  Ferdinand  as  a  prisoner  with  yourself. 
E  4 
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When  I  tell  him  that  I  gave  you  liberty,  to  save 
you  from  his  power,  however  angr}^  he  may  feel, 
yet  will  he  fear  to  provoke  me.  Think  not  of 
him :  leave  me  to  answer  such  as  Diego.  Rather 
say  where  you  would  go  for  shelter,  when  you 
leave  these  walls." 

**  To  the  monastery  of  Santa  Clara  at  Coim- 
bra,"  said  Ines :  "  there  I  shall  be  safe.  Come 
hither,  Aza,  and  to  thy  friendly  ear  will  I  whis- 
per wherefore  T  would  seek  the  walls  of  Santa 
Clara." 

Aza  Anzurez  bent  her  head,  whilst  in  a 
whisper  Ines  de  Castro  confided  to  her  the 
cause  which  in  particular  induced  her  to  bend 
her  steps  towards  Santa  Clara,  a  confidence 
she  could  not  speak  aloud  in  the  presence  of 
Cassim.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  told  in  few 
words,  and  Aza  pressed  the  hand  of  Ines,  as 
she  bowed  her  head  in  token  of  approval.  "  It 
is  well,"  she  said  aloud,  "  Coimbra  is  but  a  few 
leagues  hence ;  you  will  reach  it  before  to-mor- 
row at  noon.     Are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Ines,  "  I  will  now  commit 
myself  to  the  faithful  guidance  of  yonder  Moor, 
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and  sh<5uld  better  times  come,  the  friends 
who  delivered  the  unhappy  Ines  de  Castro 
from  these  walls  will  find  she  is  capable  of 
gratitude.  Thy  reward  Cassim  shall  be  as 
large  as  it  is  well  deserved." 

"  Lady,"  said  Cassim,  "  the  reward  is  not 
deserved  till  the  service  it  would  recompense  is 
done.  I  am  but  one  man,  and  we  must  pass 
through  these  mountains  that  are  beset  with 
enemies.  I  may  not  promise  to  fulfil  your 
wishes,  but  I  wall  attempt  it." 

"  It  is  all  I  can  desire,"  said  Ines :  "  thy 
success  rests  in  God's  will.     I  am  ready." 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  cried  Aza :  —  "  there  is 
in  this  fortress,  lady,  a  subterranean  passage, 
by  tradition  known  to  us  Moors :  it  is  now  half 
choked  up  by  time  and  decay,  and  in  such  a 
ruinous  condition  that  had  it  been  known  to 
yonder  Master  of  the  Wing,  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  surprised  the  castle  even  by  those  very 
means  once  intended  for  its  safety.  It  issues 
near  a  mountain  pass  that  lies  in  the  direction 
of  the  city  to  which  you  desire  to  journey.  By 
this  I  can  conduct  you,  and  by  no  other ;  for 
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you  are  lost  did  you  but  attempt  to  pass  the 
gates." 

''  Go  on,"  said  Ines ;  "  I  fear  nothing,  gener- 
ous Aza;  may  God  reward  you  for  this  act, 
by  guiding  you  to  know  his  truth !  When  we 
next  meet,  if  meet  we  ever  should  again,  may 
you  be  Christian  ! " 

"  The  wish  is  kindly  meant,  I  doubt  not," 
replied  Aza ;  "  since  those  who  deem  they 
follow  truth  cannot  desire  a  nobler  thing  in 
requital  to  another,  than  a  knowledge  of  it. 
But  think  not  thus  of  Aza  Anzurez.  Your 
Christian  priests  have  taught  you  that  the  law 
of  Mahomet  says  women  have  not  a  soul  for 
Paradise.  It  is  a  false  tongue  that  teaches 
thus.  The  Moslem  woman  hopes  for  happi- 
ness beyond  the  grave,  where  none  but  the 
virtuous  may  drink  of  the  fountains  of  Salsabil 
whose  sides  are  of  camphire,  and  whose  peb- 
bled bed  is  of  jewels  more  precious  than 
rubies  and  whiter  than  ocean's  pearls.  Think 
not,  then,  that  Aza  would  desert  the  faith  of 
her  fathers,  and  cast  it  off  as  the  reptile  does 
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its    skin.      A   daughter   of    Ismael    may   not 
change  her  faith." 

"  Then,"  said  Lies,  as  she  arose  to  follow 
Aza,  who  was  preparing  to  lead  the  way,  <'  may 
Heaven,  for  the  sake  of  thy  good  deed,  forgive 
thy  erring  faith  !  May  God  bless  thee  and 
thine  !  " 

.  Aza  now  stood  without  the  chamber,  and 
extended  her  hand  to  Ines  to  lead  her  down 
the  winding  stairs.  "  All  sleeps  within  the 
castle,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice  :  "lady,  be  thy 
step  noiseless  as  the  camel's  foot." 

S^vift,  yet  cautious,  was  their  descent,  and 
they  soon  found  themselves  within  the  hall  of 
the  castle,  as  it  was  necessary  to  cross  it  in 
order  to  proceed  to  another  part  of  the  old 
building.  The  rays  of  the  lamp  were  insuffi- 
cient to  show  perfectly  the  extent  of  this  gloomy 
and  ancient  apartment,  though  they  gleamed 
on  many  a  coat  of  mail,  helmet  and  hauber- 
geon,  lance  and  spear,  that  hung  upon  the  bare 
walls.  A  row  of  massive  columns  stood  on 
either  side,  and  supported  the  roof.  It  was 
with  a   feeling  of  dreadful   apprehension  that 
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liies  SAW  glide  from  behind  one  of  these  pillars 
a  dusky  figure,  armed,  as  if  on  the  watch.  The 
lamp  showed  him  to  be  a  Moor. 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Aza,  who  saw  Ines  shudder 
ati&l  'iflrM' '  back  ;  "  it  is  Zegris,  the  faithful 
Zegris.  He  was  the  banner-bearer  of  Alcanzor,' 
and  with  him  the  word  of  Alcanzor's  widow  is 
a  command,  be  it  for  life  or  death.  He  ex- 
pects us:  he  is  the  guard  to-night  within  the 
fortress,  and  will  assist  in  your  escape." 

As  she  spoke,  Zegris,  who  seemed  to  watch 
the  sliglitest  indication  of  Aza's  will,  came  for- 
ward and  joined  Cassim.  They  crossed  the 
hall  and  several  vaulted  passages,  till  at  length 
they  entered  within  a  small  tower  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  building. 

"Look  at  yonder  door,"  said  Aza:  "there 
we  descend." 

It  required  the  united  strength  of  Cassim  and 
Zegris  to  open  this  door,  as  Aza  carefully  held 
the  lamp.  This  done,  she  bade  the  latter  light 
torches  which  he  had  in  readiness.  He  obeyed, 
and  was  the  first  to  descend  the  steep,  narrow, 
and  broken  flight  of  steps,  that  went,  as  it  were. 
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into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  Aza  took 
Ines  once  more  by  the  hand,  and  Cassim  fol- 
lowed, bearing  a  lighted  torch.  The  damps 
that  hung  reeking  from  the  walls,  the  cold  rush 
of  air,  and  the  earthy  smell  showed  these  wind- 
ing steps  had  long  been  pent  up,  and  it  was 
only  by  extreme  caution  that  they  could  be 
passed  in  safety.  At  length  they  reached  the 
bottom,  where  a  door  of  iron  stood  covered 
with  rust,  and  partly  decayed,  but  secured  by 
massive  bars.  These  gave  way  to  the  strength 
of  the  Moors. 

"  The  cavern   lies  before  you,"    said  Aza: 
"  here  we  part."  ^i>rA^  ]'« 

Ines,  whose  feelings  were  too  powerful  for 
speech,  could  only  embrace  her  deliverer,  and 
thank  her  in  half-formed  sentences.  "  Go, 
daughter  of  a  Christian  people,"  said  Aza, 
"mayst  thou  be  happy!  Think  sometimes  of 
the  Moor  :  and  may  Allah,  whose  hand  created 
both  Moor  and  Christian,  —  may  He  guide  thee 
in  peace.     Fare  thee  well !  " 

Ines  followed  in  silence  her  guides,  as  she 
waved  her  hand  to  Aza,   nor  did  the  noble- 
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minded  widow  of  Alcanzor  quit  the  spot  till  the 
last  faint  echoes  of  their  footsteps,  that  ran 
along  the  hollow  way  beneath  the  earth,  assured 
her  they  had  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
cavern. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Ines  when,  issuing 
from  its  mouth,  she  found  a  third  Moor  who 
there  awaited  them  holding  two  mules  for  her- 
self and  Cassim.  She  now  learned  from  the 
latter,  that  by  the  active  exertions  of  Aza  (who 
entrusted  only  those  Moors  with  her  plan  upon 
whose  fidelity  she  could  depend)  the  mules  had 
been  brought  out  by  the  postern  gate  of  the 
castle,  and  led  round  to  this  spot,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.  Ines  instantly  mounted,  Cas- 
sim following  her  example,  whilst  her  heart 
swelled  with  gratitude  to  her  generous  preserver. 
As  she  looked  back,  her  eye  caught  a  sight  of 
the  fortress  that  stood  towering  and  dark  on 
the  summit  of  the  precipice  which  she  was 
about  to  descend,  nor  could  she  gaze  on  its 
walls  without  mingled  sensations  of  terror  and 
interest ;  —  terror,  when  she  thought  on  the 
dangers  that  there  had  encompassed  her ;  and 
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interest,  when  she  reflected  that  she  had  left 
within  them  Ferdinand,  the  eldest  born  of  her 
beloved  husband,  still  a  captive,  and  Aza,  her 
deliverer,  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  and  mis- 
chances of  war. 

She  sighed  as,  descending  the  path,  the  towers 
were  lost  to  her  view ;  and,  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion she  now  pursued,  an  opening  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  pass  afforded  her  a  sight  of  the 
heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coimbra.  The 
clouds,  which  hitherto  obscured  the  moon,  gra- 
dually broke  and  passed  away,  and  a  full  flood  of 
silver  Hght  displayed  in  all  their  majesty  of  out- 
line the  mountain  tops,  dazzling  with  lustre,  yet 
white  and  cold  as  polished  marble. 

"  They  are  near  Coimbra,"  thought  Ines,  as 
she  gazed  upon  them :  "  and  at  Coimbra  are 
my  children ;  —  there  I  shall  once  more  see  my 
children."  A  mother's  feelings  filled  her  heart 
as  this  thought  crossed  her  mind;  and  she 
journeyed  on  with  renewed  strength,  with  a  joy 
that  long  had  been  a  stranger  to  her  bosom. 
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There  I  throw  my  gage, 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  a  king, 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty. 

If  guilty  dread  halh  left  thee  so  inuch  strength, 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop ; 
By  that,  and  all  the  rights  of  knighthood  else, 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm, 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 

Shaksfeare. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  in  these  pages  to  detail 
the  various  events  of  a  strife  so  unnatural  as  that 
between  Alonso,  king  of  Portugal,  and  his  ille- 
gitimate but  gallant  brother  Don  Sanchez :  — 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  although  the  latter  again 
possessed  himself  of  Codycera,  near  Albu- 
querque, the  king  having  taken  the  field  in 
person,  the  governor  of  that  city,  in  the  absence 
of  Sanchez,  surrendered  it  to  Alonso,  who  burnt 
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it  to  the  ground,  and  by  a  step  so  fearful  struck 
dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  rebel  powers. 

Still  Don  Sanchez  held  out,  though  Alonso 
was  bent  on  his  ruin.  In  character  the  sove- 
reign of  Portugal  much  resembled  a  monarch  of 
a  later  period,  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden, 
and,  like  him,  thought  a  kmg  should  ever  lead 
in  person,  as  foremost  to  meet  danger.  The 
chivalric  spirit  of  the  times,  also,  inspired  Alonso 
with  a  love  of  individual  heroic  deeds ;  so  that 
he  was  as  willing  to  decide  a  contest  by  single 
combat,  whilst  both  armies  w^ere  looking  on,  as 
he  would  have  been  to  splinter  a  lance  in  the 
tournament.  His  actions,  like  his  passions 
which  inspired  them,  were  sudden,  violent,  and 
often  rash.  We  have  now  to  relate  an  instance 
of  this,  productive  of  the  most  extraordinary 
effects. 

The  king,  at  the  time  we  open  this  chapter, 
had  retired  into  the  castle  of  St.  lago,  which  we 
before  noticed  as  standing  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  camp.  His  mother,  the  venerable  Isa- 
bella, his  queen,  Beatrice  of  Castile,  and  his 
daughter,  the  infanta   Mary,  were  with  him  ; 
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whilst  Don  Pedro,  who  had  not  yet  obtained 
intelligence  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  was  again 
engaged  in  strenuous  efforts  against  the  rebels. 
Hamet  also,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  had,  on 
the  previous  day,  been  consigned  as  a  prisoner 
to  Alonso  by  the  master  of  the  Wing.  Intelli- 
gence on  the  sudden  had  been  brought  to  the 
king  that  the  bastard  of  Portugal,  supported  by 
a  numerous  army,  was  on  the  march  to  surprise 
the  camp  which  still  whitened  the  plain. 

Alonso,  who,  it  was  naturally  expected,  would 
have  headed  his  men-at-arms  on  the  instant,  to 
come  to  that  decisive  battle  he  had  so  long  and 
so  ardently  desired,  instead  of  doing  this,  re- 
solved on  one  of  those  acts  of  rash  encounter 
for  which  he  was  famed  ;  and  neither  the  coun- 
sels of  his  mother,  to  whose  powerful  mind, 
unsubdued  in  its  vigour  by  age,  he  had  always 
shown  great  respect,  nor  the  advice  of  Azevedo, 
could  shake  his  purpose.  He  sent  his  glove  by 
a  herald  to  challenge  to  single  combat  that 
brother  whom  he  had  driven  into  rebellion  by 
unceasing  hatred  and  oppression,  with  a  proposal 
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that  the  law  of  arms  should  finally  decide  the 
quarrel  between  them. 

The  spot  named  by  the  kmg  for  this  hostile 
meeting  was  the  vast  plain  that  surrounded  the 
camp ;  the  hour,  noon,  on  the  following  day. 
Whatever  were  the  intentions  of  Alonso  con- 
cerning Hamet,  he  was  now  too  busied  in 
arranging  matters  before  the  expected  combat, 
to  put  his  cruel  intentions  into  execution, 
though  he  still  persisted  that,  unless  Prince 
Ferdinand  were  restored  harmless  on  the  day 
after  that  of  the  combat,  he  would  execute  the 
dreadful  threat  denounced  on  Hamet  by  public 
proclamation. 

At  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  be- 
tween himself  and  Don  Sanchez,  the  cavalcade 
issuing  from  the  castle  of  St.  lago  was  more  like 
that  attending  some  high  festival  for  martial 
sports,  than  one  which  sallied  forth  to  witness  a 
combat  so  rash  and  desperate.  Every  thing 
spoke  a  brilliancy  of  rejoicing  that  could  alone 
arise  fi'om  the  entire  confidence  which  all  men 
entertained  in  the  certainty  that  success  would 
attend  their  warlike  champion  the  king.  A  long 
F   9. 
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line  of  steel-clad  archers  issued  from  beneath  the 
lofty  gateway  of  St.  lago,  followed  by  heralds 
and  marshals,  rich  in  their  gorgeous  apparel; 
and  loud  bursts  of  martial  music  made  the  old 
walls  ring  again  in  echoes  to  their  clangour. 

A  chosen  band  of  knights,  mounted  on  steeds 
gaily  caparisoned,  next  appeared  as  the  body 
guard  of  the  royal  family.  Their  helmets,  with 
lowered  visors  and  waving  plumes,  shone  re- 
splendent, whilst  each  appeared  with  his  massive 
shield  (supported  by  a  chain  from  the  breast), 
and  his  lance,  that  had  affixed  to  it  a  small 
square  banner,  indicative  that  he  who  bore  it 
had  risen  to  the  honour  of  being  a  knight  ban- 
neret. Next  appeared  the  sovereign,  fully 
armed,  mounted  on  his  favourite  war-horse,  his 
figure  drawn  to  its  utmost  height  as  he  sat  go- 
verning the  animal  with  his  accustomed  ease, 
and  waving  his  mailed  hand  to  the  crowd  that 
saluted  with  deafening  shouts  the  presence  of 
their  warlike  king.  His  banner-bearer  followed, 
attended  by  two  esquires  of  the  body,  the  one 
bearing  a  broad  and  massive  shield,  the  other 
the  royal  and  glittering  lance. 
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Next  came  a  crowd  of  young  and  agile 
knights  (their  arms  new  and  brilliant),  in  whose 
appearance  there  was  an  evident  attention  to 
display  the  utmost  magnificence  of  helmet, 
shield,  and  housings.  The  manner  in  which 
they  rode  was  also  gay  and  airy;  now  address- 
ing each  other  wdth  some  lively  remark,  or 
looking  around  them,  whilst  curvetting  and 
managing  their  horses,  so  as  at  once  to  show  off 
the  animals  and  the  grace  and  skill  of  their 
riders  to  the  best  advantage.  These  knights 
w^ere  appointed  to  a  high  and  distinguished  duty; 
to  which,  in  the  gallant  spirit  of  chivalry,  they 
had  emulously  aspired  —  namely,  that  of  guard 
of  honour  to  the  three  royal  dames,  who,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  sallied  forth  to  witness  the 
combat  of  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  father ;  for 
in  every  one  of  these  relations  did  Alonso  stand 
to  these  ladies. 

His  mother,  the  venerable  Isabella,  was 
mounted  on  a  cream-coloured  horse,  the  bridle 
held  by  a  youthful  knight  who  walked  at  the 
head  of  the  animal.  There  was  in  her  aged 
countenance  much  of  the  noble  expression  that 
F  3 
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distinguished  her  son's,  yet  none  of  its  haughty 
or  impassioned  character.  As  the  widow  and 
mother  of  a  king,  her  dress  and  appearance 
was  stately.  A  circle  of  jewels  bound  her  brows, 
and  a  large  black  veil  hung  over  her  shoulders 
like  a  mantle.  But,  though  magnificent,  her 
attire  had  in  it  nothing  gay  or  gaudy ;  it  was 
composed  of  velvet,  jet  black  in  colour,  and 
glittering  in  front  with  a  brooch,  girdle,  and 
almonier  thickly  set  with  precious  stones.  Her 
hair,  white  as  silver,  her  grave  but  benign 
aspect,  inspired  in  every  beholder  that  rever- 
ence due  to  old  age  :  a  date  of  life,  when  it  has 
been  attained  in  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
that  claims  honour's  noblest  crown ;  since  the 
old  in  goodness  and  piety  are  marked  by  having 
stood  the  great  trial  of  human  life  —  years 
assailed  by  temptation,  yet  passed  in  virtue. 
The  young  may  promise  fairly  and  hope  fairly, 
but  the  old  are  sanctified  by  practice  ;  and  none 
but  the  ignorant  or  the  vicious  can  despise  that 
time  of  life  which  God  himself  has  marked  with 
peculiar  favour,  since  honoured  age  is  often  de- 
clared by  his  holy  prophets  to  be  the  temporal 
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reward  of  the  pious  and  the  just.  The  wise  will 
ever  reverence  age,  the  fool  alone  w^ill  despise  it. 

Beatrice,  queen  of  Alonso,  though  she  was 
nearly  fifty  years  old,  was  still  young  in  com- 
parison with  Isabella.  She  appeared  like  a 
noble  tree  that  we  still  admire,  though  autumn 
has  sw  ept  away  almost  every  leaf  of  its  beauty, 
and  mellowed  with  sober  tints  those  that  yet 
hang  but  by  a  slight  tenure,  fading  on  its 
boughs.  The  queen  likewise  was  mounted  on  a 
led  palfrey ;  her  looks  spoke  anxiety  and  con- 
cern, yet  her  demeanour  was  calm  and  majestic. 
The  infanta,  Princess  Mary,  followed ;  and  she 
alone  of  all  the  females  present  seemed  to  look 
as  if  the  combat  she  was  about  to  witness  was 
neither  un suited  to  her  feelings  nor  to  her 
character ;  whilst  her  masculine  person  and 
countenance  suggested  the  idea  that  a  helmet 
and  a  lance  would  have  become  her  quite  as 
much,  and  even  more,  than  it  did  the  youthful, 
gay,  fluttering  knight  who  led  her  palfrey  by  the 
rein  :  it  w^as  evident  she  submitted  to  be  thus 
led  merely  as  a  matter  of  state,  not  of  choice. 

The  aged  Azevedo,  and  many  elders  amongst 
F  4 
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the  nobles  who  attended  the  court  and  counsels 
of  the  kmg,  followed,  as  well  as  the  ladies  whose 
office  it  was  to  wait  upon  the  princesses.  A  vast 
company  of  knights  bachelors  closed  the  proces- 
sion. As  the  king  approached  the  spot  appointed 
for  the  meeting,  he  saw  a  dense  and  glittering 
body  of  men-at-arms,  drawn  up  in  line ;  in  front  of 
whose  warlike  appearance  might  be  seen  several 
knights,  mounted  on  horseback,  all  armed.  One 
of  thescj  attended  by  two  persons  also  mounted, 
advanced  to  meet  the  king,  and  as  they  stopped 
within  some  yards  of  what  might  be  termed  the 
arena  chosen  for  the  combat,  they  lowered  their 
lances  to  salute  him ;  a  piece  of  courtesy  common 
even  between  enemies  about  to  engage  in  contest. 
Alonso,  followed  by  his  principal  knights, 
came  forward  to  receive  them,  and  as  he  re- 
tiu'ned,  with  haughty  condescension,  the  salute, 
he  said  to  the  foremost  in  his  accustomed  hasty 
tone  and  manner :  "  Thou  art  Don  Sanchez  of 
Portugal,  as  bastard  in  thy  loyalty  as  in  thy 
blood.  Our  glove  was  not  returned,  and  we 
are  here  in  person  to  maintain  that  challenge  it 
gave  to  ihy  rebel  arms.     If  thou  hast  in  thee 
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one  spark  of  our  common  father,  old  king 
Denis's  spirit,  pkmt  thy  lance  m  rest,  dally  not 
with  time  or  place,  and  so  may  St.  Francis 
bless  our  arms  as  we  will  teach  thee  the  duty 
due  to  us,  thy  legitimate  brother  and  thy  king  ; 
or  wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  rebel  lance,  fall  at 
our  feet  in  the  sight  of  thy  traiterous  host,  and 
ask  mercy  for  this  unnatural  rebellion  ?  " 

"  I  will  ask  no  mercy  of  him,"  replied  Don 
Sanchez,  "  who  proclaimed  me  traitor,  ere  I 
had  harboured  one  thought  of  treason;  who 
seized  the  estates  consigned  to  me  by  the  late 
king,  my  father ;  branded  me  with  infamy  and 
proscription,  and,  having  driven  me  to  arms  by 
hatred  most  unnatural,  persecution  most  unjust, 
now  gives  me  offers  of  mercy,  if,  craven-like, 
I  would  acknowledge  myself  such  as  he  would 
make  me  !  This  I  will  never  do.  No,  rather 
would  I  die  the  death  in  this  contest  than  yield 
to  such  base  compromise.  For  one  thing,  king 
Alonso,  even  I,  thy  most  misused  brother,  will 
thank  thee ;  it  is,  that  thou  hast  given  me  a 
better  chance,  the  single  combat  of  sword  and 
liince.     Man  to  man,  body  to  body,  will  I  meet 
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thee;  the  just  cause  agamst  the  tyrannous 
quarrel.  I  will  not  fear  it ;  and  if  I  fall,  my 
blood  will  spare  that  of  my  faithful  friends  and 
followers." 

"  Rather  say,"  replied  the  king,  "  of  thy 
rascaille  Moors.  Shame  on  thee,  Don  Sanchez, 
who,  as  the  offspring  of  a  Christian  king, 
though  base  in  birth,  could  thus  call  in  the  aid 
of  infidels  to  assist  thy  pretended  rights,  and 
bring  a  barbarous  invasion  on  Algarva,  where 
the  tawny  cut-throats  spike  the  very  women  and 
children  on  their  cimeters,  whilst  the  red  fires 
of  our  burning  cities  give  light  to  their  helUsh 
acts  of  cruelty.    This  is  thy  doing." 

"It  is  false,  king,"  cried  Don  Sanchez ;  "I  had 
no  part  in  this  invasion  of  the  barbarous  hosts 
that  have  overrun  Algarva  like  a  sweeping  pes- 
tilence, which  spares  nor  sex  nor  age.  Those 
Moors  who  were  conquered  by  thy  own  arms, 
were  invited  by  thy  own  promise  of  mercy  to 
live  at  peace  within  thy  dominions.  These 
thou  hast  cruelly  oppressed  by  vexatious  acts 
and  tyrannous  imposts.  These  I  promised 
should  find  redress  by  my  interference,  if  my 
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arm  prevailed  to  bring  thee  to  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice ;  with  these  I  took  part,  and  not  with  the 
barbarous  invaders  of  Algarva,  whom  I  would 
chastise  as  well  as  thou,  did  not  my  own  wrongs 
demand  such  powers  as  I  may  lead  into  the 
field." 

"  But  thou  art  answerable,"  said  Alonso, 
"  for  the  acts  of  thy  allies.  The  Talba,  the 
fierce  Talba,  has  invited,  nay,  formed  and  set 
on  foot,  this  very  enterprise  which  has  brought 
on  the  miserable  kingdom  of  Algarva  the  woes 
of  famine,  fire,  and  slaughter.  I  tell  thee  the 
barbarians  have  made  war  on  the  very  earth ; 
the  fields  of  Algarva  have  they  burnt  up  like 
chaff;  nor  have  they  quenched  the  flames,  but 
with  the  blood  of  the  native  Christians.  Fo- 
rests, cities,  all  have  fallen  before  these  invaders 
that  poured  on  the  wretched  country,  like  the 
locusts  of  Egypt,  sudden  and  innumerable, 
spreading  destruction  wherever  they  came.  — 
This  is  thy  Talba's  act,  and  thoU  shalt  answer 
it,  for  he  is  thy  ally  ! " 

"  Not  in  this,"  said  Don  Sanchez ;  "so  help 
me  holv  saints   of  heaven,  I  knew  not  of  his 
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purpose,  and  in  this  is  he  a  traitor  to  me  as 
well  as  to  Algarva/* 

"  I  will  have  no  more  words,"  exclaimed 
Alonso  ;  "  we  are  not  here  to  war,  like  women, 
with  the  tongue,  and  the  sharp  encounter  of 
angry  taunts.  Take  thy  ground,  Don  Sanchez, 
whilst  the  trumpets  bray  forth  the  charge 
that  shall. give  thee  to  the  chastisement  of  thy 
abused  kuig  and  offended  brother.  If  we  fall, 
—  as  we  our  self  gave  the  challenge,  —  for  that 
portion  of  king  Denis's  blood  which  flows  in 
thy  veins,  we  pardon  thee  our  death  ;  but  if 
thou  art  vanquished,  look  to  Heaven  for  mercy, 
since  none,  save  a  short  shrift  with  the  priest, 
shalt  thou  find  from  Alonso." 

"  And  none  other  would  I  ask,  proud  king," 
said  Don  Sanchez.  "  But  vaunt  not  the  issue 
ere  the  combat  has  commenced.  To  God  and 
my  just  cause  do  I  refer  me,  be  it  for  life  or 
death.  Yet,  Alonso,  I  would  rather  forgive  thy 
past  injuries  than  here  contest  them  by  way  of 
arms,  so  that  thou  wouldst  avow  the  wrongs 
thou  hast  heaped  on  thy  father's  son;  for,  if 
we  meet,   T  must  forget  thou  art  my  brother, 
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and  remember  thee  only  as  my  worst,  my  most 
constant  and  deadly  foe." 

"  Know  me  still  as  such,"  replied  Alonso, 
whilst  a  haughty  glance  of  defiance  shot  from 
his  eyes  upon  his  brother.  "  It  will  serve,  like 
a  whetstone,  to  sharpen  thy  steel.  Here,  I 
lower  my  visor.  To  thy  post,  Don  Sanchez ; 
—  esquires,  knaves,  why  loiter  ye  ?  Give  me 
buckler  and  lance,  and  look  the  men-at-arms 
form  a  wide  circle  around  us.  If  I  fall,  hurt 
not  the  bastard;  our  word  is  pledged  for  his 
safety ;  and  though  he  be  allied  with  Moors, 
yet  is  he  no  infidel  who  may  be  hanged  like  a 
dog,  and  no  faith  broken.  Bid  the  trumpet 
speak,  and  see  our  orders  be  obeyed  on  the 
instant." 

A  wide  extended  circle  was  speedily  form- 
ed, one  half  of  which  was  composed  of  those 
nobles,  knights,  and  men,  who  attended  on 
the  king ;  the  other  half  consisted  of  the  par- 
tisans of  Don  Sanchez.  These  several  bands 
stood  mute,  with  lowering  angry  looks  on  each 
other,  like  two  black  thunder-clouds  that  divide 
the  heavens  before  a  storm,  and  onlv  unite  when 
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it  is  about  to  burst.  Even  so  did  these  now 
form,  by  their  conjunction,  the  vast  circus  that 
was  to  be  the  witness  of  this  strange  and  most 
unnatural  combat;  yet,  unnatural  as  it  was,  by 
no  means  singular  during  the  middle  ages,  when 
not  only  brother  waged  war  against  brother, 
but  even  sons  against  fathers,  of  which  our  own 
history  affords  some  melancholy  examples, 
especially  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, as  well  as  in  that  of  an  earlier  period, 
William  of  Normandy  with  his  guilty  and  un- 
fortunate son  Robert. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  queen  mother, 
Isabella,  and  the  queen  consort,  Beatrice,  who 
had  talked  apart  with  Azevedo  during  the  form- 
ing of  the  circle  for  the  combat,  now  both  ap- 
peared much  agitated,  and  drew  nearer  to  the 
field  of  action  than  the  regular  limits  would 
admit.  The  marshals  of  the  field  most  respect- 
fully requested  the  royal  dames  to  retire,  as  the 
trumpet  had  already  blown  the  first  blast ;  at 
the  sound  of  which  the  two  champions  had 
taken  their  station  face  to  face  at  the  opposite 
^extremities  of  the  ring.     On  the  second  blast 
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of  the  trumpet  they  poised  their  shields,  and 
fixed  the  pointed  lance  in  rest;  at  the  third 
rude  breath,  Nature's  law  was  to  be  broken, 
and  brother  was  to  rush  on  brother. 

They  both  prepared,  with  that  high  resolution 
in  their  demeanour  which  showed  their  purpose 
to  be  as  stern  as  it  was  fixed.  Both  were  noble, 
both  royal,  and  warriors  far  above  the  ordinary 
race  of  combatants.  Tlieir  approaching  contest 
might  be  compared  to  that  of  two  eagles,  to 
which  men  must  necessarily  look  up,  when  they 
behold  a  combat  waged  between  those  whose 
elevation  is  so  much  above  their  own. 

Yet,  at  the  instant  when  the  last  signal  of  the 
trumpet  proclaimed  the  onset,  Isabella  —  for- 
getful of  her  age,  and  with  a  vigour  that  could 
only  have  been  inspired  by  an  excitement  like 
that  of  a  fever,  which  has  in  it  tenfold  the 
strength  of  even  youthful  health  —  made  her 
way  through  all  impediments  ;  and  in  a  moment 
the  gentle,  j^et  spirited  animal  she  rode,  bore 
her  up  to  the  very  centre  of  the  circus.  She 
checked  its  career,  and  the  queen  mother  of 
Alonso  remained  fixed,  with  her  right  arm  ex- 
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tended,  and  her  imploring  voice  crying  aloud, 
"  Forbear  I "  as  the  two  combatants,  who  had 
obeyed  the  signal,  were  rushing  to  the  onset 
with  pointed  lances  against  each  other,  and  who 
now,  with  extreme  difficulty,  whilst  Isabella's 
life  was  in  imminent  danger,  checked  their 
steeds  by  bridle  and  curb  ere  they  met  in  the 
encounter. 

The  suddenness  of  the  act,  the  astonishing 
activity  with  which  the  venerable  Isabella  had 
interposed,  and  her  extreme  danger  (for  none 
but  thought  she  must  have  been  spiked  on  the 
lance  of  her  son  or  of  his  brother),  so  startled, 
so  overpowered  all  who  were  present,  that  there 
was  one  thrilling  and  astounding  cry  of  horror 
at  the  moment  she  rushed  between  them.  She 
was  safe ;  for  Alonso,  whose  fiery  steed  obeyed 
him  as  a  child  would  its  master,  in  the  midst  of 
his  hot  career  became  fixed  and  quiet  as  a  lamb. 
Don  Sanchez,  who  rode  a  horse  less  used  to  the 
manage,  could  alone  prevent  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  queen  from  his  lance,  by  suddenly 
turning  the  horse's  head  in  another  direction; 
it  bore  him  nearly  round  the  ring  ere  it  would 
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Stop.  He  then  gently  paced  up  the  animal  to 
Isabella's  side,  anxious  to  learn  she  had  received 
no  injury. 

A  second  shout  of  exultation  for  her  safety 
rang  through  the  air.  It  was  followed  by  a 
breathless  pause ;  for  all  now  looked  earnestly  to 
the  Queen,  in  anxious  expectation  of  what  would 
ensue  ;  and  though  the  multitude  could  not  hear 
so  much  as  the  least  accent  of  a  voice  so  feeble 
as  Isabella's,  yet,  from  what  they  might  see  of 
her  demeanour,  they  hoped  they  should  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  result.  Beatrice,  the 
Queen  consort,  the  Princess  Mary,  Azevedo, 
and  a  few  others,  privileged  by  blood  or  place, 
did  not  hesitate  to  come  forward  and  take  their 
station  near  Isabella. 

At  the  moment  they  reached  the  spot,  all 
were  struck  with  the  animation  of  mind  that 
gave  to  the  eye  of  age  a  lustre,  an  expression, 
which,  bearing  no  affinity  with  that  mortal  part 
subject  to  the  decay  of  time,  alone  results  from 
the  immortal  spirit,  and  is  therefore  often  found 
as  impressive  in  age  as  in  youth.  The  animated 
looks  of  Isabella,  the  tone  of  command  rather 
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than  of  entreaty  in  which  she  spoke,  seemed  to 
act  like  a  spell  on  all  around  her  ;  whilst  the 
reverence  due  to  her  age  and  her  high  place 
humbled  even  the  proud  impatient  soul  of 
Alonso,  who  stood  mute,  and  listened  respect- 
fully to  his  mother  as  she  thus  schooled  him. 
Don  Sanchez  also  was  near  her. 

"  Shame  on  thee,  Alonso,"  said  Isabella : 
"  art  thou  a  ruler  of  others  and  cannot  master 
thy  own  passion  ?  Wilt  thou  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  of  conscience,  that  both  con- 
demn thee,  whilst  in  the  very  act  to  encounter 
thy  brother  whom  thou  hast  so  much  wronged  ? 
And  has  thy  mother  no  way  left  to  teach  thee 
what  is  due  to  thy  honour,  but  that  she, 
whom  it  is  thy  duty  to  guard  with  thy  life 
against  danger,  must  teach  it  thee  at  the  peril 
of  her  own  ?  Yet,  could  it  soften  thy  obdurate 
heart  towards  thy  most  abused  brother,  gladly 
would  she  have  fallen  on  thy  lance,  and  drop  by 
drop  have  shed  that  blood  from  the  very  breast 
that  gave  thee  life.  Alonso,  thou  art  my  son  ; 
thou  art  not  young  ;  a  king  thou  art  —  for  thy 
father  sleeps  in  the  tomb — yet  know  that 
neither  thy  years,  nor  thy  place,  which  gives 
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the  sceptre  of  power  into  thy  hand,  nor  thy 
lance,  though  it  be  a  terror  to  thy  enemies,  nor 
all  on  earth,  can  ever  absolve  thee  from  the  duty 
due  to  the  authors  of  thy  being.  One  of  them 
is  dead ;  but  thy  mother  lives,  and  in  right  of 
nature  demands  thy  obedience ;  in  her  voice,  too, 
hear  that  of  thy  father,  when  it  commands  thee 
to  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother.  Thou  art 
mute  :  hast  thou  no  answer  ?  or  wilt  thou  put 
so  much  shame  on  a  mother's  years,  that  bow 
her  down  to  the  earth,  as  to  have  no  word  for 
her,  not  so  much  of  breath  as  would  say,  Mother, 
I  mark  thee  ?  " 

"  Honoured  queen,  and  my  most  dear 
mother,"  said  Alonso,  "  I  do  mark  thee.  But 
what  may  I  answer  ?  Is  not  Don  Sanchez  an 
usurping  bastard  and  a  rebel  ?  " 

"  There  it  is,"  replied  the  queen :  "  in  that 
word  hast  thou  spoken  thy  old  spirit  of  jealousy. 
Shame  on  thy  jealous  doubts  ;  they  become  not 
the  brave ;  and  I  marvel  to  find  them  in  him 
whose  arms  have  gained  him  such  a  title  —  an 
usurping  bastard  !  Those  offensive  words  have 
been  to  thee,  my  son,  like  the  voice  of  thy  evil 
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spirit,  which  all  thy  life  long  has  whispered  no 
other  sounds  to  thy  ear.  It  was  such  suspicions 
made  thee  become  a  rebel  to  thy  father,  and  now 
would  they  make  thee  a  murderer  of  thy  brother. 
Look  on  Don  Sanchez  !  Has  he  not  a  presence 
noble  as  thy  own  ?  Has  he  not  a  hand  as  bold 
as  thine  to  meet  the  contest  of  an  enemy  ?  Yet 
these  are  but  his  outward  parts.  Turn  thine 
eyes  on  the  inward  man,  and  there  learn  to 
know  thy  brother.  My  life  for  it,  he  is  no 
traitor,  if  thou  art  natural  in  affection  to  him ;  he 
is  no  rebel,  wouldst  thou  not  usurp  his  due.  He 
is  not  false,  if  thou  art  true.  He  is  no  bastard 
in  soul,  if  thou  art  legitimate  in  nature's  law,  to 
love  thy  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  for  one  father 
gave  ye  both  being.  Don  Sanchez  has  proved 
himself  a  brave  man  :  extend  to  him  thy  heart 
and  hand,  and  he  is  a  loyal  one.  Off  with  thy 
gauntlet,  Alonso  —  off  with  it,  I  say  —  thy 
mother  commands  thee  to  remove  that  glove  of 
iron.  Don  Sanchez,  a  widowed  queen  entreats 
thee  to  do  the  same." 

"  I  obey,  madam, "  said  Don  Sanchez ;  and  he 
removed  the  gauntlet  from  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 
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Aloiiso  took  off  his  in  obedience  to  her  com- 
mand, but  said  not  a  word,  and  still  seemed 
moody  and  thoughtful. 

The  venerable  Isabella  bent  forward  on  her 
horse,    snatched    the    gauntlet    from    Alonso's 
hand,  and  cast  it  on  the  ground :  "  Thus,"  she 
said,   "  thus  fall,  like  this  iron  symbol  of  war, 
thy  hard  and  cruel  prejudice.    Thou  hast  over- 
come many  jealousies,  my   son,    by  my  coun- 
sels :  overcome  this ;  and,  trust  me,  in  so  mas- 
tering thy  passion  thou  wilt  leave  this  field  a 
greater  victor  than  if  Don  Sanchez  had  fallen 
beneath  thy  lance.     Common  men  may  be  vic- 
tors with  the  sword  as  well  as  thou ;  but  let  it 
be  said,  and  by  my  lips,  that  my  son,  a  sove- 
reign prince,   was  never  yet  subdued  but  by 
himself.     That  were  a  victory  worthy  a  king  ! 
Look  around  you ;  yonder  are  your  own  fol- 
lowers, there  stand  your  brother's ;  both  born 
in  Portugal,  children  of  one  soil,  citizens  and 
yeomen  of  thy  own  country,  yet  see  how  they 
stand  listed   for  civil  strife.     So  that,  should 
these  meet  in  combat,  the  very  children  who 
have  drawn  milk  from  their  common  mother 
G  3 
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would  now  drench  their  common  land  with  kin- 
dred blood  !  Such  must  be  the  issue  of  this 
civil,  this  most  unnatural  war.  Do  you,  their 
leaders,  be  as  brothers,  and  they  will  embrace 
as  such  by  your  example.  If  ye  will  have  wars, 
I  will  tell  ye  where  to  find  them  ;  and  if  ye  can- 
not agree  with  yourselves  to  lead  them  on,  old 
and  feeble  as  I  am,  and  but  a  woman,  make  me 
your  leader  :  I  will  shame  you  both.  Where- 
fore stand  you  here  to  brawl  and  quarrel,  whilst 
I  would  guide  you  on  to  save  the  miserable  Al- 
garva ;  to  crush  the  infidel  Moors,  the  common 
enemy  of  Christendom,  who  would  anew  drench 
your  native  land  with  slaughter  ?  Alonso,  give 
thy  brother  thy  hand  in  amity  and  pardon  ;  and 
do  you,  Don  Sanchez,  receive  it  with  duty  and 
loyalty;  for,  remember,  your  brother  is  your 
king  !  " 

Alonso  dismounted,  Don  Sanchez  did  the 
same ;  and  the  king,  extending  his  hand  to  his 
brother,  said,  in  reply  to  Isabella,  "  Madam, 
you  are  the  victor  of  this  field.  Surely,  the 
spirit  of  King  Denis  speaks  in  his  widow's 
counsels :  so  true  are  those  words,  that,  whilst 
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Infidels  overrun  and  destroy  our  miserable 
province  of  Algarva,  it  becomes  not  Christian 
princes  to  war  against  each  other.  Don  San- 
chez, I  pardon  thy  rebellion.  Be  to  me  as  a 
loyal  subject,  join  thy  arms  with  mine  to  drive 
these  invaders  from  Algarva,  and  thy  wrongs 
shall  be  redressed.  Henceforth  know  Alonso 
as  thy  brother." 

"  And  as  my  king,"  said  Don  Sanchez,  fall- 
ing on  his  knees  before  him,  as  he  respectfully 
kissed  his  extended  hand.  "  Believe  me,  sire, 
had  not  you  forgotten  that  you  were  a  brother, 
I  had  never  ceased  but  to  remember  you  were 
my  prince." 

"  I  believe  it,"  replied  Alonzo.  "  In  this 
field  we  triumph  over  all  our  ancient  quarrels ; 
and  peace,  the  desired  end  of  all  wars,  be  be- 
tween us.  Rise,  Don  Sanchez.  My  mother 
would  speak ;  and  she  has  words  that,  by  the 
rood,  strike  our  lances  from  our  hands  more 
readily  than  did  ever  arm  of  brass  or  iron. 
Speak,  noble  Isabella ;  a  victor's  crown  should 
be  thine ;  for  thcu  hast  this  day  gained  a  great 
victory;  and  after  ages,  as  they  listen  to  the 
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tale,  will  applaud  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  of 
Portugal's  greatest  queen." 

"  Far  more  shall  they  applaud  a  king,"  said 
Isabella,  "  who  has  done  an  act  so  royal  —  to 
overcome  himself.  I  am  old,  and  cannot  hope 
to  see  the  end  of  these  things  ;  yet  do  I  predict 
that  a  bond  of  hatred  generously  cancelled,  and 
the  seal  of  love  impressed  on  nature's  renewed 
charter  of  brotherly  affection,  cannot  but  che- 
rish all  that  is  noble  and  happy  between  you. 
I  have  nothing  to  give  but  a  mother's  blessing. 
Alonso,  I  bestow  it  on  thee  :  and  though  old  in 
years,  and  nearly  useless  in  acts ;  yet  holy  men 
have  said,  '  Despise  not  a  parent's  blessing,'  for 
it  shall,  like  seed  cast  in  the  good  earth,  bring 
forth  increase  when  it  is  bestowed  on  the  du- 
teous child.  Bless  thee,  Alonso.  And  for  thee, 
Don  Sanchez,  though  I  have  pleaded  thy  cause, 
and,  thanks  to  our  blessed  Lady !  with  good 
effect,  yet  I  would  counsel  thee  to  remember 
that  thy  wrongs  could  scarce  sanction  thy  late 
acts  to  him  who  was  thy  king.  Do  thou  blot 
out  the  memory  of  them  by  zeal  and  love ;  and 
peace,  happiness,  be  with  thee." 
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Don  Sanchez  respectfully  acknowledged  the 
gratitude  he  felt  for  the  generous  part  Isabella 
had  taken  m  his  favour ;  and  assured  her  she 
should  have  no  cause  to  repent  it,  as  he  trusted 
that,  in  recovering  his  king's  favour,  he  had 
found  a  brother." 

"And  now,"  continued  Isabella,  "let  me  ask 
a  boon  of  the  king,  as  a  further  assurance  that 
all  shall  be  forgotten." 

"  Speak  your  pleasure,  my  royal  mother," 
said  Alonso ;  "  I  partly  guess  your  purpose,  — 
you  would  plead  for  those  who  have  joined  the 
banner  of  Don  Sanchez  in  opposition  to  my 
own.  I  will  grant  your  boon  whatever  it  may 
be,  so  that  it  asks  no  mercy  for  the  Moors,  nor 
for  any  Christian  who  may  have  been  the  cause 
to  deliver  up  our  grandchild,  the  young  prince 
Ferdinand,  into  their  hands." 

"  For  such  I  would  not  ask  pardon,"  said 
Isabella;  "but  for  all  the  rest  I  must  plead. 
If  they  are  to  meet  punishment,  let  me  become 
the  judge  to  award  it." 

"  You  shall  be  named  such,  madam,"  said 
Alonso. 
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"  Then,"  cried  Isabella,  "  as  a  condition  of 
this  happy  peace  between  Alonso  the  king,  and 
Don  Sanchez  the  gallant  bastard  of  Portugal, 
be  it  proclaimed  throughout  this  assembly,  that 
all  who  would  desire  pardon  for  what  has 
passed,  and  honour  in  time  to  come,  instantly 
join  the  royal  standard  which  soon,  I  trust,  will 
be  unfurled  to  march  against  the  Moors,  to 
deliver  Algarva  from  death,  to  save  such  of 
those  unhappy  Christians  as  may  yet  be  spared, 
and  to  drive  these  invaders  from  the  land." 

"  It  shall  be  so,"  said  Alonso :  "  and  we 
offer  a  thousand  mancusses  of  gold  to  any  one 
who  shall  bring  us,  alive  or  dead,  the  Talba; 
that  scourge,  that  wicked  dealer  in  enchant- 
ments, who,  leagued  with  the  dark  powers  of 
hell,  has  hitherto  resisted  all  our  efforts,  has 
conquered  and  burnt  our  towns,  and  by  whose 
instigation,  we  hear,  these  invaders  from  Africa 
were  brought  upon  Algarva." 

Don  Sanchez  now  approached ;  he  looked 
anxious,  and  as  if  he  would  address  the  king. 
"  What  is  it,"  said  Alonso,  "  our  brother  would 
ask  ?  we  hope  some  boon  that  we  may  grant  in 
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token  we  are  sincere  in  this  new  bond  of  fel- 
lowship," 

"  For  the  Talba  I  will  not  plead,"  replied 
Don  Sanchez ;  "  since,  when  I  joined  him  and 
his  people,  with  a  promise  to  redress  their 
grievances  as  w^ell  as  my  own,  should  I  gain 
the  power  to  do  so,  never  did  he  tell  me  that 
it  was  his  purpose  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
Algarva,  to  make  it  again  a  Moorish  monarchy, 
after  your  arms  had  there  subdued  the  last 
Moslem  king,  Alcanzor.  The  Talba  spoke  to 
me  but  of  redressing  certain  grievances  and 
heavy  imposts  on  Moorish  industry.  For  him, 
therefore,  I  do  not  plead,  as  he  has  deceived 
me  :  but  for  Hamet,  a  gallant  youth,  who,  I 
think " 

"  Speak  not  of  Hamet,"  cried  Alonso,  w^hose 
brow  darkened  at  the  very  name ;  "  speak  not 
of  him,  Don  Sanchez,  unless  you  would  stran- 
gle, in  its  very  birth,  this  infant  peace  between 
us,  to  whom  w^e  are  to  become  as  nursing- 
fathers  for  the  good  of  Portugal.  Speak  not 
of  Hamet;  he  broke  the  sentence  of  banish- 
ment passed  on  him  by  me;   he  was  m  arms 
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against  me;  and,  to  save  that  vile  Moor,  was 
the  child  of  our  blood  and  soul,  the  noble  Fer- 
dinand, detained  as  hostage.  As  yet  we  have 
learned  no  tidings  of  the  dear  boy,  and  un- 
less this  night  he  be  restored,  Hamet  on  the 
morrow  suffers  more  than  death  could  inflict. 
Speak  not,  mother;  in  this  we  are  deaf  even  to 
your  entreaty ;  we  will  hear  nothing  in  favour 
of  the  Moors." 

Isabella,  though  great  and  noble  in  her  na- 
ture, was  deeply  imbued  with  the  bigotry  of 
the  age  in  which  she  lived.  It  had  taught  her 
that  all  Moors,  Turks,  and  heretics  were  little 
better  than  devils  let  loose  on  earth  to  vex 
mankind.  She  did  not,  therefore,  join  Don 
Sanchez,  who  would  willingly  have  pleaded  for 
the  life  of  Hamet.  May  be,  also,  the  Queen 
mother,  who  knew  well  the  violent  temper  of 
her  son,  feared  to  disturb  that  peace,  so  newly 
cemented  between  him  and  his  brother,  by  in- 
sisting on  a  point  that  gave  so  much  offence  to 
his  feelings.  It  may  likewise  be  added,  that  she 
shared  in  his  resentful  displeasure  for  the  violent 
hands  which  had  been  laid  on  Prince  Ferdi- 
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nand ;  since  to  detain  the  second  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  as  an  hostage  for  a  Moor,  seemed 
little  less  than  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  her  pre- 
judiced mind.  Isabella,  therefore,  was  silent, 
and  concluded  the  amicable  scene  she  had  so 
wonderfully  brought  about,  by  inviting  that  day 
to  banquet  within  the  castle  of  St.  lago  (for  the 
castle  pertained  to  her  as  a  jointure  fortress), 
the  king,  Don  Sanchez,  and  the  chief  nobles 
and  knights  of  both  parties.  To  encourage, 
also,  the  like  amity  between  their  follow  ers,  so 
late  enemies  and  now  so  newly  friends,  she 
gave  orders  that  the  most  plentiful  means  should 
be  provided,  at  her  owti  cost,  to  give  them  all 
the  joy  of  a  feast  throughout  the  camp ;  where 
it  was  likewise  intimated  to  those  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  entertainment,  that  every 
means  w^as  to  be  employed  to  stir  up  all  hearts 
to  become  as  one  man  against  the  Moors  of 
Algarva. 

The  reconciliation  of  the  king  and  his  bro- 
ther was  speedily  made  known ;  and  as  no  strife 
(like  the  disputes  of  a  family  in  one  house)  is 
more  apt  to  run  into  extremes  than  civil  quar- 
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rels,  or  to  be  more  readily  made  up  when  both 
parties  are  tired  of  contest,  even  so  did  Don 
Sanchez  find  little  difficulty  in  uniting  his  bands 
with  those  of  his  brother;  especially  as  he  as- 
sured his  own  people  that  they  would  meet 
with  as  much  reward,  and  as  good  pay,  for  fol- 
lowing him  in  loyalty,  as  they  had  hitherto 
done  in  rebellion.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
dwell  on  this  part  of  the  events  of  a  day  so 
memorable.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  long  before 
the  king  and  Don  Sanchez  had  retired  together 
from  that  field  as  friends,  where  they  had  met 
as  deadly  foes,  the  multitude,  with  one  voice, 
hailed  their  reconciliation,  and  as  eagerly 
turned  their  thoughts  on  making  war  on  the 
universally  hated  invaders  of  Algarva,  as 
they  had  before  done  on  quarrelling  with  each 
other. 

Yet,  for  the  time  being,  one  expectation  was 
more  engrossing  even  than  the  prospect  of 
driving  out  the  Moors ;  it  was  the  festival  that 
the  generous  Isabella  had  appointed  to  cement 
love  and  good  fellowship  between  them.  In  a  few 
hours  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  the  vast  plain 
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but  busy  preparatious  for  feasting  and  rejoic- 
ing. Oxen  and  sheep  were  slaughtered  without 
mercy,  and  the  royal  purveyors  were  ordered 
to  let  there  be  no  lack  of  good  wine  to  accom^ 
pany  good  food,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  produce 
drunkenness  and  its  companion  brawling. 

The  minstrels,  jugglers,  dancing  girls,  boys, 
and  mountebanks  of  the  time,  who  constantly 
hovered  near  the  camp,  felt  this  was  a  day 
peculiar  to  the  exercise  of  their  vocation ;  and 
soon  nothing  was  heard  but  the  jingling  of 
lutes,  rebecs,  gitterns  and  pipes,  and  a  vast 
crowd  soon  o-athered  round  a  band  of  stroUins; 
jongleurs,  who  now  represented,  as  they  thought 
to  the  life,  the  religious  play  of  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  dancing  before  Herod  to  win  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  young  man 
who  personated  the  child  of  the  fair  Herodias 
was  famed  for  his  dancing,  and  admirable  as  a 
tumbler.  The  way  he  represented  melting  the 
heart  of  the  Hebrew  king,  was  by  dancing  on 
his  head  before  him.  An  example  of  this  fa- 
vourite mode,  in  the  middle  ages,  of  so  repre- 
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sen  ting  this  circumstance  in  Jewish  history,  our 
curious  readers,  if  they  are  travellers,  may  still 
see,  carved  in  alto  relievo,  above  the  western 
entrance  of  Rouen  cathedral  in  France. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  king  is  full  of  grace,  and  fair  regard. 

Shakspeare. 

Ere  we  say  any  thing  respecting  the  banquet 
given  by  Isabella  to  the  king  and  Don  Sanchez, 
with  the  extraordinary  events  that  followed,  it 
will  here  be  necessary  to  pause  a  moment  in 
order  to  turn  our  attention  to  Don  Diego  and 
Alvaro  Gonsalez,  the  consternation  of  whose 
minds,  on  learning  Aza  Anzurez  had  liberated 
Ines  de  Castro,  may  be  readily  conceived.  It 
was  in  vain  they  murmured;  for  Aza,  with  an 
acuteness  of  observation  in  which  she  was  by 
no  means  deficient,  had  remarked  their  anxiety 
to  conceal  from  prince  Ferdinand  that  they 
were  the  individuals  who  brought  him  a  pri- 
soner to  the  fortress.  On  the  first  burst  of 
their  anger,  therefore,  Aza  hinted  it  was  in  her 
power,  if  she  chose  to  avail  herself  of  it,  to 
acquaint  the  prince  with  the  names  of  those 

VOL.  III.  H 
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who  had  so  captured  him ;  a  hint  that  effec- 
tually silenced  whatever  resentment  they  might 
in  secret  entertain  for  the  widow  of  Alcanzor. 

In  one  thing,  however,  they  succeeded  by  dint 
of  art  and  cunning :  they  wormed  the  secret 
out  of  the  simple  Moor,  who  had  conducted 
the  mules  to  the  mouth  of  the  subterranean 
passage  ;  so  that  he  acknowledged  he  believed 
the  lady  had  taken  the  road  to  Coimbra.  No 
sooner  had  Gonsalez  learned  this,  than  he 
deeply  pondered  on  what  would  be  the  probable 
result  of  Ines  de  Castro^s  meeting  with  Don 
Pedro.  He  instantly  held  a  long  conference 
with  Diego,  over  whose  ill-principled  and  weak 
mind  he  had  great  influence.  The  determin- 
ation then  adopted  by  these  companions  in 
iniquity  will,  in  due  time  and  place,  be  stated ; 
at  present  we  shall  only  add,  that  both  these 
friends  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  master  of  the  Wing  breaking 
up  his  camp  in  the  plain  to  obey  the  summons 
of  the  king,  and  left  the  fortress  on  the  day 
after  the  flight  of  the  lady  Ines. 

It  may  appear  singular  that  men  who  had  so 
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actively  intrigued  to  support  a  faction,  which 
thi'eatened  the  very  existence  of  the  present 
government,  should  use  so  much  caution  in 
what  they  did,  or  should  so  long  delay  to  take 
an  open  part  against  Alonso.  In  fact,  though 
amongst  the  most  artful  of  his  secret  enemies, 
neither  of  them  had  yet  taken  up  arms  as  rebels. 
The  whole  mystery  may  be  solved  in  a  few  words. 
Gonsalez  and  Diego  were  at  heart  equally 
selfish ;  the  former  cold-blooded  and  cunning, 
the  latter  more  apt  to  be  hurried  on  by  passion 
to  acts  less  cautious  than  his  companion.  Gon- 
salez was  exactly  that  kind  of  reformer  who 
will  take  care  to  see  he  is  playing  a  winning 
game  before  he  would  throw  the  last  great  stake 
upon  the  chances.  His  secret  wishes  favoured 
the  rebellion,  his  secret  acts  had  done  so  too ; 
but  he  must  see  that  rebellion  assume  a  face  of 
success  ere  he  drew  a  sword  to  commit  himself 
irrevocably. 

If  his  enemies  spoke  truth,  (who,  long  after 

these  events  occurred,  pretended  to  define  the 

motives  of  so  profound  an  intriguer,)  they  averred 

that  it  had  throughout  been  the  design  of  Gon- 
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salez,  should  his  conduct  become  suspected  hj 
the  king,  to  declare  that  he  had  joined  the  fac- 
tion only  with  a  view  to  possess  himself  of  its 
secrets  the  better  to  frustrate  them.  It  will  no 
longer,  therefore,  be  matter  of  surprise,  that 
whilst  he  was  anxious  to  gain  possession  of  the 
person  of  Prince  Ferdinand  to  assist  the  plans 
of  the  rebels,  he  was  no  less  anxious  to  con- 
ceal that  such  an  act  was  brought  about  by  his 
own  immediate  instrumentality. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  even  a  disgusting  task  to 
trace  the  complicated,  the  endless,  windings  and 
turnings  of  a  political  intriguer  in  dark  factions 
and  fierce  treasons.  An  honest  man  has  a 
straight  road  before  him,  and  his  steps  are 
traced  without  an  effort ;  but  the  wily  villain, 
who  now  seeks  an  ambush,  now  a  devious 
track,  and  again  can  no  where  be  traced,  re- 
quires not  only  minute  observation,  but  even 
conjecture,  to  find  out  to  what  point  he  leads.  . 
Thus  much  concerning  Gonsalez  and  Diego, 
more  especially  of  the  former,  have  we  found  it 
necessary  to  state ;  else  would  the  sequel  of 
their  conduct  appear  not  merely  contradictory 
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but  even  improbable,  if  any  thing  can  seem 
improbable,  in  the  conduct  of  men  who,  having 
no  principles  of  action  but  selfishness  and  am- 
bition, scrupled  not  to  adopt  any  means  that 
might  promote  their  own  designs.  After  leav- 
ing the  fortress,  it  was  likely  enough  they  pur- 
posed joining  Don  Sanchez,  since  they  had 
quitted  Don  John  of  Almeria  in  a  friendly 
manner  ;  but  soon  did  the  report  of  the  extra- 
ordinary reconciliation  between  Alonso  and 
his  brother  meet  their  ear. 

To  a  politician  like  Gonsalez,  there  needed 
no  more  to  tell  him  how  the  affair  would  end ; 
since  he  well  knew  that  the  key-stone  to  the 
hopes  of  the  faction  was  the  disunion  of  the 
king  with  a  nobleman  so  powerful  and  so  be- 
loved as  his  brother.  These  once  more  united 
in  bonds  of  amity,  Alonso  in  the  end  must  be 
invincible.  Diego  was  easily  brought  to  view 
the  matter  in  the  same  manner.  Gonsalez,  there- 
fore, came  to  an  instant  conclusion  what  part 
now  to  act.  He  had  heard  that  all  who  showed 
themselves  zealous  against  the  Moors  in  Algarva 
W€re  secure  not  merely  of  pardon  but  of  favour. 
u  3 
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The  king,  he  had  no  cause  to  fancy,  as  yet 
even  suspected  him.  Gonsalez  in  a  moment, 
therefore,  changed  from  a  factious  dealer  in 
secret  intrigue  and  rebellion,  to  a  most  loyal 
devoted  subject  of  Alonso  the  brave.  Let  not 
this  startle  our  readers.  The  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  that  country  where  the 
scenes  we  record  occurred,  furnish  many  ex- 
amples of  changes  nothing  less  wonderful ;  and 
even  in  more  modern  times,  we  have  seen  in- 
stances of  the  veering  round  of  politicians  quite 
as  startling. 

We  repeat  it,  no  weather-cock  ever  blew 
round  more  directly  from  north  to  south,  than 
did  the  rebellious  spirit  of  Gonsalez  shift  to  the 
point  of  loyalty  on  finding  that  the  winning 
gale  set,  for  a  certainty,  in  that  quarter.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  his  effrontery,  conscious 
villany  made  him  somewhat  doubtful  how  to 
approach  the  king ;  for  he  determined  to  lose 
no  time  in  being  one  of  the  first  at  court  to  con- 
gratulate Alonso  on  the  reconciliation  with  his 
brother.  A  deep  plan  of  iniquity  now  first  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  dark  mind,  to  obtain  the 
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entire  confidence  and  favour  of  the  king.  The 
plan  was  abready  conceived ;  and  when  did 
Gonsalez  want  activity  to  work  out  the  intricate 
conceptions  of  his  own  policy  ?  For  the  pre- 
sent, however,  other  matters  demand  our  at- 
tention. 

The  politician  arrived  with  Diego  at  the 
Castle  of  St.  lago  at  night,  whilst  the  flowing 
bowl,  loud  minstrelsy,  and  every  demonstration 
of  joy,  mingled  in  the  illumined  hall  at  the 
banquet  of  Isabella.  The  venerable  queen  sat 
in  state  on  the  raised  dais  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall,  surrounded  by  all  of  the  royal  family 
(saving  Don  Pedro,  who  could  not  yet  have 
learnt  the  joj^ful  tidings  of  liis  father  and  uncle's 
reconciliation,)  and  the  chief  nobles  of  the  court. 

In  order  that  no  anxious  motive  might  seem 
to  occasion  this  sudden  return,  Gonsalez  and 
Diego  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  knights  and 
courtiers  m  the  ordinary  manner  ;  and,  on  pay- 
ing their  respects  to  the  king  with  the  accus- 
tomed forms,  when  questioned  by  Alonso  as  to 
the  motive  of  their  late  absence  whilst  his  affairs 
had  been  in  so  perilous  a  crisis,  Gonsalez  rea- 
H  4< 
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dily  replied,  that  was  a  question  should  be  an- 
swered to  his  grace's  ear  in  private. 

The  significant  look  with  which  this  was 
spoken  assured  Alonso  that  he  had  something 
to  communicate  of  import ;  and  the  kmg  vouch- 
safed to  promise  a  private  audience  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

From  the  unrestrained  manner  of  Alonzo, 
Gonsalez  and  his  friend  felt  assured  they  had 
nothing  to  apprehend.  It  was  evident,  that  he 
suspected  neither  of  having  played  false  to  him. 
The  great  point,  therefore,  now  remaining  to  be 
accomplished  was,  to  gain  such  an  interest  with 
the""  sovereign  as  to  set  all  after  discoveries  at 
defiance;  and  to  make  even  Alonso  himself  a 
party  concerned  in  what  was  meditated.  Well 
did  Gonsalez  know  the  passions  of  the  king 
were  as  fuel,  ready,  on  the  slightest  spark,  to 
light  up  a  conflagration  truly  fearful. 

On  this  night,  the  part  Gonsalez  had  to  play 
was  one  that  should  create  no  suspicion  that  he 
harboured  a  thought  but  such  as  all  the  world 
might  read.  With  how  hardened  a  brow,  and 
how  false  a  heart,  did  he  join  the  joyous  multi- 
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tude ;  laughed,  quaffed  the  wine-cup,  and  seemed 
bent  on  harmless  mh'th  as  much  as  any  one 
present  who  had  no  object  beyond  the  hour  of 
social  enjoyment.  Diego  was  less  gay ;  and  in 
him  it  appeared  equally  natural,  since  the  appeal 
he  had  made  respecting  the  lady  Inez  was  sup- 
posed to  afford  him  sufficient  cause  to  be  grave 
and  even  thoughtful.  Little  did  they  who  so 
judged  of  his  thoughtfulness  suspect  what  deep 
resentment,  and  almost  hatred,  rankled  in  his 
heart  towards  the  object  of  his  once  warm  affec- 
tions ;  a  heart  equally  impatient  to  satisfy  the 
fierce  dictates  of  lawless  designs  or  of  insatiable 
revenge  —  passions  that  now  allowed  him  not  a 
moment's  peace. 

The  diversions  of  the  evening  were  such  as 
constantly  attended  the  banquets  of  the  age,  the 
manners  of  which  we  have  occasionally  attempt- 
ed to  portray.  A  mystery,  as  it  was  called, 
was  performed ;  being  a  sort  of  drama,  the  sub- 
ject usually  taken  from  the  Bible.  This  was 
followed  by  a  large  company  of  persons,  who 
came  in  various  dresses  and  as  various  charac- 
ters, having  little  else  to  do  but  to  make  up  the 
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procession.  These,  after  a  while,  either  danced, 
bore  torches,  or  played  on  musical  instruments, 
whilst  others  merely  paraded  the  hail.  Amongst 
them,  for  all  were  muffled  with  their  "  disguis- 
ings,"  was  one  who  wore  a  long  dark  robe  and 
close  hood,  and  who  took  no  more  active  a  part 
than  that  of  a  follower  in  the  company. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  entertainment  he 
had  managed  to  station  himself  near  the  king ; 
and  as  it  often  happened  that,  at  such  banquets, 
some  one  was  introduced  to  surprise  his  grace 
with  a  speech,  or  with  some  witty  and  moral 
sayings  (a  task  often  consigned  to  the  court- 
fool),  Alonso,  fancying  such  might  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hooded  masker  who  stood  near  him, 
did  not  deem  there  was  any  thing  more  than 
ordinary  in  the  evident  pains  he  took  to  gain  a 
closer  access  to  the  royal  person. 

The  king  saw  this  figure  pressing  forward  at 
the  very  moment  when,  after  having  pledged 
the  health  of  Don  Pedro  (which  was  drunk  with 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  hall),  he  again  ex- 
tended the  golden  cup,  and  said  aloud,  "  We 
would  quaff  this  to  the  health  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
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nand ;  but,  alas !  who  shall  say  if  we  may  even 
yet  pledge  him  in  the  certainty  that  he  lives  ? — 
we  have  no  tidings  of  the  dear  boy.  Yet,  pledge 
me,  friends.  With  one  voice,  with  one  heart, 
let  us  bind  ourselves  in  the  bond  of  fellowship, 
to  spare  nor  toil,  nor  blood,  to  recover  one  who 
may  hereafter  wear  the  crown  that  now  rests  on 
our  own  head.  And,  above  all,  let  us  swear 
to  requite  his  enemies,  those  vile  Moors,  who 
have  dared  to  hold  in  bonds  your  prince,  the 
son  of  our  beloved  son.  Pledge  us,  nobles  and 
friends  —  To  the  health  of  Ferdinand  !  " 

At  the  word,  every  one  in  the  hall  arose ; 
and  with  voices  like  a  deep  chorus  did  they 
repeat  the  pledge  to  the  health  of  Ferdinand, 
to  deliver  him  from  captivity,  and  to  avenge 
themselves  on  the  Moors.  Gonsalez  and  Diego 
were  observed  to  take  a  full  cup  in  answer  to 
the  king's  command. 

"  We  have  no  tidings,"  said  Alonso,  "  of 
Ferdinand.  This  is  the  last  day  of  grace  to 
Hamet.  If  to-morrow's  sun  arise,  and  the  boy 
is  not  restored,  Hamet  dies  by  lingering  tor- 
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tures,  such  as  shall  prove  how  terrible  it  is  to 
fall  within  the  wrath  of  kings." 

Alonso  was  about  to  continue,  when  his  eye 
caught  the  muffled  figure  who  stood  near  him, 
and  who  now  advanced,  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
chaplet  and  a  scroll ;  a  mode  of  paying  homage 
at  a  banquet,  in  which  it  was  common  to  intro- 
duce a  set  of  complimentary  verses  to  royal  per- 
sonages, or  sometimes  to  prefer  a  petition. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  ?  "  said  Alonso :  "  thy 
time  is  ill-judged ;  we  want  not  homage  now. 
Or  art  thou  come  to  prefer  some  begging 
prayer  of  distress ;  that  what  thou  wouldst  gain 
may  not  be  denied  thee  over  the  wine-cup, 
when  the  heart  is  full  and  the  hand  open  ?  " 

The  figure,  without  for  a  moment  removing 
hood  or  mantle,  knelt  before  the  king,  first 
presented  him  with  a  chaplet  of  laurel,  and 
then  with  the  written  scroll.  It  was  brief;  for 
the  king  read  the  contents  in  a  minute.  As  he 
did  so,  his  countenance  became  fixed  and 
thoughtful,  and  he  looked  with  an  inquisitive 
eye  on  the  petitioner  whose  homage  was  paid 
in  mute  gestures,  for  nothing  passed  his  lips. 
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"  This   is   strange,"     said    Alonso  ;     "  but 

yet "  he  bent  his  head  and  spoke  some 

words  to  the  kneeling  suppliant,  who  imme- 
diately on  hearing  them  arose,  and  bowing 
with  deep  reverence  to  the  king  retired  from 
the  general  gaze,  and  was  soon  lost  amidst  the 
crowd.  The  king  then  beckoned  to  his  cham- 
berlain, to  whom  he  spoke  a  few  words  apart. 
The  chamberlain  listened,  bowed  as  if  in  obe- 
dience to  some  command  given  him  by  his 
royal  master,  and  withdrew  from  the  presence. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  this  dumb 
show  excited  much  curiosity  amongst  the  ladies 
of  the  court.  For  the  nobles,  they  were  less 
curious,  as  they  well  knew  it  was  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  begging  poets,  and  other  per- 
sonages admitted  to  exhibit  their  skill  before 
the  king,  at  such  moments  to  prefer  some  in- 
genious petition  to  draw  upon  the  royal  bounty. 

The  queen-mother  was  the  first  who  spoke. 
"  Who  is  this  suppliant,  my  son  ?  You  have 
received  his  address  with  much  attention,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  If  distress  would  ask  relief,  it 
becomes  Isabella,  on  a  day  when   she  would 
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rejoice  all  hearts,  to  yield  relief  to  the  unhappy. 
Can  she  do  aught  for  this  man  that  is  worthy 
the  charity  of  a  queen?  Who  is  this  peti- 
tioner ?  " 

''  It  matters  not/'  replied  the  king,  in  a 
careless  manner.  "  He  is  none  whom  our 
mother  need  relieve.  To  ourself  comes  his 
petition.  And  now,  nobles  and  friends,"  con- 
tinued Alonso,  addressing  the  assembly,  "  ere 
we  retire,  we  would  crave  your  attendance  on 
the  morrow,  at  noon,  within  the  hall  of  council ; 
there  to  deliberate  on  such  measures  as  we 
must  forthwith  take  for  the  deliverance  of  Al- 
garva.  We  would  require,  by  letters,  that  our 
son,  Don  Pedro,  should  bring  up  his  forces  to 
rout  the  Talba,  that  fierce  Moor,  who  has 
hitherto  defied  all  our  attempts  to  'capture  or 
subdue  him.  He  is  the  very  life  of  this  Moor- 
ish revolt :  the  Talba  ours,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  Portugal ;  and  for  Algarva,  it  may  not 
resist  our  combined  Christian  arms.  To-mor- 
row in  the  hall  we  will  debate  of  these  things. 
Till  then  farewell.  Fill  the  cup  of  repose ;  we 
will  retire  for  the  night.     Yet  let  not  our  ab- 
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sence  break  up  this  company;  we  would  not 
set  midnight  as  a  boundary  to  joy  and  wine. 
We  are  wearied,  and  the  duties  of  the  morrow 
ask  rest  to  make  us  the  fitter  in  our  condition 
to  meet  them.  We  pledge  this  cup  in  health 
to  all.  To  all  good  night;  and  may  joyous 
draughts  bring  dreams  as  glad  to  the  reveller's 
pillow  !     Fare  ye  well." 

The  king  saluted  with  respect  his  mother 
and  the  royal  dames,  then  bowed  and  retired 
from  the  company.  It  was  his  common  prac- 
tice to  retire  early  from  a  banquet,  since  indul- 
gence in  any  kind  of  luxury  was  a  thing 
unknown  to  Alonso ;  even  whilst  he  gave  fre- 
quent pledges  to  promote  the  joy  of  the 
assembly,  he  tasted  but  sparingly  the  cup  that 
he  held  to  his  lips. 

As  he  passed  through  the  gallery  leading 
to  his  own  apartment,  he  stopped,  and  said  to 
the  chamberlain  who  was  conducting  him, 
"  Didst  thou  mark  the  man?  " 

"  Truly,  sire,  I  did,"  replied  the  chamber- 
lain, who  instantly  understood  of  whom  the 
king  spoke. 
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"  Go  seek  him  out,"  said  Alonso  :  "  he  was 
wrapped  in  a  long  black  gown  and  mantle.  He 
is  waiting  near  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  great 
hall.  Bring  him  hither  without  delay.  But 
look  you  tell  no  man :  life  or  death  to  one  dear 
to  us  may  depend  on  this  hour.  Tarry  not, 
but  obey." 

The  king  entered  his  apartment  alone,  as  the 
trusted  chamberlain  departed  to  fulfil  his  com- 
mands. Alonso  closed  the  door  of  his  chamber, 
drew  forth  the  scroll  he  had  thrust  into  his 
bosom,  and  again  read  with  attention  the  few 
words  it  contained.  "  Who  can  he  be  ?  "  mut- 
tered the  king.  "  It  is  strange.  There  is  some 
mystery  in  these  words :  —  Alonso,  give  me  a 
secret  audience  this  night,  and  the  desire  of  thy 
heart  shall  he  fulfilled,  —  I  will  give  thee  au- 
dience, whoever  thou  art,"  continued  the  king, 
as  he  cast  the  scroll  on  the  table,  "  but  let  me 
have  my  dagger  at  hand.  Alonso  fears  no  man, 
yet  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  ;  for  treason  often 
walks  in  a  muffled  hood." 

He  examined  his  dagger,  and  brought  for- 
ward the  girdle,  in  which  it  was  placed,  so  as  to 
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have  this  instrument  of  defence  ready  for  in- 
stant use.  Alonso  then  threw  himself  into  a 
seat,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  chamberlain 
and  the  stranger  whom  he  had  commanded 
should  be  conducted  into  the  royal  presence. 
Ere  we  follow  the  steps  of  this  person,  we  must 
once  more  return  to  the  banquetting  hall  on  a 
night  so  memorable. 
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Cowards  in  ill,  like  cowards  in  the  field, 
Are  sure  to  be  defeated.      To  strike  home 
In  both  is  prudence  :  guilt  begun  must  fly 

To  guilt  consummate,  to  be  safe. 

Thk  Brothers* 


After  the  king  had  retired,  the  assembly, 
deeming  the  age  of  Isabella,  the  mistress  of  the 
banquet,  unfit  for  protracted  revelling,  prepared 
to  disperse,  for  the  hour  of  midnight  had  ar- 
rived. Guest  by  guest,  therefore,  speedily  made 
their  obeisance  to  the  queen,  and  departed. 
The  knights,  who  were  stationed  in  the  camp 
on  the  plain,  set  off  to  gain  their  quarters,  under 
the  influence  of  gay  spirits,  heightened,  but  not 
disturbed,  by  wine ;  and  as  they  pricked  their 
way  along  the  road  that  led  from  the  castle, 
they  laughed,  talked,  made  remarks  on  the 
strange  events  of  the  day,  and  those  that  would 
probably  ensue  as  their  consequence ;  or  hum- 
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med  snatches  of  those  tunes  that  still  ran  m 
theu'  heads  as  favourites,  having  so  lately  heard 
them  played  and  sung  by  the  minstrels  in  the 
hall.  Such  nobles  as  rested  within  the  castle, 
after  having  seen  the  royal  dames  depart,  also 
retired  for  the  night. 

Don  Gonsalez  and^  Diego,  whose  sudden 
arrival  at  a  castle  so  crowded  to  excess  as  that 
of  St.  lago,  occasioned  difficulty  in  finding  them 
quarters,  were  to  sleep  in  a  chamber  of  an  old 
tower,  from  which  two  pages  were  to  be  turned 
out  in  order  to  make  room  for  their  superiors. 
Whilst  they  now  awaited  some  necessary  pre- 
parations, Diego  and  Gonsalez  remained  the 
sole  occupants  of  the  late  gay  and  now  deserted 
hall. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  striking,  or  which, 
to  a  moralising  mind  that  would  find  "  good  in 
every  thing,"  presents  a  more  just  picture  of  the 
changes  from  gay  to  sad,  so  often  seen  in  the 
world,  than  the  appearance  of  a  banquetting 
hall  during  and  immediately  after  a  festival. 
Those  splendid  objects,  which  look  gay  and 
magnificent  whilst  lighted  by  tapers  and  torches, 
I  2 
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(seen  as  they  are  amidst  glittering  dresses  and 
youthful  faces,  smiling  and  busy  in  the  toil  of 
pleasure,)  when  left  in  the  disorder  occasioned 
by  their  recent  use,  present  a  slovenly,  melan- 
choly, and  even  mean  appearance. 

So  was  it  now :  the  torches  had  been  extin- 
guished ;  there  was  no  light  but  such  as  came 
from  some  half-expired  tapers.  The  change  was 
as  complete  as  if  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  had 
passed  over  it,  and  the  late  fairy  visions  of  glad- 
ness were  dissolved.  The  feeble  light  of  these 
few  remaining  tapers  served  but  to  show  the 
darkness  and  gloom  of  the  vast  apartment, 
whose  roof  (not  unlike  that  of  our  Westminster 
Hall)  of  carved  oak  was  now  seen  dingy  in  hue, 
a  mass  of  shadows  and  blackness,  except  where 
a  prominent,  carved,  and  grinning  head  looked 
down,  like  a  fiend  rejoicing  over  the  two  wor-p 
thies,  so  devoted  to  the  worship  of  evil  as  were 
Diego  and  Gonsalez. 

These,  for  some  time,  remained  seated  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  The  latter  arose, 
and  paced  it  with  slow  steps  ;  and,  whilst  await- 
ing the  summons  to  their    sleeping- chamber. 
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they  continued  to  talk  of  matters  "  deep  and 
dangerous ;  "  yet  in  a  tone  low  and  hollow,  like 
men  who  feared  to  be  startled  by  the  very 
echoes  of  their  own  voice. 

"  How  gay  thou  wert  to-night,  Gonsalez  !  " 
said  Diego.  "  Who,  to  have  seen  thee,  would 
have  thought  that  such  designs  as  those  hinted 
to  me  by  yourself,  this  morning,  could  have 
been  harboured  in  a  brain  so  light  of  mood  ?  " 

"  Oh,  content  you,"  answered  Gonsalez  :  "  I 
know  what  I  do,  well.  It  is  your  still  waters 
that  make  men  fear  and  fathom  their  depths : 
your  babbling  brook,  that  talks  on  as  the  sun- 
beam shines  upon  it,  is  a  thing  which  no  man 
fears  :  even  so  are  the  gay  in  spnit  never  sus- 
pected." 

"  Thou  hast  caught  some  of  the  minstrePs 
art,"  said  Diego,  "  who  has  this  night  twanged 
his  wire  and  catgut  till  my  head  aches  mth  it. 
Thou  art  grown  poetical,  Gonsalez :  a  strange 
adoption  of  language  in  the  mouth  of  a  far- 
sighted  politician  like  thyself." 

"  I  follow  a  court,  or  mean  to  follow  one, 
Diego,"  replied  Gonsalez  ;  "  and  at  court,  you 
I   3 
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know,  there  are  divers  fashions  of  words  as  well 
as  suits.  Those,  for  instance,  who  would  win 
favour  from  the  royal  dames  must  have  in  their 
speech  some  of  the  grace  of  ambling  words  that 
minstrels  call  poetry.  May  be,  therefore,  I 
would  suit  my  practice  so  as  to  fit  time  and 
place ;  whilst  those  who  would  fix  a  counsellor's 
ear  must  learn  to  prate  of  wisdom,  prudence, 
foresight,  like  a  second  Solomon ;  and  those 
who  would  win  the  king's  favour  must  learn 
words  strong,  bold,  and  fiery  as  a  hurricane, 
that  may  stir  his  passions." 

"  The  king,"  said  Diego  :  "  I  doubt  the  king. 
If  he  should  know  what  has  chanced,  he  may — " 

"  Doubt  him  not,"  answered  Gonsalez; 
"  doubt  is  the  mother  of  fools,  and  her  off- 
spring are  ever  idiot  born  and  bred.  A  bold 
man  neither  doubts  nor  fails.  How  dark  and 
gloomy  this  old  hall  looks  !  It  is  like  thy  mind, 
Diego,  where  nothing  can  be  seen  clearly,  but 
still  where  there  is  just  enough  of  dim  light  to 
parcel  out  a  thousand  fantastical  images  to  be- 
come a  rare  bugbear  to  apprehension.  Who 
comes  hither  ?  " 
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'*  Thy  words  have  raised  one  of  those  devils 
that  you  would  impute  to  my  fancy,"  said  Diego; 
"  else,  if  I  mistake  not,  yonder  pale-visaged  sha- 
dow, that  steals  hither  from  under  the  side  door, 
is  our  ancient  friend  and  ally.  Arias  Coello." 

"  He  comes  in  a  good  hour,"  said  Gonsalez ; 
''  for,  if  priests  speak  sooth,  midnight  is  the 
noontide  for  evil  things  to  walk  abroad  in. 
How  now.  Arias  ?  " 

Arias  Coello  slowly  and  cautiously  advanced, 
with  signs  and  gestures,  such  as  would  have 
made  others,  less  acquainted  with  his  character, 
fancy  he  had  lost  his  wits.  He  turned  up  his 
eyes  and  hands,  shook  his  head,  and  showed  by 
his  countenance  that  he  had,  or  affected  to  have, 
some  strange  cause  for  such  expressions  of 
alarm. 

''  What  ails  thee.  Arias  ?  "  continued  Diego. 
*'  Hast  thou  no  tongue  ?  art  thou  turned  mum- 
mer? or  thinkest  thou  that  we  can  interpret 
these  dumb  signs  of  wonder  as  the  monks  do  the 
movements  of  their  wooden  saints,  which  they 
call  mu'aculous  ?  " 

"  As  you  value  life,  jest  not,"  said  Coello. 
I  4 
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"  I  have  that  for  your  ears  will  strike  terror 
into  your  hearts ;  ye  know  not  the  danger  in 
which  ye  both  stand.  Why  came  you  hither, 
and  at  this  moment  ?  Trust  me,  you  have  cause 
for  such  fear  as  you  dream  not  of." 

"  Speak  it  then,"  said  Diego ;  "  or,"  he 
continued,  looking  around,  "  do  you  fear  to 
utter  it  in  this  vast  place  ?  Why,  else,  tell  of 
danger,  yet  delay  to  point  out  in  what  bodily 
shape  it  comes  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  fear  nothing  here,"  said  Coello :  "  all 
have  deserted  the  hall  save  ourselves ;  and  whilst 
we  are  here,  no  one  will  suspect  we  debate  on 
secret  matters.  There  is  safety  in  that  assur- 
ance. Ye  need  fear  nothing ;  for  nothing  could 
catch  your  words  in  this  chamber,  unless  the 
wind,  as  it  whistles  by  the  crevices,  should  be- 
come a  bearer  of  them  to  curious  ears,  through 
oaken  doors.  Here  you  might  speak  of  mur- 
der without  danger." 

"  Of  murder  !  "  said  Gonsalez,  as  he  dwelt 
upon  the  word,  whilst  a  bitter  smile  passed  over 
his  dark  lip  :  "  the  word  is  ominous  ;  and,  may 
be,  Coello,  it  is  germane  to  the  matter  in  my 
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thought.  What  is  thy  intelligence  ?  Speak  it, 
yet  speak  low ;  for  we  who  are  so  near  the 
earth  in  this  old  hall  may  not  speak  so  loud  as 
if  we  had  but  the  open  heavens  above  our  heads. 
Speak,  man,  and  briefly." 

"  Speak  ! "  cried  Coello.  "  Ay,  marry,  and 
freely  will  I  do  so ;  would  you  could  hear  me 
as  gladly.  You  know  not  what  awaits  you.  I 
learnt  from  your  own  esquire,  who  was  wounded 
when  you  pursued  and  attacked  the  lady  Ines 
de  Castro's  attendants  in  her  flight,  that  you 
had  captured  Prince  Ferdinand  as  well  as  that 
woman." 

"  What  of  that?"  said  Gonsalez  ;  "  and  how 
came  my  run-away  esquke  of  the  body  to  make 
thee  his  confident  in  my  matters." 

"  Alack  ! "  said  Arias,  "  he  was  dangerously 
wounded  in  the  affray.  He  fled,  and  sought 
my  house,  knowing  me  thy  fi'iend.  He  died 
beneath  my  roof  of  his  hurts,  and  told  me  all 
ere  the  spirit  parted  from  the  body." 

"  Good,"  said  Gonsalez ;  "  one  dangerous 
witness  of  that  affair  is  gone.     He  tells  no  tales 
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whose  silence  is  secured  by  the  grave  :  and  for 
thee " 

"  I  would  never  have  sanctioned  thy  act  to 
detain  and  imprison  the  prince,  if " 

"  If ! "  exclaimed  Gonsalez,  "  give  me  not 
if.  Thou  who  didst  join  our  former  acts  will 
not  betray  us  now  we  are  become  true  to  the 
king?  Thou  durst  not;  for  think  not  thy 
tongue  should  ever  utter  word  more  didst  thou 
do  this.  I  would  tear  it  from  thy  false  throat, 
were  I  to  die  for  the  act." 

"  Thou  art  hot  and  testy  as  the  king,"  said 
Coello.  "  I  betray  you  !  I  dream  not  of  such 
a  purpose.  I  am  as  deeply  in  danger  as  your- 
selves ;  and  it  is  only  by  pulling  the  oar  on  the 
same  side  the  boat,  in  which  we  are  all  em- 
barked, that  we  can  hope  to  keep  clear  off  the 
rocks  that  would  sink  us.  I  have  come  hither 
to  warn  you  of  danger." 

"  In  good  time,  then,"  said  Gonsalez ; "  for  I 
have  not  yet  spoken  apart  with  the  king.     To- 
morrow he  gives  me  audience ;  it  may  be  well  to 
know  this  ere  I  seek  him." 
"  You  have  heard,"  continued  Coello,  "  that 
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by  the  interference  of  the  queen-mother  m  be- 
half of  the  rebels  none  who  will  take  arms 
against  the  Moors  of  Algarva  are  to  be  punished 
with  any  severity  for  their  late  acts :  a  general 
pardon  confirms  this  new  tie  of  amity  between 
Alonso  and  the  bastard.'' 

"  We  know  all  that  matter  already,"  said 
Diego ;  "  yet  never  did  we  dream,  when  we 
first  took  part  in  these  affairs,  that  Don  Sanchez, 
who,  had  he  been  as  bold  and  as  ambitious  as 
he  was  gallant  and  strong  in  arms,  might  have 
mounted  even  his  brother's  throne,  would,  on 
the  first  fair  word,  have  kissed  the  hand  of  a 
tyrant  who  so  often  sought  his  life." 

"  It  was  scarce  politic  in  Don  Sanchez,"  said 
Coello,  "  but  so  it  is ;  and  thus  do  the  hopes 
of  our  party,  which  rested  on  him,  fall  with  his 
resentments  to  the  ground.  We  must  now 
take  the  times  as  they  are,  and  make  the  best 
of  them.  By  prudence,  and  the  blessings  of 
the  saints,  I  doubt  not  we  may  yet  do  well." 

"  But  thy  dangerous  intelligence,  speak  that, 
Coello,"  said  Gonsalez ;  "  we  know  these  things, 
and  that  we  are  all  bent  on  making  good  our 
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own  retreat,  when  the  front  of  the  battle  is  too 
strong  for  us.     Speak  our  danger." 

**  It  Hes  in  this,"  said  Coello,  "  and  more 
especially  affects  Don  Diego  and  yourself. 
When  the  king  promised  pardon  to  all  who 
had  followed  his  brother's  banner  in  the  late 
rebellion,  he  made  a  special  exception  that  such 
mercy  should  in  no  wise  extend  to  any  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  detention  of  Prince  Fer- 
dinand." 

"  And  is  this  thy  mighty  news  ?  "  said  Gon- 
salez  with  a  sneer ;  "  think  ye  I  was  so  dull  of 
foresight  that  I  could  not  guess  the  matter  of 
that  page  even  before  the  book  was  opened  ? 
I  never  thought  the  haughty  Alonso  would 
pardon  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  had  taken 
part  in  imprisoning  the  very  mule  on  which  his 
run-away  grandson  rode.  I  am  prepared  to 
meet  that  evil  on  all  points  ;  ay,  and  more  than 
that,  to  turn  this  seeming  danger  to  profitable 
account." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Coello :  "  think  how  many 
are  privy  to  the  secret,  and  the  young  prince 
himself " 
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"  Knows  not  w<?  were  his  captors,"  said  Gon- 
salez.  "  Hear  me,  I  will  be  more  brief  than  thou 
art.  Don  John  of  Almeria  and  the  prior  of 
Evora,  for  their  oxv}i  sakes  will  not  betray  the 
secret ;  since  their  having  joined  in  the  deten- 
tion of  the  boy  would  equally  expose  them  to 
the  king's  wrath.  And  as  to  the  mother  of 
Hamet,  her  son's  life  was  once  preserved  by  this 
very  prince  being  held  as  hostage  for  him.  So 
I  fear  not  her :  and  she,  too,  is  a  Moor ;  her 
testimony,  therefore,  would  not  be  received 
against  us.  Another  person,  and  to  my  belief 
but  one  other,  is  aware  of  the  secret;  for  my 
own  followers  knew  not  that  the  boy  we  seized 
was  of  royal  blood.  That  other  is  a  woman, 
whose  tongue  will  burn  to  betray  us  all,  and  she 
must  be  silenced." 

"  It  is  Ines  de  Castro  of  whom  you  speak," 
said  Diego  :  "  how  silenced  ?" 

"  There  are  ways  and  means  to  silence  the 
tongue  of  woman,"  said  Gonsalez,  "  when  it  is 
active  to  do  mischief;  and  this  woman  is  as  a 
viper  in  the  king's  path.  He  will  thank  that 
friendly  hand  which  shall  stretch  itself  forth  to 
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crush  it.  The  king  hates  her  with  deadly 
malice ;  for  she ,  has  been  the  bar  to  all  his 
plans  respecting  Arragon,  when  he,  by  mar- 
riage, would  have  assured  to  his  son,  Don 
Pedro,  a  second  crown.  Now,  friends,  join  with 
me.  Remove  this  obstacle  from  the  king's 
path,  and  we  will  so  buffet  the  restless  billows 
of  these  stormy  times,  that  our  bark  shall  be 
the  first  to  reach  the  harbour." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  enquired  Diego,  who 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Gonsalez  with  an  intense  gaze, 
as  if  he  would  read  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
thoughts.  In  the  dark  countenance  of  his 
friend,  seen  by  the  gloomy  light  of  a  few  tapers, 
marked  as  it  was  with  strong  shadows  that  made 
every  harsh  line  apparent,  there  was  a  ruthless 
expression,  which  told  of  something  terrible 
within  his  mind  that  could  thus  stamp  with  its 
own  image  the  outward  man.  Diego  shuddered 
as,  with  a  face  full  of  doubt  and  a  quivering 
lip,  he  again  asked  Gonsalez  to  explain  his  pur- 
pose in  more  direct  words.  Coello's  callous 
heart  did  not  feel  aught  but  a  desire  to  know 
by   what   means  Gonsalez   intended   to  bring 
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about  the  security  of  their  own  persons  and 
fortunes,  and  even  to  improve  the  latter.  There 
was  nothing,  therefore,  to  be  read  in  his  sullen 
and  lowering  features,  but  an  eager  curiosity, 
which  showed  itself  in  the  half  opened  mouth, 
and  the  bright  eye  that  wandered  restless,  first 
on  Gonsalez,  then  on  Diego,  who  seemed  to 
understand  each  other  tolerably  well  in  thought 
and  look,  as  well  as  by  speech. 

Gonsalez  bent  his  head  forward  as  he  said, 
"  Diego,  thou  didst  tell  me  that  Ines  de  Castro 
acknowledged  herself  to  thee  the  wedded  wife 
of  Don  Pedro,  and  that  she  was  a  mother." 

"  Holy  saints  !  "  exclaimed  Coello,  "  what 
a  discovery  !  The  king  never  dreamed  his  son 
would  so  disgrace  his  royal  blood  and  lineage. 
Why,  did  aught  happen  to  Prince  Ferdmand, 
the  offspring  of  this  woman  would  stand  as  next 
heirs  to  the  crown." 

"  Ay,"  said  Gonsalez,  his  lips  curling  with 
diabolical  malice  as  he  spoke,  "  on  that  circum- 
stance do  I  rest  my  plans  as  on  a  rock.  Alonso 
would  strangle  such  offspring  in  the  cradle  with 
his  own  hand  rather  than  see  it  the  inheritor 
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of  his  crown.  Such  is  his  temper,  or  I  know 
him  not." 

"  I  take  it,  I  take  it,"  cried  Coello.  "  I  read 
the  plan.  It  cannot  fail.  What  good  angel 
inspired  the  thought  ?  " 

"  Rather  say,  what  fiend  ?  "  said  Diego,  who 
raised  his  head  and  showed  a  countenance  white 
as  death,  yet  marked  with  the  evidence  of  strong 
and  vindictive  passions.  "  Had  she  been  other, 
—  had  she  not  been  false,  cruel  to  me,  —  this 
hour  had  never  chanced.  Even  now  I  have 
hardly  resolution  to  go  on  with  you,  Gonsalez." 

"You  know  his  purpose,  then?"  said  Coello. 

"  In  part  I  do,"  answered  Diego ;  "  and  I 
guess  what  must  follow." 

"Art  thou  faint-hearted,  Diego?"  said  Gon- 
salez. "  And  must  I  give  thy  waning  courage 
strength  by  repeating  to  thee,  item  by  item,  the 
hst  of  thy  own  wrongs,  as  would  an  usurer  tell 
out  each  particular  of  his  account,  when  he 
seeks  interest  on  the  payment  of  a  long,  long 
debt  ?  —  or  wilt  thou  be  soft-hearted,  generous, 
pitiful?  kiss  the  foot  of  her  who  spurned, 
scorned,   reviled,  and  cast  thee   off!   broke  a 
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sacred  bond  to  thee,  as  she  would  snap  the 
latchet  of  her  shoe ;  and,  whilst  laughing  at  the 
credulity  and  ^he  patient  spirit  of  her  first 
suitor,  gave  herself  to  the  arms  of  Don  Pedro, 
ere  thou  hadst  well  recovered  the  consequences 
of  the  buffet  he,  in  so  princely  a  manner,  be- 
stowed on  thee,  —  on  thee,  Diego,  —  the  fond 
and  fooled  rival !  " 

"  Peace,"  said  Diego,  sternly,  as  a  convulsed 
movement  of  the  muscles  of  his  face  and  throat 
spoke  his  extreme  agitation :  "  Peace,  Gonsa- 
lez.  Be  not  like  the  night  owl,  to  hoot  in  my 
ears  what  is  as  loathsome  to  me  as  the  omen  of 
that  bird  to  the  dying."  Diego  paused  a  mo- 
ment, struck  his  hand  violently  on  the  haft  of 
his  dagger,  and,  with  eyes  that  glowed  like 
balls  of  fire,  said,  in  a  deep  unearthly  voice  of 
terror,  "  Thou  hast  steeled  my  heart  with  thy 
taunts.  Speak  on ;  I  will  be  as  ruthless  as  thy- 
self. I  will  have  her  blood  in  requital  of  my 
wrongs."   • 

"  It  shall  be  poured  forth  as  a  sacrifice  on 
the  red  altar  thou  hast  reared  to  the  god  of 
vengeance,"   said  Gonsalez.  —  "  Now,  Coello, 
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mark  my  plan.  To-morrow  I  seek  the  king. 
Diego  goes  with  me,  and  possibly  we  may  re- 
quire thy  aid.  Our  late  absence  we  account 
for,  by  telling  Alonso,  that,  in  the  effort  to 
recover  Prince  Ferdinand,  who,  seduced  by  the 
arts  of  the  lady  Ines,  had  become  companion  of 
her  flight,  we  traced  their  steps  to  the  fortress 
of  Death;  where,  having  obtained  admission, 
Diego  learned  that  Ines  was  the  wedded  wife  of 
Don  Pedro,  and,  as  she  herself  acknowledged, 
the  mother  of  children.  Little  doubt,  therefore, 
can  be  entertained,  but  that,  in  order  to  secure 
to  her  own  offspring  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  she  had  given  up  Prince  Ferdinand  to 
the  Moors.  That  suspicion  is  her  death-warrant 
with  Alonso,  or  the  king  is  no  longer  himself; 
for  well  do  I  know  of  old  to  what  his  sudden 
passions  lead." 

"  To  what  ?  "  said  Coello ;  who,  hardened  as 
he  was,  seemed  even  startled  at  the  plan  of  the 
savage-hearted  Gonsalez. 

"  To  death,"  cried  Gonsalez,  in  a  deep,  low 
voice.  "  Remember  the  fate  of  Gerard,  the  late 
bishop  of  Evora  ?  " 
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"  I  do,"  replied  Coello.  "  For  a  smaller 
matter  than  this,  Alonso  dipped  his  hands  in 
the  old  man's  blood.  The  bishop  did  but  tell 
the  prince  that,  if  he  contmued  his  rebellious 
acts  towards  his  father,  king  Denis,  he  would 
denounce  against  him  the  thunders  of  the 
church ;  and  for  that  saying  Alonso  caused 
the  prelate  to  be  barbarously  murdered.  Holy 
saints  !  it  was  a  wicked  act  thus  to  cut  off  a 
reverend  man.  I  remember  it  well,  though 
fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  deed  w^as 
done." 

"  And  think  you,"  continued  Gonsalez,  "  that 
a  man  whose  passions  have  increased  with  his 
years,  have  gained  strength  as  he  gained  power 
to  give  them  sway  —  think  you,  I  say,  such  a 
man  will  hesitate  to  take  the  life  of  her  whose 
existence  may  endanger  that  of  Ferdinand,  the 
favoured  grandchild,  the  fond  hope  of  the  suc- 
cession ?  " 

"  Alonso  would  not  spare  her,"  said  Coello, 
"  though  all  her  veins  had  each  a  life  to  forfeit 
as  its  own." 
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"  It  is  true,"  cried  Diego ;  "  the  king's  pas- 
sions are  deadly,  and  sudden  as  they  are  unspar- 
ing ;  yet  I  would  that  my  own  wrongs  were  less 
great,  to  spare  me  the  part  I  must  take  in  her 
death.  I  would  that  I  could  love  her  still  with 
pity,  or  that  my  hate  were  hardened  as  thine, 
Gonsalez." 

"  You  need  but  another  trial  of  her  scorn  to 
make  it  so,"  said  Gonsalez ;  "  or  another  blow 
from  the  hand  of  her  princely  husband,  whilst 
she  looks  exultingly  on,  and  bids  thee  turn  the 
other  cheek  to  meet  a  second." 

"  Enough,"  said  Diego  :  "  no  more  of  that ; 
it  is  written  in  my  brain  in  characters  of  fire.  — 
Blood  —  blood  must  quench  its  heat." 

"  Wilt  thou,  then,  Gonsalez,"  said  Coello, 
"  move  the  king  to  make  thee  the  instrument  of 
his  justice  on  this  guilty  woman  ?" 

"  I  will  so  manage  his  passion  as  to  make 
him  command  the  deed,"  replied  Gonsalez. 
"  That  will  be  a  master-piece  of  my  art ;  for  I 
hold  I  have  some  skill  in  directing  the  passions 
of  the  headstrong.  And  it  will  make  Alonso 
himself  a  party  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  act, 
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that,  happen  what  will  hereafter,  he  will  not 
dare  but  support  us." 

"  Us,  us  ?  "  said  Coello  :  "  I  said  not  I  would 
join  you." 

"  O !  pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Gonsalez : 
"  the  price  of  my  confidence,  and  of  thy  future 
fortunes,  must  be  no  less.  I  trust  not  even  thee, 
Arias,  worthy  and  true  as  thou  art,  with  such  a 
plan  without  adding  the  favour  of  making  thee  a 
sharer  both  in  its  execution  and  in  the  benefits 
it  will  purchase.  Don  Diego  does  not  shrink, 
though  he  had  once  tender  thoughts  for  this 
woman ;  and  why  shouldst  thou  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  think  of  it,"  said  Coello  ; 
"  it  likes  me  not ;  for  I  would  follow  the  straight 
and  easy  path  to  heaven ;  yet  the  saints  have 
gi'eat  power,  and  have  done  great  acts  of  piety 
to  help  out  sinful  men." 

"  Fear  not.  Arias,"  said  Gonsalez  :  "  thou 
shalt  win,  by  this  deed,  bags  of  gold  and  silver 
enough  to  buy  half  the  absolutions  sold  in  Lent 
as  freely  as  salted  fishes." 

"  But  Prince  Ferdinand,"  cried  Coello. — 
"  What  wilt  thou  do  about  restoring  him  to  the 
K  3 
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king,  yet  so  that  no  suspicion  of  what  has  passed 
may  fall  on  thyself?  " 

"  There  is  some  difficulty  in  that  point,  I 
grant  you,"  replied  Gonsalez ;  "  yet  wit,  with 
good  management,  may  master  it.  On  no  ac- 
count must  Prince  Ferdinand  be  restored  till  this 
business  is  despatched  ;  since,  on  the  suspicion 
that  Lies  de  Castro  would  rid  herself  of  him  to 
the  Moors,  to  make  her  own  children  heirs  to 
the  crown,  do  we  rest  our  hopes  of  the  king's 
speedy  execution  of  our  purpose.  He  hates 
her  deadly.  He  will  be  glad  of  such  a  pretext, 
as  an  excuse  to  his  own  conscience,  to  be  rid 
of  her ;  for  then  will  he  build  anew  on  his  son 
Don  Pedro's  marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  Ar- 
ragon.  I  will  start  that  thought  if  it  escapes 
his  memory  at  the  moment." 

«  Good,"  said  Coello :   "  but  Ferdinand  ?  " 

"  When  the  deed  is  done,"  answered  Gon- 
salez, "  I  have  a  farther  plan  to  restore  him  to 
the  king,  as  if  I  were  his  deliverer  from  the 
Moors.     Of  that  hereafter." 

"  Thou  art  a  consummate  intriguer,"  said 
Coello.     "  How  well  thou  hast  fathomed  this 
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matter  in  all  its  shoals,  and  depths,  and  quick- 
sands, so  as  to  avoid  wreck  on  either.  I  cannot 
choose,  Gonsalez,  but  honour  thy  profound 
skill." 

"  I  have  read  the  minds  of  men,"  answered 
Gonsalez,  "  to  turn  them  to  my  own  purposes  ; 
and  never  yet  did  my  skill  fail  me."  He  said 
this  with  a  haughty  air ;  for  his  pride  of  talent, 
however  wickedly  employed,  sometimes  be- 
trayed him  into  an  unguarded  expression  of 
self-gratulation  on  his  own  powers.  "  What  we 
meditate,"  he  continued,  "  is  an  act  of  deliver- 
ance to  all  Portugal,  especially  to  the  ancient 
nobility  of  the  realm,  who  have  so  much  reason 
to  curse  the  usurping  influence  of  all  Castilians. 
When  she  is  gone,  the  land  will  soon  be  rid  of 
the  whole  swarm  of  foreign  beggars  that  devour 
our  substance,  and  beard  us  with  their  over- 
grown insolence." 

"  I  hate  a  Castilian  as  I  do  strong  poison," 
said  Coello. 

"  And  my  very  flesh  crawls  on  my  bones," 
added   Gonsalez,    "  when    I   see    those  vipers 
K  4 
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sucking,  with  their  venomous  tongues,  the 
wholesome  juices  that  should  be  ours." 

"  Thou  wilt  become  the  idol  of  the  people 
for  this  deliverance,"  said  Coello ;  "  since  they 
curse  the  Castilian  favourites  even  more  than  do 
the  nobility." 

"  And  Diego,  too,"  said  Gonsalez ;  "  he  will 
share  the  worship  due  to  a  deliverer  from  foreign 
influence  and  foreign  tyranny.  Diego,  think  of 
that." 

"  I  think  of  nothing,"  replied  Diego,  "  but 
her  scorn,  and  the  agony  of  soul  that  Don 
Pedro  will  endure  when  he  shall  learn  what  has 
chanced;  —  that  will  avenge  me  on  him  more 
than  a  thousand  deaths,  had  he  as  many  lives  to 
forfeit." 

"  All  depends,"  said  Gonsalez,  "  on  two 
things  —  despatch  in  what  is  done,  and  that 
Ines  de  Castro  dies  at  Coimbra  before  Prince 
Ferdinand  can  be  restored  to  the  king.  Nay, 
the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  do  I  feel  it  will 
be  an  act  of  public  good  to  Portugal.  Who 
shall  dare  to  call  it  murder  ?  " 

"  Murder  ! "     The  word  seemed  to  be  dis- 
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tinctly  echoed  in  a  clear  solemn  voice,  that  arose 
as  from  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  Terror 
seized  the  conscience-struck  villains.  Diego 
fixed  his  eye  in  horror  on  the  vast  gloomy  ex- 
tremity of  the  apartment  that  lay  obscured  in 
shadow,  as  if  he  expected  some  evil  spirit,  who 
had  echoed  their  fell  purpose,  to  start  into 
visible  perception.  Coello  shook  from  head  to 
foot,  and  could  only  exclaim,  "  Holy  saints  and 
angels,  look  upon  us  !  " 

Gonsalez,  who  was  too  hardened  to  fear  man 
or  spirit,  though  startled  at  the  moment,  was 
sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  determine  to 
seek  out  the  cause.  With  looks  wild  and  ter- 
rific, he  drew  his  dagger  in  one  hand,  snatched 
up  in  the  other  a  taper  that  stood  on  the  table, 
and  rushed  so  swiftly  towards  the  end  of  the 
hall,  that  the  strong  current  of  air  extinguished 
the  light  he  bore  ere  he  reached  the  spot  he  had 
resolved  to  search.  Instantly  he  returned  for 
another  taper,  resolving  to  advance  with  more 
care ;  but  whilst  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  raising 
it  fi'om  the  table,  whether  it  were  real  or  whether 
it  were  only  deception,  created  by  terror  and 
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the  excitement  of  an  alarmed  imagination,  it 
seemed  to  Coello  that  he  saw  a  shadowy  form 
steal  from  behind  one  of  the  bulky  columns  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  and,  gliding  swift  and  noise- 
less through  the  shade,  disappear  beneath  a 
small  private  door-way. 

"  Look  !  look  !  "  stammered  forth  Coello,  as 
he  extended  his  hand  and  pointed  to  the  spot : 
"I  —  I  —  I  see  it ;  there  it  goes ;  it  passes 
through  the  portal !  " 

A  door  was  heard  to  close,  though  with  but 
a  slight  sound.  A  cold  shudder  stole  over  even 
the  stubborn  heart  and  iron  frame  of  Gonsalez  : 
it  seemed  to  turn  his  blood  to  ice,  as  he  heard  a 
sound  that  brought  with  it  the  idea  of  detection. 
In  another  moment  he  recovered  himself,  and, 
accompanied  by  Diego,  they  both  lost  not  an 
instant  in  making  their  way  to  the  obscure  part 
of  the  hall  whence  the  alarm  had  arisen.  Their 
first  examination  was  directed  to  the  door.  It 
did  not  move,  but  seemed  fast  locked.  They 
searched  behind  column  after  column;  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  a  human  being.  Amazed, 
confounded,  they  were  about  to  retire  to  their 
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former  station,  when  two  glittering  sparks  caught 
the  eye  of  the  trembling  Coello,  as  they  glun- 
mered  forth  beneath  a  bench  that  stood  near  the 
door  he  had  just  examined.  —  "  Look  there  ! 
what  is  that !  "  said  Coello,  scarcely  able  to 
speak  for  terror, 

Gonsalez  stooped  down,  and  answered  wath  a 
sneer  of  contempt,  "  What  is  that !  why  nothing 
but  a  poor  harmless  household  cat,  who  most 
probably  hath  stolen  hither  from  the  kitchens. 
Her  eyes  glow  in  this  obscurity  like  fire.  And 
was  it  a  cat  so  alarmed  thee,  most  courageous 
Coello,  that  thou  shouldst  fancy  it  into  a  form 
gliding  out  at  yonder  door  ?  " 

"  Nay,  it  could  7iot  be  that,"  replied  Coello ; 
"  for  though  a  cat  may  have  eyes  to  glow  and 
startle  a  man  who  meets  her  in  darkness,  yet  no 
cat  could  repeat  thy  words,  or  open  and  close  a 
door.  I  will  be  sworn,  on  the  altar  of  the  true 
cross,  that  I  saw  something  glide  across  the  hall 
and  pass  through  yonder  door ;  it  is  true,  as  I 
am  a  sinner,  and  have  hopes  in  the  saints  for 
mercy." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Gonsalez  :    "  the  motes  in 
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thine  own  eyes  deceived  thee.  Cowards  and 
fools  see  that  in  their  own  imaginations  which  is 
unseen  by  wiser  and  braver  men." 

"  I  think  it  is  not  so,"  said  Coello :  "  the 
noise  of  the  door,  the  voice  which  spoke  that 
fearful  word,  could  be  no  imagination." 

"  This  vast  and  vaulted  place  might  have 
echoed  it,"  said,  Diego;  "and  the  closing  of 
some  distant  door  in  the  gallery  might  have  oc- 
casioned the  alarm.  We  all  know  how  strangely 
noises  are  conveyed  and  heard  in  the  night, 
which  never  by  day  reach  mortal  ear." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Gonsalez,  "  and  I  the  more 
believe  it,  seeing  that  at  this  moment  we  might 
be  equally  alarmed  ;  for  look,  at  that  part  of  the 
hall,  where  we  were  lately  seated,  opens  another 
door,  and  a  page  advances  ;  no  doubt  he  comes 
to  summon  us  to  our  sleeping  chamber.  Good 
night,  Coello  :  to-morrow,  so  soon  as  you  shall 
be  stirring,  I  would  crave  your  company  in  the 
gardens  of  the  castle,  where  Diego  and  myself 
will  have  some  farther  discourse  with  you,  ere 
we  seek  the  promised  audience  with  the  king. 
Good  night." 
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"  May  the  holy  saints  who  guard  us  be  with 
you,"  said  the  pious  Coello,  who  was  particular 
in  using  holy  expressions  before  the  world ;  and 
one  member  of  it,  in  the  person  of  a  young  page, 
now  stood  near  him,  carrying  a  torch  to  light 
the  two  friends,  Diego  and  Gonsalez,  to  the 
chamber  they  were  to  occupy  for  the  night. 

The  circumstance  which  had  caused  so  much 
alarm  still  dwelt  on  the  mind  of  Gonsalez, 
though  he  had  made  Hght  of  it  to  his  compa- 
nions; and  desirous,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  real  cause  to  suppose 
they  might  have  been  overheard  by  any  listener, 
he  artfully  contrived  to  detain  the  page  and  to 
lead  him  into  discourse.  Gonsalez  spoke  of  the 
banquet,  the  amusements  of  the  day,  and  lastly 
of  the  old  hall.  "  There  is  a  small  door-way," 
said  he,  "  near  the  great  entrance.  Did  not 
you,  my  gentle  page,  or  some  of  your  fellows, 
pass  without  it  to-night,  after  the  banquet?  I 
thought  I  heard  you." 

"  Holy  Mary  !  no,"  answered  the  page : 
"  that  door  is  never  opened  save  by  the  queen, 
Isabella,  or  the  king.     It  leads  to  the  private 
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garden,  where  no  soul  may  enter  without  their 
sanction." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Gonsalez  :  "  possibly  then, 
but  that  can  scarcely  be,  they  walked  forth  to- 
night to  look  at  the  moon  and  stars  ?  " 

"  In  sooth  they  did  not,"  replied  the  page ; 
"  for  the  king  is  no  star-gazer,  and  ever  retires, 
as  he  did  to-night,  by  times  to  his  chamber. 
And,  as  to  good  old  Queen  Isabella,  I  myself 
held  one  of  the  torches  as  the  ladies  attended  her 
to  rest  in  her  own  apartment." 

"  They  might  suffer  some  one  to  go  forth, 
perhaps  ?  "  said  Gonsalez. 

"  No,"  answered  the  page,  "  that  I  will  war- 
rant they  did  not.  After  the  king  had  left  the 
camp  to  take  up  his  residence  here,  I  was  in  the 
hall  when  his  lady-mother  gave  him  the  key  of 
that  very  door,  and  she  said  something  to  him 
about  it,  but  in  so  low  a  voice  that  no  one  heard 
what  it  was  she  spoke.  The  king  took  the  key, 
but  has  never  used  it  that  I  know  of,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  would  never  trust  it  out  of  his  own 
keeping.     They  say  it  hath  a  curious  spring, 
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and  is  not  like  other  locks  in  the  doors  of  this 
old  castle." 

The  page  would  have  prattled  on,  but  Gon- 
salez,  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  noise  he 
had  heard  of  a  closing  door  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  one  in  question,  was  unwilling 
to  make  the  circumstance  appear  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  so,  changing  the  discourse,  that  he 
might  not  too  hastily  dismiss  the  page,  after 
these  enquiries,  he  let  the  youth  talk  on  for  a 
while  on  matters  of  indifference,  and  finally 
dismissed  him  for  the  night. 

When  the  boy  was  gone,  he  said  to  his 
companion,  "  Thou  seest,  Diego,  we  were  all 
deceived.  The  vaultings  of  the  hall  must  have 
echoed  some  sounds  that  conjured  up  a  false 
alarm ;  and  that  superstitious  old  fool,  Coello, 
raised  the  shadow  of  the  devil  in  his  own  fancy, 
and  would  swear  he  saw  it  steal  along  in  a 
human  shape.  The  noise  that  so  immediately 
followed  must,  as  I  before  suspected,  have  been 
the  closing  of  some  door  in  the  great  gallery  of 
the  castle." 
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"  I  doubt  not  it  is  as  you  say,"  replied 
Diego ;  "  yet  all  these  things  chancing  to  meet 
about  the  same  time  might  give  cause  for  some 
alarm  even  to  us  who  are  not  such  cowards  as 
Coello/' 

*'  True,"  said  Gonsalez  ;  "  else  could  I  never 
pardon  myself  for  being  fooled  and  feared  by 
them  even  for  a  moment.  From  what  the  page 
says,  there  can  be  nothing  to  fear :  we  are  safe, 
so  think  no  more  of  it.  Let  us  talk  of  matters 
of  far  greater  import." 

They  did  so  ;  but  we  must  leave  them  to  their 
conference,  in  order  to  return  to  the  king,  and 
detail  a  scene  that  passed  between  him  and  the 
stranger,  immediately  after  Alonso  had  retired 
to  his  chamber,  whither  this  person  had  been 
summoned  to  the  royal  presence  by  the  cham- 
berlain. 
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He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  commanding  spirit. 

Shakspeare. 


^ViTH  a  steady  step  did  the  stranger  enter  the 
chamber  in  presence  of  the  king ;  and,  though 
he  bent  his  head  in  token  of  salutation,  he  neither 
discovered  his  person,  nor  spoke,  nor  even 
moved  from  the  spot  where  he  had  fixed  him- 
self till  the  chamberlain,  who  had  been  his  con- 
ductor, was  retired.  Alonso  rose  as  he  sur- 
veyed, not  without  a  keen  eye  of  suspicion,  the 
tall  and  muffled  figure  who  stood  before  him, 
silent  and  motionless  as  a  statue. 

"  Who  art  thou,"  said  Alonso,  "  who  have 
in  so  few,  yet  such  emphatic,  words,  implored 
me  to  grant  thee  a  secret  audience  this  night? 
Art  thou  ready  to  fulfil  the  terms  on  which  we 
meet,  promised  by  thyself  in  this  written  scroll, 

VOL.  III.  L 
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That  the  desire  of  my  heart  should  be  fulfilled  ? 
Answer  ;  we  are  not  here  to  interpret  gestures 
when  words  may  tell  thy  purpose.  Speak 
freely ;  no  ear  listens  but  mine  own.  Say,  wilt 
thou  fulfil  this  promise  ?" 

"  The  true  tongue,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  will  ever  fulfil  the  purpose  of  the  true  heart." 
"  Ha  ! "  exclaimed  Alonso,  "  thine  betrays 
thee.  Thy  speech  tells  me  thou  art  a  Moor. 
Thou  comest  to  bring  me  intelligence  of  the 
boy,  Ferdinand.  So  do  I  read  thy  purpose. 
Give  the  youthful  prince  again  to  these  arms, 
and  the  desire  of  our  heart  will  be  fulfilled 
indeed.  Thou  hast  brought  tidings  of  the 
boy." 

"  No,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  1  know  not 
where  he  may  be  found." 

*'  Not  know  where  he  may  be  found  ! "  re- 
peated Alonso  hastily,  and  in  a  tone  which  ex- 
pressed his  extreme  disappointment ;  "  where- 
fore then  seek  us  ?  wherefore  hold  out  such  a 
promise  as  this,  —  to  fulfil  the  desire  of  our 
heart,  would  we  but  this  night  grant  thee  an 
audience ;  an  audience  in  secret  ?     Ha  !   what 
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is  thy  intent  ?  It  may  be  treachery ;  but 
Alonso  fears  no  man.  He  is  armed,  and  ready 
to  meet  assault.  Yet  beware,  a  word  of  mine 
would  summon  hither  the  guard,  who  should 
lay  manacles  on  thy  base  limbs  ere  thou  couldst 
effect  thy  purpose  —  if  it  be  treacherous." 

"  He  who  seeks  the  lion  in  his  den,"  replied 
the  stranger  with  unmoved  composure,  "  must 
be  ready  and  willing  to  fall  a  sacrifice  should 
the  king  of  the  forest  start  up  in  wrath  against 
him.  Did  he  come  as  a  secret  destroyer,  he 
would  not  seek  to  rouse  him  from  his  lair,  but 
rather  to  aim  the  shaft  under  covert  of  an 
ambush.  Even  so,  king  Alonso,  would  it  be 
with  him  who  now  stands  before  thee,  ready  — 
if  it  be  thy  will  to  rise  in  wrath  against  him  — 
to  suffer  what  thou  canst  inflict;  or,  if  thou  wilt 
look  on  him  in  peace,  to  parley  with  thee  of 
those  things  that  concern  thy  dearest  hopes." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,"  said  Alonso :  "  give 
a  plain  sense  to  a  plain  purpose,  if  such  brings 
you  hither.     For  what  cause  do  you  seek  us  ?" 

"  I  come,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  to  treat 
with  thee,  O  king  !  for  the  deliverance  of 
L  2 
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Hamet,  the  son  of  Alcanzor ;  doomed,  as  I 
learned  but  this  day,  to  bonds,  tortures,  and 
death." 

"  And  dost  thou  pretend  to  offer  terms  to 
save  the  life  of  a  Moorish  youth,"  replied  the 
king,  "  when  you  have  no  power  to  fulfil  my 
souFs  dearest  wish,  by  restoring  Ferdinand? 
The  slave  Hamet  dies." 

"  The  prince  shall  live  ! "  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  in  a  high  and  indignant  tone.  "  Hamet 
was  never  born  to  be  a  slave." 

The  king  looked  surprised  ;  for  though  he 
held  in  contempt,  even  in  suspicion,  the  extra- 
ordinary w^ay  the  stranger  had  taken  to  gain 
access  to  him,  nevertheless,  from  his  words, 
manner,  and  air,  he  felt  convinced  he  had  not 
a  common  man  to  deal  with.  "  Who  art  thou, 
I  demand,"  said  Alonso,  "  thus  boldly  to  ad- 
venture thyself  into  our  presence,  and  presume 
to  speak  of  asking  mercy  for  a  Moorish  slave 
which  not  one  of  our  own  court  would  dare  so 
much  as  name  to  us,  unless  Ferdinand  were 
restored  ?  Who  art  thou  ?  doif  thy  muffling 
hood." 
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"  Anon,  thou  shalt  know  me,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  But  I  am  here  trusting  thy  good 
faith  to  do  me  no  wrong.  It  were  unworthy  a 
king  —  a  king  who  boasts  himself  a  knight  of 
Christian  chivalry —  to  compel  the  stranger  who 
trusts  to  the  guard  of  Alonso's  honour,  to  do 
that  which  might  bring  danger  on  himself.  I 
stand  here  to  make  terms  with  thee  before  I 
reveal  myself  to  thy  knowledge  or  thy  sight." 

*'  Thou  make  terms  ! "  said  the  king  scorn- 
fully. "  Thou  a  Moor,  an  unknown  Moor, 
accursed  in  race  and  faith,  thus  to  address  us, 
and  at  the  very  moment  thou  art  within  our 
power  ! " 

"  Thy  power  I  fear  not,"  answered  the 
stranger ;  "  since  I  came  not  hither  without 
having  taught  my  heart  to  meet  danger  freely. 
My  body  is  in  thy  power.  For  my  mind,  it  is 
not  thine  to  shake  its  firmness.  It  soars  above 
thy  threats  as  largely  as  doth  the  eagle,  who  is 
on  the  wing  to  mount  the  free  blue  heavens.  I 
come  to  make  terms  that  shall  fulfil  the  desire 
of  thy  heart,  and  save  Hamet  the  son  of  Al- 
canzor.  Promise  me  his  life,  and  ere  the  gates 
L  3 
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of  morning  open  to  the  golden  light,  I  will  place 
in  thy  hands  thy  greatest  foe,  to  suffer  in  his 
stead.  I  will  yield  to  thee  the  Talba,  to  meet 
death,  so  Hamet  may  be  spared." 

"  What !  "  cried  the  king  in  astonishment ; 
''  canst  thou  do  this  ?  shall  that  accursed 
wizard,  who  has  defied  our  arms,  drenched  our 
land  in  blood,  made  children  fatherless,  and 
widowed  wives,  shall  he  be  ours  ?'* 

■  "  Ay,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  thine,  thine, 
to  torture  or  to  kill  him,  so  thou  wilt  spare 
the  youthful  Hamet,  and  give  him  to  his 
widowed  mother's  knees." 

"  Moor,"  said  Alonso,  "  your  words  are  no 
less  confident  than  bold;  yet  I  see  not  how 
you  can  fulfil  them.  This  day  our  scouts 
brought  us  word  that  the  Talba  was  in  arms, 
awaiting  but  a  reinforcement  of  his  allies  to 
assail  us  within  these  walls." 

"  And  had  they  come,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  the  Talba  would  have  thundered  at  your 
gates ;  fire  and  sword  should  have  delivered 
Hamet.  But  his  allies  came  not ;  Don  Sanchez 
and  his  Christian  hosts  have  abandoned  him. 
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They  no  longer  needed  the  Talba,  on  being  re- 
conciled to  thee,  and  so  they  broke  faith  with 
him." 

"  Thou  hast  some  plan,  then,"  said  Alonso, 
"  to  surprise  the  Talba  in  his  camp.  I  doubt 
it  not ;  Moor,  I  will  trust  thee.  Speak  thy  pur- 
pose, and  the  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  set  on 
the  Talba's  head,  are  thine." 

"  King,"  answered  the  Moor,  "  I  sell  not 
human  blood  for  the  dust  of  the  earth,  be  it 
hardened  into  silver  or  the  richest  gold.  Hamet 
is  my  prmce,  the  son  of  my  dead  king.  To 
save  him,  and  not  to  do  an  act  of  treachery,  I 
offer  thee  the  only  means  that  may  satisfy  thy 
vengeance ;  then  the  desire  of  thy  heart  "joill 
be  fulfilled.  Alas  !  I  know  not  where  Ferdi- 
nand may  be  found,  or  I  had  this  night  re- 
stored him  to  thy  bosom.  Grant  my  prayer. 
Pledge  thy  royal  word  to  spare  Hamet,  safe  in 
life  and  limb,  and  ere  the  star  of  Zohora  gives 
promise  of  the  morn,  the  Talba  is  thine." 

Alonso  paused,  he  paced  the  apartment  with 
hurried  steps,  passed  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head and  looked  doubtfully  upon  the  stranger, 
L  4 
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as  if  he  would  penetrate  through  the  coverings 
that  shrouded  his  face  and  head.  "  What 
assurance  canst  thou  give  me,"  he  at  length  said, 
"  s.hould  I  consent  to  this  ?  " 

"  The  assurance  is  in  thy  own  hands, 
Alonso,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  If  I  fulfil 
not  my  word,  let  Hamet  die  the  death." 

"  Be  it  so  then,"  said  the  king :  "  Hamet  is 
spared,  and  the  Talba " 

"  Dies  ! "  said  the  stranger,  as  he  cast  back 
the  mantle  in  which  he  was  shrouded.  "  Alonso, 
strike  !  The  Talba  will  not  raise  a  hand  to 
resist  thee ;  not  more  sacred  is  the  law  of  the 
prophet  to  him,  than  the  word  that  is  spoken 
by  his  lips.  Strike,  O  king  !  My  breast  I  bare 
to  meet  thy  steel,  and  Hamet  lives  !" 

"  Art  thou  the  Talba  ?  "  said  Alonso,  as  he 
started  back,  and  surveyed  with  wonder,  not  less 
than  admiration,  the  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
expression  of  the  Moor's  countenance,  while  he 
stood  before  the  king  with  an  air  of  fearless 
majesty,  his  dark  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  his 
chest  bare,  as  he  held  back,  with  his  strong  and 
tawny  hand,   the  garments  which  had  covered 
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a  breast  swelling  \\^th  all  the  noblest  feelings 
that  dignify  or  exalt  human  nature,  there 
planted,  by  the  gi'eat  Author  of  nature,  to  be- 
come in  the  soul  of  the  unenlightened  infidel 
as  "  a  law  unto  himself." 

Alonso,  who  though  insensible  to  pity  and 
every  gentler  feeling  of  a  Christian,  still  pos- 
sessed that  attribute  of  a  warrior  king,  a  high 
estimation  of  the  great  and  the  heroic  even  in 
an  enemy  when  no  sudden  burst  of  passion 
obscured  his  judgment  or  prejudiced  his  feel- 
ings, was  struck  with  that  admiration  which 
becomes  involuntary  praise,  when  he  said  in  a 
voice  full  of  energy,  "  Can  such  generosity  of 
spirit  Hve  in  the  bosom  of  a  Moor?  Talba, 
thou  art  the  most  deadly  foe  I  have  encoun- 
tered in  war,   but  thou  art  the  greatest 

Close  thy  garments,  Alonso  is  not  an  execu- 
tioner. Not  my  hand  must  do  the  deed. 
Thou  hast  ransomed  Hamet  with  the  best  blood 
of  all  thy  race." 

«  It  shall  flow  freely,"  said  the  Talba ;  «  and 
thy  ready  acceptance  of  mj^  life  to  spare  the  life 
of  my  prince,  the  last  prince  of  our  fallen  people. 
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has  indeed  subdued  me.  Alonso,  in  life  1  was 
thy  foe  ;  in  death  I  will  be  thy  friend.  Hear 
my  words,  and  profit  by  them.  Despise  not 
the  counsels  of  the  Talba;  for  time,  that  has 
numbered  years  upon  his  head,  has,  like  the 
autumn's  sun  that  brings  to  fruit  the  golden 
harvest,  taught  him  the  wisdom  of  experience. 
With  my  death,  well  do  I  read  it  in  the  book 
of  .fate,  falls  this  war  of  the  Moorish  hosts. 
Listen  to  my  counsels,  and  a  happy  peace  — 
peace  full  of  mercy  as  the  eye  of  Heaven  — 
shall  give  repose  to  thy  arms,  and  comfort  to 
thy  days." 

"  Speak  on,"  said  Alonso  :  "  one  so  bold  to 
meet  death,  so  true  of  faith,  can  never  utter 
falsehood.  I  will  mark  each  word  that  falls 
from  thy  lips,  brave  man,  with  as  much  rever- 
ence as  if  it  were  the  dictates  of  my  father's 
spirit.  I  dreamed  of  him  last  night."  Alonso 
said  this  in  a  manner  so  full  of  gravity,  that  it 
seemed  to  show  he  thought  his  dream  had  been 
portentous ;  for  amongst  the  many  contradic- 
tory points  in  his  character  was  that  of  a  suf- 
ficient  share   of  superstition,    though  he  had 
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never  displayed  much  reverence  or  favour  for 
the  church. 

Hassan  continued  to  address  Alonso  with  a 
tone  and  manner  in  which  there  was  all  the  force 
and  solemnity  of  truth,  whilst  he  appeared 
wholly  unmoved  by  the  fate  that  awaited  him :  — 
"  King,"  said  he,  "  you  know  not  the  Moorish 
character.  You  think  us  base?  insensible  to 
honour,  cruel  and  reckless  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory.    Such  you  deem  the  Moors." 

"  Such  have  I  found  them,"  answered  the 
king. 

"  If  there  are  those  amongst  us  who  would 
act  thus,"  said  the  Talba,  "it  is  thy  own  op- 
pression that  has  made  them  thus  unworthy. 
To  enslave  the  Moor  renders  him  base  and 
cunning.  Like  the  palm  tree  of  his  native  land, 
his  mind  will  rise  vigorous,  lofty,  and  fruitful, 
when  freedom,  his  birthright,  is  his  own;  but 
cast  on  him  the  chains  of  slavery,  and,  like  the 
tree  when  transplanted  to  a  cold  ungenial  clime, 
where  every  noble  property  that  is  in  its  nature 
dwindles  and  falls  till  it  becomes  a  worthless 
trunk  that  hath  no  fruit,  the  Moor  in  slavery 
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will  soon  become  base  as  his  condition.  Mark 
then  my  counsel.  Your  Christian  brother, 
Don  Sanchez,  has  forsaken  those  allies  who 
would  have  died  true  to  him.  I  censure  him 
not ;  for  he  has  turned  to  his  brother,  and  the 
leopard  consorts  not  with  the  lion,  when  its  own 
kind  will  bear  it  company.  Your  Christian 
hosts  have  abandoned  our  people,  and  though 
we  may  resist  to  death,  alone  we  could  not  with- 
stand the  combined  powers  of  thyself  and  thy 
brother.  Your  disunion,  your  weakness,  was 
our  strength." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Alonso;  <'  but  Al- 
garva " 

"  Algarva,"  cried  the  Talba,  "  cannot  long 
hold  out.  The  Moorish  tribes  from  Africa 
that  have  fallen  on  it  are  ill  armed,  ill  disci- 
plined ;  still  may  they  so  far  carry  on  the  contest 
as  to  shed  much  Christian  blood  ere  thou  canst 
subdue  them.  Make  thy  peace,  therefore,  be- 
times ;  show  mercy  to  the  Moor,  and  goad  him 
not  on,  like  a  bull  in  the  arena,  till  you  rouse 
his  fierceness  into  madness,  and  war  becomes  a 
scene  of  carnage,  unsparing  alike  to  age  or  sex. 
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terrific  in  its  nature,  and  no  longer  an  open 
contest  of  man  to  man  in  the  battle-field.  Offer 
a  merciful  peace ;  the  Moors  are  in  no  condi- 
tion to  refuse  it.  Let  such  as  remain  in  Portugal 
live  free  by  wholesome  labour,  unfettered.  Let 
there  be  no  slavery,  and  trust  me  there  will  be 
no  rebellion  against  thee.  It  is  the  last  counsel 
of  the  Talba,  who  would  have  died  for  his 
people;  and  who,  but  that  Allah  has  ordained 
it  otherwise,  would  never  have  cast  down  his 
arms  in  peace,  till  he  should  have  attempted 
to  recover  Algarva  for  Hamet,  the  son  of  Al- 
canzor." 

"  It  was,  then,  to  replace  Hamet  on  the 
throne  of  thy  Moslem  master,  now  dead,  that 
you  entered  on  this  wild  war  ?  "  said  the  king. 

"  It  was,"  replied  the  Talba  ;  "  and  to 
avenge  his  father's  death.  Think,  Alonso,  of 
that  devoted  prince.  Thou  art  a  king,  noble  in 
war,  and  of  an  ancient  race  ;  but  thy  honours, 
thy  descent,  compared  to  the  great  Alcanzor, 
w^ere  but  as  a  thing  of  yesterday.  A  hundred 
Moorish  kings  had  worn  the  diadem  thou  didst 
tear  from  his  manly  brow.  I  was  of  his  kindred  ; 
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I  fought  by  his  side  till  my  blood  ran  like  a 
fountain  from  my  wounds,  Alcanzor  became 
thy  captive,  thy  slave.  I  escaped  present  death 
and  bonds ;  but  I  followed  his  fallen  fortunes 
into  captivity.  His  noble  widow  and  her  high- 
born son  have  I  served  in  life,  and  now  do  I 
bless  the  prophet's  name,  that  I  may  die  to  save 
him."  ^ 

"  Thou  art  great  in  mind,  Moor,"  said 
Alonso,  who,  as  he  listened  to  the  discourse  of 
the  Talba,  seemed  lost  in  wonder  to  find  so 
much  of  that  high  spirit,  which  is  held  sacred  in 
chivalry,  could  belong  to  one  not  within  its 
bond.  "  I  would,"  added  the  king,  "  that 
thou  wert  one  of  a  better  race." 

"  Our  race,"  said  the  Talba,  as  his  eye 
dilated  and  glowed  with  the  high  thoughts  he 
entertained  for  his  ancient  people, — "  our  race 
is  descended  from  the  favoured  and  chosen 
people  of  God.  The  dark  sons  of  Ismael  once 
looked  on  Allah  face  to  face,  as  on  a  familiar 
friend,  though  shining  in  the  majesty  of  heaven, — 
Abraham,  the  father  of  Ismael ;  Moses,  the  first 
prophet  of  the  law,  spoke  to  God  in  the  cloud 
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amid  the  thunderings  and  the  lightnings  of 
Sinai.  Those  elements  of  fire  and  air  burst  as 
the  emblems  of  his  power  to  destroy ;  but 
Allah  made  them  as  the  'hand-maiden  of  gentle 
peace ;  for,  whilst  the  tempest  of  the  Almighty 
rolled  on  the  holy  mountain,  he  gave  forth  the 
law  to  save  ;  thus  speaking  in  terror,  but  acting 
in  mercy.  Oh,  that  earthly  kings  would  do  as 
much  for  man  !  " 

"  Canst  thou  speak  thus  who  art  said  to  deal 
in  arts  that  unite  thee  with  the  fiends  of  hell  ?  " 
said  Alonso. 

"  I  deal  not  with  the  wicked  spirits  of  Eblis," 
replied  Hassan  :  "  the  book  of  Allah,  those 
far  and  out-stretched  heavens,  and  those  bright 
stars,  that  light  a  thousand  worlds,  such  are 
the  counsellors  of  the  Talba,  as  he  contemplates 
God  in  his  mighty  works.  Valley  and  moun- 
tain, the  boundless  and  ever-breathing  deeps, 
the  pattering  rain  and  the  soft  dew,  these,  oh 
Allah,  are  thine ;  the  green  earth  is  thine,  and 
every  living  thing  therein  ;  these,  as  well  as  thy 
resplendent  stars,  have  secrets  far  beyond  the 
common  eye,  and  these  have  I  studied  with  that 
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holy  awe  which  fills  the  breast  of  him  who  would 
search  out  the  mysteries  of  nature." 

"  Such,  then,  are  the  studies  that  have  gained 
thee  the  name  of  a  Moorish  enchanter,"  said 
Alonso ;  "  and  the  Talba  proves  to  be  no  other 
than  a  philosopher  like  those  of  the  ancient 
world." 

"  I  am  what  I  have  said,"  replied  Hassan. 
"  Different  nations  have  different  names  for  the 
same  thing.  With  us  a  Talba  is  a  title  of 
honour." 

"  And  well  does  it  become  thee,"  said 
Alonso.  "  Moor  !  thou  art  like  a  jewel  in  its 
rough  state  :  thou  art  dark  to  the  eye  ;  but  the 
lustre  within  thy  mind  is  of  exceeding  light. 
Thou  art  my  prisoner."  <i3  ari^w 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Talba,  "  the  ransom  of 
Hamet.  I  am  ready  to  bear  thy  bonds ;  and 
these  arms,"  he  added,  as  he  stretched  them 
abroad,  "  these  arms  that  have  resisted  thee  in 
battle,  shall  now  yield  themselves  to  thy  chains, 
as  gently  as  doth  the  lamb  that  is  bound  for  the 
sacrifice.       King,   I   am   ready.      Lead  me  to 
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death ;  I  will  not  deny  thy  right  to  bind  on  me 
cords  or  chains." 

"  Moor,"  said  Alonso,  "  I  will  bind  on  thee 
chains,  but  such  as  shall  be  stronger  than  those 
of  iron.  Thy  own  greatness  of  mind  shall  be 
the  bonds  in  which  I  will  hold  thee  captive. 
Thou  hast  passed  thy  word,  as  my  prisoner,  in 
ransom  for  Hamet. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Talba,  "  my  word  is  passed, 
and  may  not  be  recalled.  Prisoner  is  written 
on  the  forehead  of  Hassan.  His  doom  is  in 
thy  hand." 

"  Then  take  thy  life,"  said  Alonso.  "  By 
heaven  there  is  that  in  thee  would  strike  the 
axe  from  the  hand,  even  hadst  thou  in  these 
wars  shed  the  blood  of  my  own  body.  I  will 
trust  to  the  truth,  which  binds  thy  spirit  in 
honour,  with  more  assurance  that  it  cannot  fail 
me  than  I  would  rely  on  dungeons  treble  walled 
in  strength  to  confine  thy  limbs.  Moor,  thou 
art  free  —  yet  a  liberated  prisoner ;  —  and  I  will 
this  night  trust  thee  to  do  me  a  service  that  shall 
render  me  the  best  thanks  thou  canst  give  for 
sparing  thee  thy  life." 

VOL.  iir.  M 
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"  But  Hamet "  said  the  Talba. 

"  Not  a  hair  of  his  head  shall  suffer,"  replied 
Alonso  :  "  I  pledge  thee  the  word  of  a  king  to 
guard  the  boy  in  safety  as  I  would  my  own. 
For  policy,  and  not  for  vengeance,  will  I  still 
hold  him.  Moor,  thou  art  powerful  with  thy 
people.  Against  us  thou  canst  not  bear  arms,  for 
I  have  thy  word  to  consider  thyself  still  as  our 
prisoner.  Go,  then,  search  out  amongst  thy 
ovv^n  people  the  youthful  Ferdinand,  bring  him 
harmless  to  these  arms,  and  then  will  I  treat 
with  thee,  who  wert  the  leader  of  those  Moorish 
hosts,  on  the  terms  of  such  a  peace  as  thou  this 
night  hast  recommended  to  me.  Alonso,  who 
honours  valour  in  a  foe,  will  be  proud  to  show 
the  Talba,  that  an  infidel  Moor  shall  not  in 
greatness  of  mind  surpass  a  Christian  king." 

"  I  will  do  this,"  said  Hassan  :  "  I  know  not 
by  what  means  Prince  Ferdinand  came  into  the 
hands  of  our  people ;  but  if  Moors  still  hold 
him,  1  will  speedily  find  out  his  retreat.  They 
will  yield  him  up  to  me  on  the  least  word  of  my 
command.  It  was  my  purpose  to  have  sought 
out  the  Christian  prince,  in  the  hope,  by  re- 
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storing  him,  to  save  Hamet ;  but  the  speedy 
doom  thou  hadst  passed  on  the  noble  sharif 
allowed  no  time  for  such  a  search  :  I  could  but 
oflPer  myself  as  his  ransom.  Now  will  I  use  my 
best  efforts  that  the  desire  of  thy  heart  may  be 
fulfilled." 

"  Stay,"  said  Alonso :  "  there  are  those  who 
would  not  spare  thee  as  I  have  done,  were  it 
known  that  the  Talba,  our  most  dreaded  foe, 
was  within  these  walls.  Some,  too,  there  may 
be  lurking  without  who  are  warmed  with  wine 
and  revelry.     Thou  art  unarmed." 

"  I  came  so,"  answered  the  Talba,  "  to  give 
thee  full  assurance  that  my  purpose  to  die  for 
Hamet  was  sincere." 

"  Take  my  dagger,  then,"  said  Alonso,  "  and 
take  also  this  key.  Pass  through  the  hall  direct 
from  the  gallery,  and  make  thy  way,  noiseless  as 
a  gliding  spirit  of  the  night,  towards  a  small  low 
door  to  the  left  of  the  great  entry.  This  key 
moves  a  curious  spring :  the  door  will  lead  thee 
into  our  private  gardens,  where  a  postern  gives 
exit  to  the  open  plain.  Go  instantly,  and  say 
to  him  who  keeps  the  postern-watch  of  the  gar- 
M  2 
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dens  —  The  Brothers  :  it  is  the  pass-word  to- 
night, suggested  by  the  tie  of  amity  so  newly 
sealed  between  ourself  and  Don  Sanchez.  In- 
stantly quit  these  walls,  and  return  not  till  you 
bring  Ferdinand.  For  your  life,  as  you  value 
Hamet,  as  you  would  desire  an  end  to  this  cruel 
war,  see  me  no  more  till  you  gain  tidings  of  the 
prince.  At  this  crisis,  so  much  are  our  people 
incensed  against  the  Moors  for  the  loss  of  our 
grandchild,  that  not  even  I,  the  king,  might 
save  thee  didst  thou  this  night  fall  into  their 
hands.     Away,  away." 

«  I  go,"  said  the  Talba.  "  And  not  with 
more  zeal  did  I  hasten  hither  to  save  Hamet 
than  I  now  will  use  to  recover  the  youthful 
prince  of  the  Christians,  and  bring  him  to  thy 
knees ;  for  thou  hast  spared  the  widow's  only 
son.  To  thee,  Alonso,  I  will  be  a  true  prisoner, 
though  at  large." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  the  king ;  "  thy  great- 
ness of  soul  hath  made  me  great.  It  has  this 
night  saved  the  life  of  thy  Moorish  prince,  and 
me  from  the  guilt  of  shedding  the  blood  of  a  foe 
so  noble  as  thyself,  whose  sword  was  laid  at  my 
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feet.     Peace  be  with  thee ;  success  attend  thy 
steps." 

The  Talba  departed,  and  followed  the  direc- 
tions of  the  king.  He  passed  in  safety  without 
the  castle,  and  proceeded  on  his  w^ay,  in  order 
to  put  into  immediate  execution  a  plan  he  had 
already  conceived  to  falfil  the  mission  on  which 
he  was  sent  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  Prince 
Ferdinand.  >t  8'xoo. 
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CHAPTER  Vlll. 


What  sudden  anger's  this  ?  How  have  I  reap'd  it  ? 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leap'd  from  his  eyes. 

Shaksfeare. 


The  reader  will  have  seen,  from  the  event  we 
have  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  many  acts  of  violence  which 
had  disgraced  Alonso,  there  was  in  his  cha- 
racter a  quick  susceptibility  of  what  is  great  and 
generous.  Would  that  we  could  always  re- 
cord of  him  so  fair  a  picture  as  the  last !  but, 
alas !  truth  demands  others  nothing  akin  to  it. 
Alonso's  character,  like  the  garden  of  the  slug- 
gard, was  a  confused  admixture  of  the  useful 
and  the  noble  with  what  is  vile  and  worthless. 
Like  those  noisome  weeds  and  briars  (which, 
suffered  to  grow  wild,  frequently  out-top  or 
obscure  the  more  wholesome  productions  of  the 
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soil,)  did  the  unrestrained  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions too  often  gain  the  ascendency,  or  obscure 
the  native  beauty  of  his  virtues. 

Alonso's  frequent  rebellions  against  his  late 
father,  his  murder  of  the  venerable  bishop, 
who  reproved  him  for  those  rebellions,  his  per- 
secution of  his  brother,  Don  Sanchez,  (whom, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  afterwards  so  generously 
received  into  favour,)  are  all  acts  that^show  the 
unbridled  license  of  his  evil  passions  when  they 
once  gained  the  mastery,  and  must  ever  remain 
fearful  blots  in  the  character  of  a  king,  who,  in 
many  other  respects,  was  deserving  the  affections 
of  his  people,  and  the  praise  of  posterity.  Un- 
like the  noble  Talba,  whose  virtues,  arising 
from  fixed  principles,  were  uniform  in  their 
practice,  Alonso  did  no  act  that  was  great  but 
by  fits  and  starts ;  for  when  once  his  suspicions, 
his  jealousy,  or  his  pride,  had  awakened  the 
sleeping  lion,  his  passions  became  as  destruc- 
tive as  they  were  sudden  and  violent. 

We  have   ventured  to   offer  these  remarks 
on  the  character  of  the  king,  as  some  clue  to 
what  we  have  now  to  relate,  which  would  other- 
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wise  appear  not  only  extraordinary,  but  impro- 
bable in  the  conduct  of  Alonso.  On  the  day 
following  his  secret  interview  with  the  Talba, 
it  was  observed,  by  the  whole  court,  that  he  ap- 
peared with  a  cheerfulness,  and  even  a  kindness 
of  manner  to  all  about  him,  that  was  somewhat 
unusual ;  and  this  sunshine,  so  apparent  in  the 
king,  reflected  its  light  on  all  around.  It  was 
hailed  by  his  venerable  mother  as  a  proof  of 
the  inward  satisfaction  he  experienced  on  being 
reconciled  to  his  brother.  Alonso,  in  truth, 
had  seldom  felt  so  happy ;  for  he  enjoyed  that 
approval  of  conscience  which  never  fails  to 
attend  the  mind  after  having  done  a  good  action. 
It  comes  like  the  visitation  of  a  spirit  whose 
office  it  is  to  make  record  of  the  generous  and 
the  just. 

The  king  attended  the  council  in  the  same 
mood,  and  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that 
Azevedo,  and  the  more  mild  or  prudent  of  his 
counsellors,  heard  him  hint  that,  perhaps,  the 
better  mode  to  restore  the  tranquility  of  Algarva 
would  be  to  offer  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  to  enter  on  terms  of  a 
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merciful  peace  with  the  rebellious  and  harassed 
Moors.  We  do  not  dwell  on  the  determination 
of  the  assembly,  since  it  is  foreign  to  what  re- 
mains to  be  told  by  us.  The  king,  however, 
quitted  the  chamber  in  the  same  happy  temper  ; 
and,  ere  he  granted  the  promised  audience  to 
Gonsalez  and  Diego,  he  ordered  that  prepar- 
ations should  be  made  for  a  hunting  party  so 
soon  as  it  should  be  concluded.  This  was 
hailed  by  all ;  and  soon  were  his  orders  ful- 
filled. 

Huntsmen,  horses,  hounds,  bugles,  and  all 
the  joyous  attendants  of  such  a  scene,  were 
ready,  expecting  the  coming  of  the  king  to 
mount  his  horse  and  away  to  the  green  wood, 
where  he  was  ever  the  first  and  the  boldest  to 
follow  up  and  enjoy  the  sylvan  sports.  An 
hour  past,  and  still  Alonso  was  closeted  with 
those  worthies  w^ho  held  him  in  secret  debate. 
Still  the  hunters  waited,  till  men  began  to 
think  that  some  business  of  import  must  occa- 
sion a  delay  so  extraordinary.  Many  were 
the  whispers,  many  the  conjectures  that  fol- 
lowed, as  the  impatient  nobles  and  courtiers 
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paced  the  court,  looked  at  the  sun  which  was 
rising  to  the  meridian,  and  ever  and  anon 
turned  an  eager  eye  to  the  door  whence  the 
majesty  of  Portugal  was  expected  to  sally  forth. 
The  very  animals  seemed  impatient,  as  the 
horses,  little  accustomed  so  long  to  stand  still 
when  harnessed  for  the  field,  neighed,  champed 
the  bit,  or  tossed  their  heads,  as  if  desirous 
for  action ;  whilst  the  hounds  in  leash  looked 
with  a  wistful  and  asking  eye  upon  the  hunts- 
man. Still  no  king  appeared,  and  suspense 
gave  rise  not  merely  to  conjecture  but  to  an 
intense  feeling  of  curiosity,  as  to  the  cause  of 
such  delay. 

At  length  the  ominous  door  opened,  and  the 
first  who  appeared  from  under  it  was  the  king 
advancing  with  hasty  strides  to  the  platform 
before  the  castle  gates.  As  he  strode  down 
the  steps  to  mount  his  horse,  the  change  in  his 
appearance  and  demeanour  was  too  obvious  to 
escape  the  least  observing  eye.  His  cheek  was 
flushed,  his  brows  bent,  and  hasty  glances  shot 
from  his  eyes  on  those  about  him  :  there  was, 
too,  that  quivering  of  the  under  lip,  which  not 
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a  courtier  present  but  knew,  by  experience, 
was  a  sure  and  certain  sign  that  the  passions  of 
Alonso  were  aroused  to  a  fearful  extent.  Yet 
in  the  present  instance  one  thing,  so  different 
from  his  ordinary  mode  of  showing  extreme 
anger,  struck  all  as  remarkable ;  it  was,  that 
Alonso  spoke  not  a  word  of  passion.  He  was 
not  merely  silent,  but  at  some  moments  appeared 
abstracted  and  even  sullen.  The  space  afforded 
for  these  observations  was  brief,  but  be  it  re- 
membered that  it  was  a  king  who  became  the 
theme  of  general  observation  amongst  depend- 
ants and  courtiers  ;  not  a  sign,  therefore,  not  a 
shadow  of  his  mood,  escaped  the  self-interested 
eyes  which  looked  upon  him :  all  feared  for 
themselves,  yet  not  knowing  what  there  was  to 
apprehend ;  for  scarcely  any  one  present  but 
at  times  had  felt  the  effects  of  a  sudden  storm 
in  the  royal  hemisphere.  The  very  huntsman, 
who  for  more  than  twenty  years  had  blown  the 
note  that  commanded  the  start  for  the  chase, 
gave  a  low  and  uncertain  breath  to  the  bugle, 
as  if  he  feared  to  disturb  that  silence  in  his 
master,  which,  like  the  deep  stillness  sometimes 
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preceding  a  thunder-storm,  was  reckoned  but 
as  an  augury  of  its  fury  when  it  should  burst 
around. 

The  king,  however,  mounted;  and,  merely 
ordering  that  the  Alauntes  (a  species  of  dog 
used  in  boar  hunts)  should  be  brought  out,  as 
he  hoped  to  pursue  the  boar,  rode  leisurely  out 
of  the  court  without  noticing  any  one.  Diego 
and  Gonsalez  followed,  likewise  mounted  for 
the  chase.  These,  whose  strange  conference 
with  the  king  had  produced  so  sudden  a  change 
in  his  manner,  did  not  miss  the  aim  of  enquir- 
ing eyes.  In  the  pale  countenance  of  Diego 
there  was  strong  evidence  of  recent  agitation, 
and  he  looked  down  as  if  conscious  it  was  so  ; 
but  in  the  hardened  features  of  Gonsalez  no- 
thing could  be  read.  As  well  might  the  eye 
fix  itself  on  the  surface  of  a  rock  to  find  what 
lies  deep  within  it,  as  men  could  hope  to  trace, 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  the  hidden 
purpose  of  his  mind.  Arias  Coello  did  not 
join  the  hunters  ;  but  he  also  had  been  seen  to 
steal  out  the  last  from  the  ominous  door  of  this 
secret  audience ;  and,  as  if  he  feared  the  very 
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presence  of  sun  and  air,  was  remarked  to  glide 
away  along  the  old  dark  gallery  that  led  to  his 
apartment. 

The  chase,  though  an  occupation,  could  this 
day  scarcely  be  called  a  pleasure  with  the  king. 
He  rode  as  it  were  mechanically  forward  with 
his  late  counsellors,  Diego  and  Gonsalez,  at 
his  side;  and  though,  when  what  was  called 
"  a  singular  of  boars,"  meaning  a  single  boar, 
was  hunted  out  from  his  covert  by  the  fierce 
Alaunts,  the  king  followed  up  the  chase,  and 
even  threw  a  spear  at  the  bristled  animal ;  yet 
it  was  with  little  spirit,  and  so  ill  aimed  that 
the  spear  struck,  and  broke  short,  against  an 
ancient  oak  tree  of  the  forest. 

"  I  see  your  grace  needs  my  help  to  day," 
said  Gonsalez,  as  he  threw  his  own  spear,  which 
struck  the  monster  in  the  throat. 

The  king,  as  if  some  other  thought  than  that 
of  the  sports  occupied  his  mind,  and  that  he 
applied  to  it  this  expression  of  Gonsalez,  said, 
as  a  bitter  smile  stole  from  his  lip,  and  his  eye 
fixed   itself  on   the    hard-hearted    nobleman. 
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"  Gonsalez,  thou  hast  a  sure  hand  and  a  bold 
breast." 

"  Both,  I  trust,  will  never  desert  your  grace 
in  extremity,"  was  the  ready  answer  of  Gon- 
salez. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  king ;  "  but  by  the 
rood  we  will  hunt  no  more  to  day ;  there  is  no 
life  in  the  sport.  The  boar  falls  without  a 
struggle,  the  very  dogs  seem  tamed,  and  the 
bugle  sounds  dull  and  dead  to  my  ears." 

"  Your  grace's  huntsman  gets  old,"  said 
Gonsalez  ;  "  he  has  forgot  the  true  flourish  of  a 
mort-note." 

"A  mort-note!"  cried  the  king,  "it  is  a 
mort-note  indeed.  We  will  hear  it  no  longer ; " 
and,  turning  his  horse's  head,  he  rode  at  full 
speed  back  to  the  castle,  closely  followed  by 
Gonsalez.  The  king's  departure  was  under- 
stood as  the  signal  to  break  up  the  chase,  and 
all  quitted  the  field. 

At  the  usual  hour,  dinner  was  served  in  the 
great  hall.  The  following  brief  discourse, 
which  passed  soon  after  the  covers  were  with- 
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drawn,  will  serve  to  show  in  what  frame  of 
mind  the  king  shared  in  the  repast :  — 

"  His  grace  is  much  moved  to-day,"  ob- 
served the  Bishop  of  Guarda  to  the  queen-con- 
sort, Beatrice,  as  he  conversed  with  her  some- 
what apart  from  the  company.  "  I  fear  me 
there  has  happened  something  of  deep  import'; 
for  never  did  I  see  the  king,  since  he  has  been 
a  king,  look  as  he  did  this  day,  when  the  health 
of  Don  Pedro  was  pledged.  To  you,  noble 
queen,  my  daughter  in  my  spiritual  function,  I 
will  dare  speak  my  thought,  knowing  the  gentle- 
ness of  your  heart.  There  was  in  the  brow  of 
Alonso,  or  I  know  him  not,  an  augury  of 
death." 

"  I  marked  it  well,"  said  Beatrice  of  Castile ; 
"  nor  has  my  royal  husband's  strange  demean- 
our throughout  this  day  escaped  the  eye  of  an 
anxious  wife.  Have  you  observed,  too,  bishop, 
he  has  spoken  much  with  those  cavaliers,  so 
newly  returned  to  court,  Gonsalez  and  Diego? 
And  the  taxman  Coello,  whom  I  have  ever 
held  in  suspicion ;  he  also  has  been  closeted 
with  them  and  the  king.     What  can  this  mean  ? 
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what  can  move  my  husband  thus  ?  Another 
thing  likewise  surprised  me.  I  saw  Alonso 
whispering,  as  in  earnest  conference,  with  his 
favourite  esquire  of  the  body.  But  when  I 
drew  near,  the  king  suddenly  stopped,  and 
began  to  talk  of  his  corslet,  as  if  it  needed  some 
repair.  Other  matter  was  in  his  thought,  or  I 
am  much  mistaken." 

"  Madam,"  said  the  bishop,  dare  I  speak 
my  mind  ?  dare  I " 

"  Speak,"  cried  the  queen :  "  thou  art  a  man 
of  truth  ;  dare,  therefore,  to  show  me  thy 
thought.  And,  holy  father,  you  are  my  con- 
fessor." 

"  I  am  the  confessor,  also,  of  Don  Pedro," 
said  the  bishop,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  signifi- 
cant :  "I  liked  not  the  king's  looks  when  his 
son's  health  was  pledged,  nor  the  way  in  which 
he  put  down  the  untasted  cup,  as  if  conscience- 
struck." 

"  Know  you  aught,  holy  father,  concern- 
ing Don  Pedro,  that,  were  it  likewise  known 
to  the  king,  could  thus  stir  his  feelings  ?  "  en- 
quired Beatrice,  as  if  she  would  read  the  very 
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thoughts  of  the  bishop,  as  she  eagerly  gazed  on 
his  face.  "  Yet,"  she  added,  correcting  herself, 
"  you  are  Don  Pedro's  confessor  and  friend  ; 
and  of  you  I  must  not  ask  this :  pardon  me." 

"  Noble  lady,"  answered  the  Bishop  of 
Guarda,  "  I  may  not  reply  in  direct  terms  to 
your  question  :  yet  thus  much,  circumstances, 
which  I  deem  so  alarming,  sanction  me  to  say — 
I  fear  there  is  cause  to  apprehend  that  if  the 
king  knew  some  secret  matters  that  are  known 
to  me,  his  anger  would  be  fearful  as  that  of  the 
chafed  lion,  whom  Alonso  so  well  images  in  war 
or  passion,  against  his  son  —  against  anothei^ 
livinff  being:.  I —  I  fear  danger  in  this  dark 
mood  of  the  king,  and  that  on  Don  Pedro  it 
may  fall,  perhaps,  in  the  tenderest  point." 

"  I  cannot  fully  interpret  your  words,"  said 
the  queen  ;  "  but  they  are  yours,  holy  man, 
and,  therefore,  I  know  them  to  speak  truth.  If 
there  is  danger,  how  can  I  avert  it  ?  Tell  me  ; 
speak,  I  beseech  you.  I  am  a  mother,  I  hope 
a  loving  mother,  to  Don  Pedro ;  still  am  I  the 
wife  of  Alonso,  whom  I  fear,  and  you  know  how 
little  he  heeds  woman's  counsel.     May  be  the 

VOL.   III.  N 
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king  is  angered  because  his  grandchild  Ferdi- 
nand is  not  restored." 

"  No,"  replied  the  bishop ;  "  I  think  not  that 
circumstance  is  the  cause;  for  Prince  Ferdinand 
was  equally  missing  this  morning,  when  the  king 
appeared  before  all  so  full  of  grace  and  kind- 
ness. It  was  at  the  mention  of  Don  Pedro's 
name  that  he  became  so  strangely  disturbed; 
and,  from  some  words  I  heard  drop  from  him, 
as  he  spoke  before  dinner  to  Gonsalez,  I  suspect 
thy  husband,  lady,  is  about  to  leave  the  castle. 
I  heard  him  say.  Let  the  horses  be  brought 
round  to  the  postern  gate  of  the  gardens." 

"  Look  !  "  cried  the  queen  ;  "  even  now 
Gonsalez  glides  up  to  the  side  of  the  king  as  he 
sits  on  the  dais.  Mark  with  what  earnest  ges- 
tures Alonso  discourses  with  him.  See !  he 
rises,  he  quits  the  hall.  Yonder  he  goes  to- 
wards the  entry  of  his  private  chamber.  I  will 
follow  ;  I  will  seek  my  husband ;  and,  if  I  can, 
learn  his  purpose." 

"  Do  so,  madam,"  said  the  bishop ;  "  and  if 
you  find  there  is  cause  to  suspect  it  to  be  dan- 
gerous, fail  not  to  let  me  know  it ;  for  —  "  he 
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looked  round,  and  then  added  in  a  low  voice, 
"  T  will  find  the  means  to  apprise  Don  Pedro. 
I  know  where  he  may  be  found.  The  king- 
thinks  him  at  this  moment  with  the  men  at 
arms  ;  but  Don  Pedro " 

"  Tell  me,  holy  man,  in  pity  to  a  mother's 
feelings,  tell  me,  where  is  my  son  ?  I  will  not 
betray  it  to  his  incensed  father." 

The  Bishop  of  Guarda  paused  a  moment,  as 
if  doubtful ;  at  length  he  said,  "  Noble  Beatrice, 
I  know  you  to  be  wise  and  good.  I  think  there 
may  be  some  danger  threatens  your  son,  and 
another  being  dear  to  him.  I  will  trust  you  as 
far  as  I  may  with  honour.  I  received  but  this 
morning  a  letter  from  Don  Pedro,  written  in 
much  haste,  to  inform  me  he  was  about  to  visit 
the  monastery  of  Santa  Clara  at  Coimbra,  there 
to  meet,  at  her  earnest  solicitation,  the  lady 
Ines  de  Castro.  The  prince  complained  that  a 
messenger  from  her  to  him  had  been  delayed  on 
the  road,  in  consequence  of  his  being  a  Moor : 
that  he  feared  the  lady  Ines  would  suffer  by  his 
delay ;  but  the  moment  he  had  made  some  ne- 
cessary preparation  to  leave  an  army,  of  which 
N  2 
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he  was  in  command,  not  an  instant  would  he 
neglect  her  summons.  He  hoped  ere  night-fall 
to  join  her  at  Coimbra.  Now,  well  may  we 
guess  the  prince's  danger,  should  his  father  but 
suspect  this,  after  the  late  events  regarding  this 
unhappy  lady." 

"  Danger  !  "  said  the  queen  :  "  ay,  such 
danger  as  I  shudder  to  think  upon ;  but  not  so 
much  to  Don  Pedro.  Holy  father,  even  you 
know  not,  as  I  do,  the  dreadful  jealousies  of  the 
king  towards  her,  who  I  think  is  much  and 
honourably  beloved  by  my  son.  I  will  not 
abuse  your  confidence.  I  will  instantly  seek 
Alonso.  Attend  me  in  my  oratory.  I  will 
return  speedily.  You  shall  know  all.  Possibly 
what  I  shall  learn  will  be  found  of  import  to  my 
misguided  son.     Farewell." 

The  Bishop  of  Guarda  bowed,  and  the  queen 
lost  not  a  moment  in  seeking  her  husband. 
The  king  was  in  his  own  apartment.  He  had 
made  some  slight  alteration  in  his  dress;  and 
Beatrice  observed  that  he  had  thrown  over  his 
shoulders  a  loose  mantle,  in  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  robe  himself  when  about  to  ride  forth 
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on  a  journey.  The  queen  had  entered  the  room 
in  her  usual  manner,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
first  address  her ;  but  the  same  dark,  lowering, 
and  sullen  expression  was  in  his  countenance. 
No  one,  but  an  anxious  wife  and  mother,  would 
have  ventured  to  break  the  reserve  which  a 
temper  like  Alonso's  chose  to  adopt  at  this 
moment. 

"  You  ride  forth,  my  lord  ?  "  said  the  queen : 
"  shall  I  summon  the  groom  of  the  chambers 
to  wait  on  you  ?     You  are  miattended." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Alonso,  "  when  our  queen 
waits  and  asks  our  pleasure.  Beatrice  of  Castile, 
you  would  know  "johither  I  ride,"  continued  the 
king,  fixing  on  her  a  look  that  had  in  it  stern 
displeasure.  "  Why  is  our  privacy  broken  in 
upon  even  by  you,  to  gratify  woman's  curious 
spirit  ?  " 

"  Speak  not  thus,  my  lord,"  said  the  queen, 
in  the  gentlest  manner,  as  tears  started  into  her 
eyes :  "  why  are  you  thus  harsh  ?  What  if 
you  have  spoken  truth  ?  Is  there  a  crime  in 
what  I  do  ?  Think  you,  my  lord,  I  have  no 
eyes,  no  feelings  ?  Think  you  I  can  witness 
N  3 
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the  strong  passions  which  have  this  day  shaken 
your  inmost  soul,  and  yet  feel  no  interest  to  learn 
the  cause  which  thus  moves  my  husband  ?  " 

"  Is  it  so  ?  "  said  the  king :  "  I  did  not  think 
I  had  so  played  the  woman  to  let  my  looks  be- 
tray the  anger  of  my  heart.  I  thought  I  could 
be  like  the  stubborn  Moors,  who  can  meet  even 
death  itself,  or  give  it,  without  a  change  of 
aspect." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  the  queen  :  "  what  dark  pur- 
pose do  these  words  impart  ?  What  may  I  not 
think  !  what  not  fear  !  Alonso,  I  am  your 
wife." 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  king ;  "  one  who  should 
bring  us  children  and  not  counsel,  though  we 
grant  you  are  the  partner  of  our  throne." 

"  And  more  than  that,"  said  the  queen  with 
spirit,  "  the  sharer  of  your  weal  and  woe ;  the 
partner  of  your  bosom.  It  is  my  right,  and  I 
have  never  forfeited  it  by  abusing  it,  to  share 
your  confidence.  Give  it  me  then.  I  claim  it 
as  a  right,  yet  would  receive  it  as  a  favour. 
There  is  a  cause  for  this  strange  demeanour. 
Troubled  thoughts  are  on  your  brow,  and  your 
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heart  is  too  full  for  words  to  express  its  feelings. 
Give  me  to  know  the  cause." 

"  The  cause  !  "  cried  Alonso ;  "  there  is  in- 
deed a  cause ;  but  ask  it  not,  breathe  it  not, 
know  it  not,  even  if  you  suspect  it :  for,  as  I 
am  a  man,  a  kmg,  I  will  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
my  mind.  I  have  sworn  it  by  my  father's  soul. 
When  did  I  break  that  oath  ?  " 

"  If  in  passion,"  said  the  queen,  "  you  have 
sworn  to  do  that  which  you  may  hereafter  re- 
pent ;  sorrow  for  the  hasty  oath;  it  were  better 
than  to  sorrow  hereafter  for  the  sin." 

The  king  started,  as  he  said  eagerly,  "  How 
know  you  it  is  sin  ?  Oh,  you  have  exceeding 
cunning ;  you  would  fathom  me ;  you  would 
pluck  up  from  my  secret  soul  the  knowledge  of 
my  purpose.  But  you  learn  naught  from 
Alonso,  saving,  what  you  already  know,  that 
he  is  about  to  depart  the  castle,  and  that  with- 
out noise  or  preparation.  Use  discretion,  for  it 
is  our  command  that  you  are  silent." 

"  Whither  go  you,  my  lord  ? "  said  the 
queen  :  "  tell  me  but  that,  whither  go  you  ?  " 

"  To  act  as  becomes  a  king,"  said  Alonso; 
N  4 
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"  who  would  guard  his  honour  and  his  blood 
from  stain." 

"  This  is  no  answer,"   exclaimed  Beatrice: 
"  whither,  whither  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  To  Coimbra,  woman  !  "  cried  Alonso,  with 
a  voice  in  which  all  the  smothered  passion  of  his 
soul  broke  forth  with  fearful  violence.  "  I  go 
to  Coimbra,  there  to  visit  one  who  would  render 
thee  and  thine  dishonoured,  disgraced,  even  as 
myself;  one  who  would  break  down  the  goodly 
fabric  of  our  ancient  house ;  one  who  would 
lop  that  green  bough  which  blossoms  with  so 
fair  a  promise,  and  in  its  stead  plant  briers  and 
thorns,  vile,  foreign,  rotten  branches,  to  grow 
beneath  the  lustre  of  our  crown  till  they  o'ertop 
it.  Let  me  go  ;  detain  me  not ;  you  shall  hear 
of  what  I  do  :  —  justice,  an  act  of  justice  ;  ay, 
justice,  that  great  attribute  of  kings  !  " 

"  Your  words  are  wild,"  said  the  queen  : 
"  whom  seek  you  at  Coimbra  ?  tell  me  but 
whom  !  " 

Alonso  was  silent  a  moment.  He  paused, 
looked  on  his  wife,  and  said,  as  he  gazed  on  her 
intently,    "  Whom  do  I  seek  !     and  what   are 
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you  who  ask  it  ?  One  of  the  same  accursed  sex, 
who  from  the  first  have  heaped  on  man  misery, 
guik,  and  ruin.  It  is  woman  I  seek,  a  woman : 
in  what  other  shape  could  wickedness  be  found 
complete  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  go  not  to  Coimbra,"  said  the  queen  : 
"  go  not  in  this  mood.  On  my  knee  I  do 
beseech  you.  Be  patient,  all  shall  yet  be 
well." 

"  Well !  "  said  Alonso  :  "  ay,  marry,  it  shall 
be  well,  as  you  say,  very  w^ell :  yet  think  at  what 
a  price  !  —  that  I,  a  king,  a  man,  a  warrior  king, 
who  have  drawn  the  sword  where  men  were 
proud  to  follow  in  the  battle-field,  should  now 
be  driven  to  this,  to " 

"  To  what  ?  "  exclaimed  the  queen.  "  Give 
me  thy  weapon.  I  w^ill  keep  it  till  this  passion 
shall  have  past ;  and  reason  once  more  holding 
her  calm  seat  within  your  soul,  it  may  be  trusted 
to  your  hand  with  safety :  nay,  give  me  thy 
w^eapon.  Thy  looks  are  dark ;  thy  utterance 
thick ;  thy  words  wild  :  —  the  straining  of  thy 
eager  eye  tells  me.  King  Alonso,  thou  hast 
thoughts  of  blood  within  thy  mind.     Nay,  start 
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not,  I  will  be  heard.  You  go  not  to  Coimbra, 
and  in  this  temper,  there  to  seek  a  helpless,  an 

unhappy "     The  queen  stopped,  for  in  her 

extreme  agitation  she  had  forgotten  the  charge 
to  silence,  on  this  subject,  given  to  her  by  the 
Bishop  of  Guarda. 

"  To  seek  an  unhappy  woman,"  said  the 
king,  filling  up  the  sentence  the  queen  had  left 
broken  :  "  it  is  true ;  and  that  woman  —  Ines 
de  Castro." 

The  deep  and  pecuhar  tone  in  which  Alonso 
said  this,  the  strong  emphasis  he  laid  on  her 
name,  struck  the  queen  with  terrible  fore- 
bodings ;  and,  dropping  on  her  knee  before  the 
king,  she  caught  his  hand,  as  she  said,  "  As 
you  are  a  man,  a  father,  a  Christian,  harm  her 
not;  have  pity  on  her.  If  she  has  offended 
you,  let  her  answer  it  when  you  are  your- 
self, to  judge  her  calmly :  but  go  not  in  this 
temper ;  for  if  you  seek  her  thus  there  may 
be " 

The  king  started  back  at  hearing  this  half- 
finished  sentence,  so  plainly  alluding  to  a 
dreadful  purpose ;   but,  recovering  himself,  he 
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said,  in  a  calmer  tone,  "  Alonso  is  not  cruel. 
If  justice  demands  a  victim,  it  is  the  law,  and 
not  the  king,  who  does  the  act ;  the  eternal  law 
of  justice,  which  sees  not  the  person  but  the 
crime.  Yet,  wherefore  this  agitation  ?  I  have 
not  said  what  may  be  my  purpose." 

"  But  your  looks  !  your  fearful  looks  !  " 
continued  the  queen :  "  when  you  named  the 
unhappy  Ines,  your  looks  told  the  rest." 

"  I  will  not  name  her  then,"  said  Alonso, 
wildly  :  "I  will  not  name  a  thought  that  w^an- 
ders  to  her  ;  I  would  shroud  my  very  thinkings 
from  the  eye  of  day,  lest  darkness  change  its 
light,  nor  whisper  to  the  babbling  wind  a  word 
that  should  betray  the  deep,  dread  purpose  of 
my  soul.  I  go ;  follow  me  not ;  speak  not  of 
what  is  past,  as  you  value  the  obedience  of  a 
wife,  the  honour  of  a  husband.  Be  secret,  say 
not  where  I  go.  When  we  meet  again,  we  will 
debate  of  this  matter  calmly.  And  what  will  it 
then  seem,  but  a  tale  for  a  winter's  hearth  ? " 
Alonso  laughed  when  he  spoke  these  last  words, 
as  if  he  would  force  himself  to  treat  lightly  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts.     But  his  laughter  was 
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such  as  curdled  the  very  blood  with  its  un- 
natural sound  ;  it  came  like  the  mockery  of  a 
fiend,  whilst  his  breast  was  struggling  with 
fearful  passions. 

Beatrice  would  have  again  interfered :  but 
Alonso  burst  from  her,  waving  her  back  with 
his  hand ;  and,  with  a  look  that  she  understood 
too  well  to  dare  disobey  it,  forbade  her  to  pur- 
sue him.  She  remained,  for  some  minutes, 
motionless  on  the  spot,  where  the  king  burst 
from  her,  till  hearing  the  trampling  of  horses 
beneath  the  windows,  in  the  inner  court,  she 
stole  to  the  casement,  and  saw  her  husband 
mounted.  Gonsalez  was  presenting  to  him  a 
stirrup  cup  of  wine.  The  king  swallowed  the 
contents  with  frightful  avidity,  threw  the  cup 
to  a  page,  dashed  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides, 
and,  followed  by  Gonsalez,  Diego,  Arias 
Coello,  and  his  esquire  of  the  body,  immedi- 
ately quitted  the  castle  by  a  private  entrance. 

The  queen  watched  till  the  cavalcade  was 
lost  to  sight  behind  the  brow  of  a  hill ;  she 
then  rushed  from  the  chamber,  flew  to  her  ora- 
tory, and  sinking,  almost  fainting,  into  a  chair, 
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said  to  the  Bishop  of  Guarda,  who  was  awaiting 
her,  "  Holy  father,  the  king  has  departed  for 
Coimbra,  I  fear  on  a  purpose  I  shudder  but 
to  think  upon.  No  moment  must  be  lost. 
Write  Don  Pedro  :  despatch  thy  messenger  on 
the  swiftest  steed  that  may  be  within  the  castle. 
Life  or  death  is  in  his  speed.  We  may  yet 
preserve  a  helpless  being,  and  the  king  from 
the  blood-guiltiness  I  fear  he  meditates.  Nay, 
look  not  doubtful.  I  saw  his  passion,  I  read 
the  deed  in  his  dark  eye.  Father,  murder  has 
looks  that  are  unearthly.  May  God  prevent 
the  crime  ! " 

The  Bishop  of  Guarda  needed  no  more  ex- 
hortation. He  w^rote  to  wani  Don  Pedro  of 
the  threatened  danger,  and  instantly  despatched 
a  messenger  with  the  letter,  in  the  hope  it  might 
reach  the  prince  in  time,  as  the  bishop  knew 
well  the  route  he  would  take  for  Coimbra,  and 
directed  the  messenger  accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car. 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

Shakspeare. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  take 
a  retrospective  view  of  those  events  which  at- 
tended the  unfortunate   Ines  de    Castro,   after 
her  escape  from  the  fortress  of  Death,  to  the 
period  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Guarda  spoke  of 
her  beinff  at  Coimbra.     The  reader  is  aware  that 
it  was  her  intention  to  seek  shelter  beneath  the 
walls  of  Santa  Clara.     Her  motive  for  doing 
so  was    not  that    of  absolute   security;   since, 
should  Alonso  know  of  her  retreat,  she  would 
be  just  as  liable  to  fall  within  the  power  of  the 
king  there  as  in  any  other  place.     A  dear  and 
sacred  tie  drew  her  to  Santa  Clara.     She  had 
not  resolution  to  resist  it ;  for  it  was  long,  very 
long,  since  she  had  folded  her  infant  sons,  Juan 
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and  Denis,   to  her  heart;  and  they  were    at 
Coimbra. 

At  the  date  of  our  narrative,  the  extensive 
monastic  foundations  of  Portugal  were  not 
merely  confined  to  the  use  of  the  monks  or 
nuns  who  inhabited  them.  It  was  a  circum- 
stance of  common  occurrence  for  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  princes  of  the  blood,  occasionally  to 
take  up  their  residence  in  religious  houses, 
and  such  being  extensive  in  their  buildings, 
in  many  instances  not  inferior  to  a  royal  palace, 
there  was  sufficient  room  to  accommodate  these 
noble  guests  without  at  all  interfering  with  the 
more  retired  parts  of  the  edifice  devoted  to  the 
recluse.  Santa  Clara  was  frequently  honoured 
with  these  visits ;  since  the  woods  of  Coimbra 
offered  a  favourite  hunting  spot  for  Don 
Pedro ;  and  even  Alonso  had  occasionally 
passed  some  days  at  the  convent.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  royal  bounties  flowed  in  re- 
quital to  the  foundation,  so  that  the  good 
abbess  took  especial  care  such  apartments  of 
her   house,    as   were    set   apart  for  the  royal 
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family,  should  ever  be  in  a  state  of  readiness 
to  receive  them. 

Don  Pedro,  when  he  fancied  it  necessary  to 
conceal  his  unfortunate  marriage  with  Ines, 
and  the  fruits  of  it,  from  his  father,  had  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  Abbess  of  Santa 
Clara  his  young  sons,  Juan  and  Denis.  He 
did  not  affect  to  disguise  that  they  were  his 
children,  and  threw  out  hints,  sufficiently  plain 
to  be  understood,  that  the  favours  he  intended 
hereafter  to  bestow  upon  the  convent  would 
depend  on  the  care  and  secrecy  with  which 
they  were  kept  from  observation.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  children,  therefore,  was  little  known 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  convent. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  public  voice, 
which  had  so  long  proclaimed  Don  Pedro  the 
passionate  lover  of  Ines,  suggested  to  the 
abbess  the  suspicion  (amounting  in  her  own 
mind  to  certainty)  that  no  other  than  Ines 
could  be  the  mother  of  these  princely  boys ; 
but  as  this  was  a  point  not  trusted  to  her  con- 
fidence, the  good  lady  had  sufficient  discretion 
never  to  breathe  her  suspicions  to  mortal  ear ; 
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and  whenever  Ines  had  occasionally  visited  the 
children,  the  abbess  affected  to  receive  her  as 
a  person  who,  from  the  circumstance  of  her 
being  sponsor  to  Prince  Ferdinand,  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  feel  interested  in  the  w^elfare 
of  his  half  brothers. 

Coimbra  had  been  a  famous  city  ever  since 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  ori- 
ginally built,  A  noble  aqueduct  and  bridge, 
the  w^ork  of  that  great  people,  w^ho  never  con- 
quered a  country^  without  civilising  or  benefitting 
it,  endured  for  many  ages  ;  and,  we  believe, 
remain,  even  to  this  day,  as  monuments  of  their 
grandeur.  At  Coimbra,  also,  w^as  the  first  uni- 
versity in  Portugal,  instituted  by  King  Denis, 
the  Liberal,  and  father  of  Alonso.  The  city 
stood  on  a  mountain  in  the  province  of  Beira, 
w^atered  at  its  base  by  the  river  Mondego,  and 
surrounded  by  a  country  abounding  with  all 
those  fi'uits  that  render  this  land  as  luxurious 
as  a  garden. 

The  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  a  place  that 
now  becomes  important  in  our  story,  w^as  a 
noble  Gothic  edifice,  and  of  such  vast  extent, 
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that  its  lofty  towers  and  battlemented  walls,  as 
they  stood,  like  a  crown  to  the  mountain's 
head,  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  castle  than 
of  a  religious  house.  Its  situation  added  much 
to  the  majestic  character  of  the  building.  It 
was  guarded  in  the  rear  by  a  precipitous  hollow 
of  the  mountains,  whose  rugged  sides  were 
inaccessible  to  the  human  foot,  though  the  wild 
goat  was  often  seen  to  leap  from  point  to  point 
amid  the  sharp  and  broken  rocks,  to  taste  of  the 
thyme  and  aromatic  herbage  that  grew  scantily 
upon  their  surface.  In  the  direction  from  the 
city,  a  public  path  led  to  Santa  Clara ;  another 
also  wound  up  the  mountain  side,  where  it  was 
tolerably  easy  of  access,  from  a  noble  forest  of 
pine  trees,  whose  dark  and  lofty  tops  afforded 
to  the  traveller,  as  he  journeyed  beneath  them, 
a  natural  arcade  full  of  grandeur,  and  of  those 
deep  shadows  that  create  a  sense  of  awe  whilst 
they  relieve  the  eye  from  the  overpowering 
effects  of  unbroken  light. 

Around,  for  many  miles  distant,  might  be 
seen  the  beautiful  perspective  of  mountain  sum- 
mits (whose  sides  were  studded  with  pine  and 
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oak)  rising  in  gradation  ;  those  nearest  the  eye 
bold  and  stiking  in  their  outline,  whilst  the 
mellowing  hues  of  air  and  distance  softened 
such  as  skirted  the  horizon  into  blue  and  deli- 
cate forms  that  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  clouds.  Through  the  apertures  and 
ravines  of  the  rocks  was  descried  many  a 
shepherd's  hut,  as  it  stood,  in  part  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  partly  formed  of  felled 
pine  trees ;  the  roofs  thatched  with  their  dried 
branches.  From  the  small  chimneys  might  be 
seen  a  smoke  that  rose  curling  up  the  mountain 
sides,  and  relieving  by  its  blue  tint  the  sombre 
hues  that  hung  around.  There  was  cheerful- 
ness, too,  in  these  indications  of  the  dwellings 
of  man.  They  acted  as  a  counterpoise  to  those 
feelings  of  indescribable  awe,  which  towards 
night,  and  in  a  gloomy  hour,  awaken  even  sens- 
ations of  horror,  as  the  wanderer  looks  on  the 
black  shade  of  deep  solitudes,  rugged  and  sub- 
lime as  they  rise  about  him ;  things  wholly  be- 
yond the  power  of  man. 

Amidst  the  mountains  were  seen  many  broad 
and  flowing  valleys,  that  swept  down  for  miles 
o  2 
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beneath  their  base.  These  were  enlivened  with 
such  rich  and  vivid  colours  as  were  derived 
from  the  luxurious  productions  of  the  land. 
Groves  of  the  lemon  and  the  orange,  the  cluster- 
ing vineyards,  olives  green  and  bright,  with  the 
almond,  the  fig,  and  the  chestnut  tree,  every 
where  told  of  the  riches  of  the  plains,  whilst, 
like  fences  to  these  enclosures  of  plenty,  here 
and  there  might  be  seen  a  grove  of  alders,  the 
drooping  birch,  the  green  cork  tree,  the  poplar, 
and,  indeed,  whole  hedgerows  of  the  laurel, 
the  myrtle,  and  the  white-blossomed  Gum- 
cestus. 

In  the  midst  of  this  union  of  majesty  and 
beauty,  the  placid  Mondego  reflected,  on  its 
clear  surface,  the  mountains,  city,  and  walls  of 
Coimbra.  The  city,  with  its  magnificent  cathe- 
dral, its  vestiges  of  Roman  pomp  and  Gothic 
architecture,  looked,  as  tower  and  pinnacle 
stood  glittering  in  the  gorgeous  sunset  of  so 
warm  a  climate,  dazzling  and  brilliant,  like  a 
trophy  or  arch  of  triumph  erected  by  the  art  of 
man,  in  rivalry  of  the  grandeur  of  surrounding 
nature.     The   walls   of   Santa    Clara,    though 
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sacred  to  religion,  were  evidently  designed  for 
purposes  foreign  to  the  mild  and  quiet  thoughts 
that  are  supposed  to  accompany  the  devotee, 
who  dedicates  the  mind  to  prayer.  These 
walls  had  been  built  at  a  time  when  the  Moors 
possessed  more  than  half  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal, so  that  it  was  as  necessary  to  render  a 
convent  as  capable  of  defence  as  if  it  had  been 
a  castle.  Many  a  monastic  building,  during 
former  wars,  had  held  out  a  siege  against  the 
infidels.  But  though  the  Moors  had  so  lately 
been  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  their  chief  efforts 
having  been  confined  to  Algarva,  the  strong 
city  of  Coimbra  feared  nothing;  and  beyond 
the  usual  watch  and  ward,  no  additional  pre- 
cautions of  defence  were  found  necessary  at 
Santa  Clara. 

Its  venerable  gateway  therefore,  flanked  by 
gigantic  towers,  stood  lonely  as  it  were  and 
silent ;  whilst  the  long  embattled  rampart,  the 
watch-tower,  and  the  turret,  showed  not  a  living 
thing  upon  them,  saving,  perhaps,  a  bird  of  the 
mountains  that  fluttered  round  these  ancient 
buildings  to  guard  the  young  it  cherish  3d  in 
o  3 
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some  nest,  formed  amid  the  carvings  of  the 
gothic  pinnacles  or  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
vacant  and  deserted  loop-hole  and  battlement. 
Within  the  walls  was  seen,  arising  above  them, 
the  chapel  of  the  convent ;  a  lofty  and  magni- 
ficent edifice,  where  kings  and  queens  had  con- 
tributed, with  a  lavish  hand,  to  render  its  altars 
and  shrines  rich  in  the  jewelled  pomp  of  super- 
stition. 

It  was  after  a  journey  in  which  nothing  hap- 
pened worthy  of  notice  from  the  time  of  her 
escape,  till  her  arrival  at  this  place,  that  Ines 
de  Castro  and  her  faithful  guide  Cassim,  to- 
wards evening,  gained  the  pine  forest,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  circuitous  and  narrow  path  that 
led  to  the  convent.  The  purple  tints  of  even- 
ing had  already  robed  in  beauty  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  whilst  the  valleys  gradually 
became  more  and  more  obscured  by  the  vapours 
which  arose  from  their  depths  and  spread  them- 
selves abroad,  as  a  grey  and  dun  curtain  to  shut 
out  the  cheerful  day.  Ines,  as  she  issued  from 
beneath  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  walls  of  Santa  Clara  that  stood  before 
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her  on  the  summit  of  the  heights  she  was  about 
to  ascend. 

Though  all  below  partook  of  the  solemn 
shade  of  the  hour,  the  convent,  from  its  elevated 
site,  was  lit  up  in  the  golden  lustre  of  the  de- 
parting sun  ;  not  a  tower  or  battlement  but  was 
distinct  and  dazzling ;  and  the  eastern  painted 
window  of  the  chapel  outvied,  even  in  lustre, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  scene.  It  was  glowing 
and  gorgeous  from  the  numerous  lights  that 
burned  within,  around  the  celebrated  cross  of 
Coimbra;  for  there  a  piece  of  the  true  cross 
set  in  diamonds,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
relic  of  the  kind  in  Christendom,  had  been 
brought  from  Palestine  by  Henry  of  Burgundy 
first  king  of  Portugal.  And  as  he  attributed 
to  its  miraculous  power  the  signal  victory  he 
gained  over  Hecha  the  Terrible,  the  Moorish 
sovereign  of  Lamego  ;  on  his  death-bed  Henry 
bequeathed  this  precious  relic  to  Santa  Clara 
of  Coimbra;  a  house  he  richly  endowed, 
though  he  w^as  not  its  founder. 

As  Ines  gazed  on  the  sun-illumined  walls  of 
the  convent,  sweet  thoughts  of  her  children 
o  4- 
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stole  over  her  mind.  Long  before  she  gained 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  sunshine  had 
passed  from  its  towers  and  battlements,  and 
Santa  Clara  stood  dark,  lonely,  and  majestic, 
imposing  on  the  mind  of  the  observer  solemn 
feelings,  subdued  thoughts,  that  harmonised 
with  the  holy  quiet  of  the  scene.  All  was  soon 
obscured  by  the  approaching  shades  of  night, 
save  the  great  eastern  window  of  the  church, 
which,  like  the  power  of  that  religion,  to 
whose  service  it  had  been  raised,  seemed  to 
grow  more  bright  as  the  outward  world 
darkened  around  it.  As  Ines  drew  near,  a 
solemn  strain  that  arose  from  the  chapel 
mingling  itself  with  the  deep  diapason  of  the 
organ,  came  to  her  ear,  as  it  floated  on  the 
evening  air,  soft  and  low,  with  dying  falls  of 
sweetness.  The  notes  thrilled  upon  her,  and 
even  amid  the  psalmody  of  her  religion  she  felt 
as  if  the  strain  spoke  to  her  of  her  children,  till 
the  full  chorus  of  the  anthem,  Tihi,  maii^e  Coeliy 
burst  upon  her  with  the  power  as  well  as  the 
richness  of  music,  and  the  full  peals  of  the 
organ  rolled  through  the  vaulted  buildings  in 
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that  Strength  of  harmony  which  raises  the  soul 
beyond  her  earthly  abode,  to  exalt  and  fix  its 
feelings  on  the  higher  and  boundless  world  of 
immortality.  Ines  paused,  slowly  approached 
the  portal,  nor  did  she  summon  the  warder  to 
give  her  entrance  till  the  chorus  had  ceased  : 
so  deep  was  her  veneration  for  those  sacred 
sounds,  she  would  not  have  interrupted  them 
even  to  satisfy  the  longing  of  her  heart  by 
hastening  to  her  infants. 

When  silence  had  once  more  resumed  her 
reign,  Cassim  applied  his  lips  to  a  large  horn 
that  hung  without  the  gates.  The  Moor  blew 
a  clear  strong  blast  that  awakened  the  mountain 
echoes.  It  was  answered  by  the  warder,  who 
speedily  admitted  Ines  within  the  walls.  He 
looked  doubtfully  on  her  Moorish  guide ;  but 
the  lady,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  w^arder  of 
Santa  Clara,  having  recommended  him  to  be 
cared  for  as  one  who  had  well  served  her,  Cas- 
sim was  conducted  to  the  apartment  where  poor 
strangers  and  servitors  found  their  wants  sup- 
plied in  abundance.  This  night  was  he  to  tarry 
at  the  convent ;  and  the  lady  Ines  charged  him 
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not  to  depart  on  the  next  day  without  seeuig 
her,  as  she  had  an  especial  commission  which 
she  intended  to  trust  to  his  experienced  fidelity. 
Cassim  bowed  respectfully,  and,  promising  to 
fulfil  her  commands,  retired,  and  left  her  to  an 
interview  with  the  Mother  of  the  Sisters. 

The  Abbess  of  Santa  Clara  no  sooner  heard 
who  awaited  her,  than,  with  as  much  haste  as 
became  one  who  thought  it  a  part  of  religious 
dignity  proper  in  her  station  to  move  with  much 
solemnity  of  step  and  air,  she  came  into  the 
Locutory,  and  welcomed  with  deference  the 
newly  arrived  guest  at  her  house.  The  lady 
Ines,  who,  for  various  reasons,  did  not  intend  to 
to  be  more  communicative  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  merely  said,  "  she  wished  for  the 
present  to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  convent, 
and  to  see,  without  delay,  the  children  Juan 
and  Denis."  As  she  named  them  in  this  man- 
ner, she  felt  a  blush  steal  over  her  cheek;  since 
it  had  long  been  to  her  a  most  painful  and  de- 
grading feeling  (she  had  repeatedly  stated  it  to 
Don  Pedro),  that,  knowing  herself  to  be  his 
wife  and  the  mother  of  those  innocent  beings, 
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she  should,  even  for  a  moment,  stand  m  a 
situation  which  she  feared  must  render  her  a 
subject  of  unworthy  thoughts  and  suspicions. 
Don  Pedro  had  always  parried  these  com- 
plaints by  reverting  to  the  time  that  would 
come  when  he  should  openly  acknowledge  her 
as  his  wife ;  but,  as  amongst  his  other  precau- 
tions he  had  charged  her  not  to  trust  the 
Abbess  of  Coimbra,  Ines  preferred  the  liamilia- 
tion  of  incurring  suspicion,  to  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience to  his  expressed  will. 

The  lady-mother,  who  had  that  respect  for 
every  member  of  the  royal  family  not  to  see, 
nor  understand,  one  iota  more  than  they  desired 
she  should,  never  once  hinted  any  such  thing 
as  suspicion;  and,  knowing  how  dear  all  the 
world  said  Ines  was  to  the  heir-apparent,  she 
now  treated  her  with  the  most  profound  re- 
spect, and  instantly  summoned  to  her  side  one 
of  those  assistant  nuns  called  Discreta,  and  gave 
orders  the  lady  Ines  de  Castro  should  have 
chambers  in  the  suite  always  held  in  readiness 
for  the  royal  family;  and  that  the  children, 
Juan  and  Denis,  should  be  forthwith  brought 
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to  her.  Lies,  however,  having  learned  they 
were  aheady  in  bed,  declared  she  would  not 
have  them  disturbed ^  but  would  look  on  them 
in  their  sleep ;  and,  thanking  the  abbess  for  her 
hospitality,  followed  the  Discreta  from  the  Lo- 
cutory. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  portray  the  feelings 
with  which  Ines  visited  her  children  so  dearly 
loved,  so  secretly  held  from  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and  so  long  absent  from  her  sight.  If  our 
reader  be  a  mother,  she  will  fill  up  the  picture 
without  our  aid ;  if  so  dear  a  name  as  that  of 
parent  is  not  hers,  we  would  request  her  but  to 
blend  the  tenderest  thoughts  that  have  passed 
through  her  own  mind  with  those  which  are 
most  pure,  most  holy,  most  devoted,  and  she 
will  have  an  image  of  a  fond  mother's  heart. 
Having  for  some  time  indulged  feelings  so 
sacred  to  her,  Ines  softly  kissed  the  downy 
cheeks  of  her  sleeping  children,  and  retired 
from  their  apartment  to  one  adjoining,  having 
chosen  it  on  that  account  as  her  own.  Here  a 
second  pleasure  was  reserved  for  her,  and, 
though  less  delightful  than  that  she  had  just 
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experienced,  it  was  most  welcome  to  her  ha- 
I'assed  mind,  since  it  afforded  her  what,  to  the 
anxious  and  the  unhappy,  is  a  desired  and  sa- 
lutary indulgence  —  the  opportunity  to  pour 
her  griefs  into  the  bosom  of  a  faithful  friend : 
for  great  was  her  surprise  when  her  own 
Ximena  came  into  her  room ;  that  faithful 
Moorish  maiden  whom  she  had  cherished  for 
years,  had  enlightened  with  Christianity;  who 
had  witnessed  the  secret  marriage  of  her  mis- 
tress, and  attended  her  in  those  hours  of  sor- 
row and  anguish  in  which  she  had  secretly 
become  a  mother. 

Ximena  satisfied  the  enquiries  of  Ines  by 
telling  her,  that  on  the  morning  after  the  Talba 
and  Prince  Ferdinand  had  contrived  her  escape 
from  Cintra,  she  (Ximena)  had  sought  the  walls 
of  Santa  Clara,  certain  she  should  be  admitted; 
since,  when  Don  Pedro  first  gave  his  children 
to  the  care  of  the  abbess,  he  had  entrusted  no 
attendant  but  Ximena  to  conduct  them  thither. 
The  Moorish  maiden,  from  the  tender  love  she 
bore  to  their  mother,  had  determined,  there- 
fore, to  watch  over  the  children,  till  she  could 
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once  more  resume  her  station  by  her  mistress's 
side. 

Thus  much  she  told  the  lady  Ines ;  but,  fear- 
ful to  give  her  unnecessary  alarms,  she  did  not 
communicate  to  her  certain  reports  that  had 
reached  her  ears  from  a  favoured  page  who 
was  about  the  person  of  Alonso.  This  youth 
had  been  sent  to  Santa  Clara  to  bear  an  offer- 
ing, from  the  good  queen  Isabella,  of  thankful- 
ness for  the  quarrel  so  happily  terminated,  by 
her  interference,  between  Alonso  and  his 
brother.  Ximena  saw  the  page  who  came 
on  this  errand.  She  knew  him  well,  and 
being  desirous  to  gain  intelligence  from  the 
court,  at  length  drew  from  the  youth  an 
acknowledgment,  under  a  charge  of  secrecy, 
"  that  the  king,  in  one  of  his  passions,  had 
dropt  some  words  expressing  his  resentment 
against  the  lady  Ines  de  Castro,  for  giving  up 
Prince  Ferdinand  to  the  Moors."  Ximena 
was  prudent  as  well  as  affectionate :  she  deter- 
mined, therefore,  not  to  distress  her  mistress 
by  repeating  such  a  tale  unless  she  found  it 
neces=;ary  to  do  so. 
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Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  lady 
Ines  communicated  to  her  humble  friend  all 
that  occurred  during  her  captivity  in  the  for- 
tress of  Death.  When  Ximena  heard  that, 
under  the  pressure  of  strong  circumstances, 
Ines  had  been  driven  to  acknowledge  to  the 
hateful  Diego  her  marriage  with  the  prince, 
she  instantly  conjured  her  lady  not  to  delay  an 
hour  in  seeking  an  interview  with  Don  Pedro. 

It  was  the  first  wish  of  Ines*s  heart,  to  see  her 
husband,  and,  seconded  by  the  counsels  of  her 
attendant,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  conjuring 
him,  so  soon  as  he  should  receive  it,  as  he 
valued  all  that  was  most  dear  to  him  on  earth, 
to  come  straight  to  Santa  Clara,  since  she  had 
that  to  communicate  which  would  admit  of  no 
delay.  Don  Pedro  was  stationed  with  his  men 
at  arms  not  many  miles  from  Coimbra ;  where 
he  had  taken  his  post  with  the  intent  to  inter- 
cept the  succours  which  had  been  spoken  of 
by  the  Talba,  in  his  interview  with  the  king, 
as  expected  by  him  ere  he  was  deserted  by  his 
Christian  allies.  Cassim  was  intrusted  with 
the  letter,  and  commanded  that  he  should  lose 
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no   time  to  gain  admittance  to  the  presence  of 
Don  Pedro. 

These  minor  circumstances  we  deemed  it 
necessary  to  state,  since  they  will  all  be  found 
of  import  in  the  sequel ;  and  indeed  often  is  it 
seen  in  human  life  that  events,  trifling  in  them- 
selves, lead  on  to  the  greatest  consequences. 
They  are  like  links  in  a  chain,  parts  of  the 
whole,  that  may  not  be  disjoined  without  break- 
ing the  connection  of  the  beginning  with  the 
end. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Methinks  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these  words, 
Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity. 

Shakspeare. 

How  fondly,  how  anxiously,  did  Lies  de  Castro 
number  the  hours  that  passed  between  that  in 
which  Cassim  left  the  convent  with  her  letter, 
and  the  time  she  fancied  it  probable  Don  Pedro 
might  arrive  to  answer  it  in  person-  A  day 
passed,  he  did  not  come  ;  still  she  could  hardly 
expect  that  Cassim  could  have  made  the 
journey,  or  that  her  husband,  as  a  general  in 
the  field,  could  so  instantly  make  arrangements 
to  quit  it,  even  for  a  brief  space,  in  less  time 
than  had  elapsed.  To-morrow  she  thought  he 
must  arrive,  and  she  endeavoured  to  comfort 
herself  with  the  idea;  but  when  the  morrow 
came,  her  impatience  arose  to  an  acute  and 
dreadful  feeling  of  suspense.  During  the  whole 
VOL.  HI.  p 
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of  the  morning  she  scarcely  stkred  from  her 
apartment,  as  it  commanded  an  extensive  view 
of  the  country,  and  her  eyes  wandered  over  it 
restless  and  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  an 
approaching  horseman,  attended,  perhaps,  but 
by  one  or  two  persons ;  for  she  knew  that  Don 
Pedro  would  come  as  privately  as  possible  to 
Coimbra. 

Wearied  with  watching  and  repeated  disap- 
pointment, she  resigned  her  station  near  the 
window  to  Ximena.  It  was  now  that  the 
lengthening  shadows  told  how  far  the  day  was 
spent;  and  still  Don  Pedro  had  not  arrived. 
At  one  moment  Ines  determined  to  endeavour 
to  be  more  composed,  and  to  give  up  all  hope 
of  seeing  him  on  that  day.  At  the  next  moment 
she  listened,  or  would  suddenly  turn  and  ask 
Ximena  if  she  could  see  any  one  issuing  from 
the  forest,  or  treading  the  ascent  to  the  convent. 

"  I  descry  nothing,  lady,"  replied  Ximena, 
"  but  a  dull  hazy  sky,  and  the  sun  which,  seen 
through  it,  looks  like  a  ball  fiery  red ;  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirs,  and  there  are  but  few  clouds  : 
yet,  only  hear,  lady,  that  scream  !    It  was  of  the 
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eagle  as  lie  darted  from  his  nest  in  the  rock, 
and  soared  above  our  heads.  And  in  the  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  I  see  the  cattle 
bound;  even  at  this  height  I  can  hear  their 
loud  bellowings.  Not  a  goat  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  ridges  of  the  rocks.  Lady,  this  will  be  a 
fearful  night,  though  all  is  now  so  still." 

"  A  fearful  night,  Xiniena  ! "  said  Ines  de 
Castro,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  as  some  sad 
thought  crossed  her  mind  ;  "  will  it  be  so  ?  how 
know  you  ?  " 

'*  Lady,  I  have  lived  for  years  among  the 
mountains  of  Algarva,  to  which  this  of  Coimbra 
is  but  as  a  little  hill,  and  the  signs  I  tell  you 
never  fail.  Besides,  did  you  not  mark  last 
night  the  shooting  stars,  and  the  burning 
meteors,  that  played  with  sight-dazzling  fires 
about  the  heavens  —  I  would  that  my  lord  were 
come." 

"  And  so  would  I,  Ximena,"  said  Ines,  with 
a  sigh.  "  I  cannot  tell,  girl,  wherefore  it  is  so, 
but  my  heart  is  heavy  within  me :  there  are 
moments  when  I  fancy  that  I  shall  never  see 
him  more." 

p  2 
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"  Say  not  so,  dear  lady,"  replied  her  attend- 
ant :  "  I  trust  my  lord  will  come,  and  that  you 
may  often  meet  in  days  far  happier  than  these 
have  been.  Long  suffering,  anxious  thoughts, 
and  this  suspense,  have  weakened  your  spirits, 
and  filled  your  mind  with  sad  forebodings." 

Ines  shook  her  head,  and  fixing  a  look,  in 
which  there  was  the  most  melancholy  expres- 
sion, upon  her  waiting  damsel,  she  said,  "  I 
think. other.  A  strong  prepossession  fills  my 
mind,  that  some  new  peril,  some  deep  cause  of 
sorrow,  awaits  me.  I  dare  not  trust  the  de- 
ceiver, Hope.  Have  you  never  heard  that 
sometimes  before  death,  or  great  calamity,  the 
unhappy  have  had  such  secret  forebodings  ? 
They  are  awful,  Ximena,  though  man  cannot 
fathom  their  cause.  It  is  as  if  the  soul  looked 
abroad,  though  imperfectly,  into  that  dim 
futurity  hidden  from  flesh  and  blood.  I  have 
often  thought,  a  voice  that  will  be  heard,  a 
power  more  than  human,  that  will  speak  to  the 
heart,  gives  these  suggestions ;  or,  perhaps,  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  may  hold  this  secret  counsel 
with  that  part  of  our  being  which  is  immortal 
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like  themselves.  I  know  not  what  it  is,  but  I 
think  these  misgivings  of  mind  have  a  purpose 
that  deceives  not,  though  it  be  fearful.  Ximena, 
did  you  remain  in  my  chamber  last  night  whilst 
I  slept  ?  " 

"  I  stayed  by  you,  lady,  till  I  saw  your  eye- 
lids close ;  you  moved  not ;  and  as  I  listened, 
soft  and  low  breathings  told  me  you  slept,  then 
I  quitted  your  side,  and  left  you  to  repose." 

"  I  slept,"  said  Inez ;  "  but  there  was  no 
repose  in  the  thoughts  that  haunted  my  pillow. 
A  solemn  vision  stood  before  me :  and  thouofh 
waking  now^,  I  see  it  as  perfectly  when  I  shut 
my  eyes  thus,  as  if  it  were  reality,  and  still  be- 
fore me." 

"  What  vision,  lady  ? "  enquired  Ximena 
with  eagerness,  whilst  every  feature  became 
fixed  in  deep  attention,  as  she  listened  to  hear 
some  extraordinary  communication ;  for,  in  her 
day,  the  designs  of  Providence  were  considered, 
particularly  in  Portugal,  to  be  made  known  by 
the  agency  of  dreams  and  visions ;  most  gave 
credit  to  them,  and  few,  even  amongst  the  bold 
and  hardy,  heard  them  with  indifference, 
p  S 
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"  I  thought,"  continued  Ines,  "  that  I  was  in 
this  convent  of  Santa  Clara;  and  yet,  by  that 
confusion  of  places  and  ideas  so  common  in 
dreams,  the  convent  was  in  Castile,  the  land  of 
my  birth.  As  I  looked  on  my  children,  my 
mother  stood  before  me,  pale,  ghastly,  like  an 
inhabitant  of  the  tomb,  yet  with  that  expression 
in  her  countenance  of  benevolence,  that  marked 
her  features,  as  I  beheld  her  before  she  died : 
she  beckoned  me  to  follow  j  I  essayed  to  do  so, 
but  could  never  quit  my  chamber.  Anon  I 
heard  a  bugle  sound,  and  thought  it  was  my 
lord's,  as  he  was  going  forth  to  the  woods. 
When  I  turned  again,  my  mother  was  gone.  A 
corpse  lay  on  that  spot,  where  her  spectre  had 
passed  before  my  sight.  I  stooped  down  to 
gaze  upon  it,  and  methought  the  features  were 
my  own.  I  endeavoured  to  cry  out,  but 
awoke.  As  I  did  so,  cold  and  trembling  with 
horror,  I  saw  —  or  else  my  senses  were  deceived 
by  terror  —  a  shadow  pass  slowly  before  my 
bed.  It  seemed  to  pause  a  moment,  and  then 
was  seen  no  more.  I  rose  up,  looked  around, 
but  all  was  darkness." 
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**  A  fearful  vision  !  "  cried  Ximena  :  yet, 
lady,  may  not  the  anxious  thoughts,  the  late 
trials  you  have  experienced,  suggest  these 
terrific  ideas  m  the  wanderings  of  sleep  ?  Think 
thus  of  it ;  let  it  not  prey  on  your  heart.  I  will 
hope  it  is  no  other." 

"It  may  be  no  other,"  replied  Ines,  "  yet  I 
cannot  shake  off  the  melancholy  that  besets  my 
soul;  and  thoughts  of  tender  affections,  of 
dearest  cares,  pass  rapidly  across  my  mind.  If 
I  die,  Ximena,  tell  my  lord  that  in  death  he 
was  as  dear  to  me  as  in  that  happy  hour  when 
he  first  won  the  heart  of  the  youthful  Ines  de 
Castro.  My  children,  my  poor  children ;  you 
will  be  careful  over  them  in  infancy,  and  some- 
times speak  to  them  of  their  mother." 

"  Dearest  lady,"  said  Ximena,  "  I  would 
entreat  you  to  forbear  this  discourse.  Let 
happier  thoughts  occupy  your  mind.  Some 
great  change  must  be  the  consequence  of  late 
events.  When  Don  Pedro  shall  learn  that 
your  marriage  is  no  longer  a  secret  to  the 
wicked  Diego,  my  lord  will  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  you  openly  as  his  wife  to  the  king, 
p  4 
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Let  us  hope,  then,  for  better  times ;  and  think 
with  how  much  joy  the  good  Don  Manuel  de 
Castro  will  see  his  daughter  hold  that  place  to 
which  her  merit  and  her  virtue  give  her  the 
fairest  title,  as  the  wife  and  the  mother  of 
princes." 

"  My  father,  my  poor  father !  **  said  Ines. 
"  Oh,  that  I  could  see  him  once  again ;  that 
I  could  pour  out  my  secret  sorrows  in  his 
bosom.  Ximena,  there  are  moments  when 
bitter  feelings  of  remorse  come  over  my  mind. 
Had  I  never  done  aught  without  consulting  my 
father's  wisdom,  and  listening  to  the  counsels  of 
his  affection,  these  latter  hours  of  suffering  had 
been  spared  me.  Yet  I  thought  the  time  would 
come,  when  he  would  rejoice  to  see  his  child 
the  beloved  wife  of  a  prince,  so  noble  as  Don 
Pedro.  I  wished  to  spare  him  all  participation 
in  the  knowledge  of  my  marriage,  that,  if  the 
anger  of  the  king  fell  heavy  upon  me,  he  might 
not  suffer;  yet,  alas  !  instead  of  sparing  him, 
I  fear  I  have  but  accumulated  on  him  griefs 
that  will  bring  down  his  grey  hairs  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave.     I  love,   I   honour,    my   father. 
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Could  I  but  see  him,  I  would  kneel  at  his  feet, 
and,  avowing  all  the  truth,  ask  his  forgiveness 
ere  I  begged  his  blessing  on  my  marriage." 

"  How  pregnant  is  anxious  thought !  "  said 
Ximena.  "  Lady,  in  these  moments  of  doubt 
and  suspense,  you  recall  every  melancholy 
theme  to  give  you  pain.  Think  of  your  father, 
as  in  truth  he  is,  a  gracious  and  a  favoured 
nobleman,  who  cannot  but  rejoice  when  he  shall 
learn  that  fortune  has  been  to  his  child  no  blind 
mistress,  but  has  given  her  an  elevation  equal 
to  her  desert.  You,  dear  lady,  have  looked 
but  on  the  evils  of  your  condition ;  let  me  do 
other;  you  see  but  the  stormy  cloud  that 
throws  its  shadow  over  a  fair  landscape,  I  will 
look  on  the  country  itself,  and  think  what  it 
will  be  when  sunshine  shall  succeed  the  dark 
hour  that  obscures  it.  You  have  a  devoted,  a 
kind  lord,  and  children  sweet  as  the  young 
blossoms  of  earliest  spring ;  are  these  no  com- 
forts?" 

"  Comforts  !  "  said  Ines :  they  are  the  life- 
blood  of  my  heart ;  more  welcome  to  these  eyes 
than  the  light  of  day ;  and  so  dear,  that  to  have 
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called  them  mine  is  happiness,  though  I  had  not 
another  hour  to  live." 

"  Horsemen,  horsemen !  lady,"  cried  Ximena, 
as  she  clapped  her  hands  exultingly,  and  ex- 
pressed her  joy  after  the  manner  of  her  people  : 
"  yonder  comes  my  lord  !  " 

"  My  lord  !  my  husband  !  "  said  Ines  as  she 
started  from  her  seat,  rushed  to  the  window, 
and  looked  fixedly  on  the  spot  that  led  from 
the  forest  to  the  winding  ascent  of  the  convent 
path.  Having  gazed  for  several  minutes  in 
silence  (till  those  who  approached  had  com- 
pletely cleared  the  shadow  of  the  trees  and 
could  now  be  seen  in  the  uninterrupted  light), 
the  flush  of  sudden  joy  that  had  overspread  the 
cheek  of  Ines,  like  crimson  on  the  cloud  of 
evening,  died  away,  and  left  it  white  as  death. 
"  It  is  the  king,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  as 
every  nerve  in  her  body  trembled  at  the  dread- 
ful apprehension  his  presence  at  such  a  moment 
occasioned.     "  Ximena,  I  am  lost  !  " 

"  The  king  ! "  repeated  her  attendant, 
"  surely  it  cannot  be." 

"  I  know  it  is  Alonso,"  said  Ines  :"  he  rides 
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the  cream-coloured  horse  given  him  by  Don 
Pedro.  He  comes  to  no  good  purpose ;  for 
oh,  Ximena,  my  fear  is  quick  of  eye.  Is  not 
yonder  man  who  rides  by  his  side  Diego  ?  and, 
saints  of  heaven  !  is  not  that,  too,  Gonsalez? 
What  does  the  coming  of  such  men  bode  to 
me?" 

Ines  sunk  down  on  a  seat  that  stood  near 
the  window,  as  she  spoke.  Ximena  turned  to 
support  her,  for  she  looked  as  if  about  to  lose 
all  consciousness  of  her  alarms.  "  Dear  lady," 
said  Ximena,  greatly  distressed,  and  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  say  to  comfort  her,  for  at  this 
instant  the  faithful  girl  remembered  the  vague 
report  that  had  been  told  her  by  the  page,  of 
Alonso's  displeasure  against  Ines,  "  what 
can  I  do? shall  I  call  for  assistance?  shall  I  sum- 
mon the  abbess  ?  You  will  not  see  the  king ; 
he  will  not  ask  it ;  you  must  not  meet  him." 

"  I  will  meet  him,  Ximena,"  said  Ines  in  a 
calmer  voice ;  and,  struggling  to  overcome  the 
eflPects  of  this  surprise,  she  added,  "  Diego 
comes  with  him.  Is  it  fitting,  think  you,  that 
he  should  be  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
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truth,  whilst  I  conceal  it  from  Alonso  ?  No, 
I  am  the  wife  of  his  son,  the  mother  of  that 
son's  children,  and  in  his  name  I  will  claim  the 
protection  of  the  king  as  my  right.  If  he  has 
a  father's  regard  for  the  honour  of  a  son,  if  he 
is  a  man,  he  dare  not  withhold  it." 

"  Think  what  you  do,  lady,"  said  Ximena, 
"  I  fear " 

"  I  fear  not."  exclaimed  Ines,  as  she  arose, 
and  showed  by  the  returning  firmness  of  her 
manner,  and  the  blood  that  once  more  crim- 
soned her  cheek,  she  had  recovered  from  her 
first  shock, — "  I  fear  not ;  I  am  the  wife  of  Don 
Pedro,  true  in  faith  and  in  love.  My  part  in 
him  must  be  respected ;  what  should  I  fear  ? 
Go,  Ximena,  lose  not  a  moment,  bring  me 
Juan  and  Denis.  I  will  go  boldly  forth  this 
chamber,  and,  leading  my  children  by  the  hand, 
I  will  kneel  at  Alonso's  feet,  and  bid  him  look 
with  pity  on  the  wife  and  offspring  of  his  son. 
This  shall  be  my  part ;  I  feel  it  becomes  me  ;  I 
feel  it  is  due  to  the  love  I  bear  a  husband,  due 
to  the  love  of  a  mother,  to  the  honour  of  my 
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father.     I  will  meet  the  king  ;  he  shall  see  that 
innocence  can  be  fearless  in  peril." 

*'  But  Diego,  Gonsalez,  they  are  with  him. 
Think,  lady,  Alonso  would  not  thus  seek  you  at 
Coimbra,  and  in  their  company,  but  for  some 
purpose  that  must  be  evil.  Lady,  fly  to  the 
church;  take  refuge  at  the  altar;  there  you 
need  not  fear,  since  even  these  men  must  respect 
the  sanctuary." 

I  will  not  fly  to  it,"  replied  Ines  ;  "  the  crimi- 
nal, the  guilty,  shroud  themselves  beneath  the 
sanctuary,  that  guards  them  from  thejustterrors 
of  the  law.  Would  you  have  the  wife  of  Don 
Pedro  like  these  ?  Would  you  have  her  thus 
confess  herself  ffuiltv  when  her  heart  tells  her 
she  is  injured  ?  No,  I  will  meet  Alonso.  Go, 
bring  hither  my  children ;  there  is  no  time  for 
delay ;  for,  hark  !  even  now  Alonso  demands 
admittance  at  the  gates.  Hear  you  not  the 
blast  of  the  horn  ?  " 

Ximena  paused  a  moment,  as  the  loud  sum- 
mons of  the  horn  rung  through  the  towers  of 
Santa  Clara.  "  That  is  my  summons,"  said  Ines, 
who   seemed  to  gain  courage  as  the  dreaded 
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moment  advanced.  "  I  come,  king,  to  answer 
it.     My  children,  Ximena,  my  children  !  " 

Ximena  obeyed,  and  passed  into  the  next 
chamber,  where  they  were  playing  together  at 
some  childish  sport,  and  led  into  the  presence 
of  their  mother  two  lovely  boys.  The  oldest 
had  scarcely  numbered  five  years,  his  brother 
was  a  twelvemonth  younger.  Ines  hardly 
trusted  herself  to  listen  to  their  infant  prattle, 
lest  it  should  shake  that  firmness  of  spirit  with 
which  she  essayed  to  meet  the  king ;  yet,  for  a 
moment,  she  stooped  down,  folded  them  both 
to  her  bosom,  and  imprinting  an  eagar  kiss  on 
their  ruddy  lips,  led  one  in  either  hand,  and 
bade  Ximena  open  the  door  of  her  chamber. 

"  I  descend  to  the  royal  apartment,"  said  she 
to  her  attendant,  "  where  my  husband  is  wont 
to  give  audience  when  he  is  at  Coimbra.  Go 
forward,  Ximena,  and  say  to  Alonso,  that  there 
Ines  de  Castro  awaits  him,  and  craves  to  see 
his  Grace  alone." 

The  manner  in  which  this  was  spoken  for- 
bade Ximena  to  offer  any  resistance  to  her  lady's 
purpose;  and   it  occurred    to  her   mind  that, 
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perhaps,  it  was  the  best  course  she  could  adopt, 
since  the  faithful  maiden  thought  it  was  impos- 
sible that  Alonso  could  look  on  her  mistress 
and  her  children  without  feeling  that  kindness 
and  affection  so  due  to  both. 

At  the  moment  Alonso  entered,  Donna  Ines 
de  Castro  stood  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  room, 
calmly  awaiting  his  arrival.  In  either  hand  she 
still  led  an  infant,  whose  cherub  looks  and  art- 
less demeanour,  reflecting  an  image  of  their 
mother's  beauty,  was  in  the  highest  decree  en- 
gaging.  With  dignity  in  her  step,  yet  with  the 
most  affecting  simplicity,  Ines  advanced  to  meet 
Alonso,  and,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  presented  to 
him  her  children,  as  she  said,  "  My  king,  my 
father !  look  on  these ;  and  if  there  is  that  in 
them  should  remind  you  of  their  unhappy  mo- 
ther, pardon  it  for  the  sake  of  your  own  blood 
that  flows  in  their  veins.  Bless  them,  sire,  bless 
them;  as  the  children  of  your  noble  son,  take 
them  to  your  bosom ;  and  for  their  sakes  look 
with  pity  on  her  who  is  the  wife,  the  mother  of 
beings  so  near  yourself:  —  pardon,  pardon  !  " 

Alonso  paused,  looked  on  Ines,  and  then  on 
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her  children,  with  a  countenance  in  which  there 
was  stern  displeasure,  yet  not  unmixed  with 
wonder  and  surprise  at  the  boldness  of  her  re- 
solution, constrasted  as  it  was  by  the  humility 
of  her  manner.  "  It  is  too  late,"  said  the  king  : 
''  such  a  prayer  might  once  have  been  heard ; 
but  when  I  think  on  all  the  injuries  you  have 
heaped  on  me  and  mine,  I  may  not  be  moved 
to  listen.  You  are  the  author  of  my  son's  dis- 
honour,-— of   his    disobedience;    and    would 

now "  .$  I0  ooaiJ  snioa  bust  o 

"  I  have  not  dishonoured  the  prince,"  said 
Ines  as  she  rose  up,  and  stood  before  the  king, 
whilst  a  mantling  blush  of  indignation  over- 
spread her  cheek,  and  her  kindling  eye  told 
how  deeply  she  felt  being  thus  charged  as  the 
author  of  Don  Pedro's  dishonour.  "  Your  son 
loved  me  with  all  the  winning  constancy  of 
affection.  With  the  unremitting  suit  of  ardent 
love,  he  woed  and  won  my  soul.  Still,  O  king  I 
fearful  of  thy  displeasure,  I  denied  him  the 
poor  hand  he  sought  with  so  much  ardour ; 
till,  witnessing  his  silent  sorrow  that  pleaded 
more  eloquently  than  words,  I  who  did  resist 
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his  importunity,  could  not  resist  the  sight  of 
his  grief  —  we  were  wedded;  the  dispensation 
of  his  hoHness  first  giving  sanction  to  our  vows. 
Since  then,  I  have  loved  him  with  all  truth  as 
a  faithful  wife.  These  innocents  have  I  borne 
to  him ;  and  for  his  sake  would  I  die  rather 
than  live  as  a  cause  of  offence  to  one  so  dear. 
This  is  my  crime,  Alonso  ;  —  it  merits  not  the 
reproach  of  dishonour." 

Alonso  was  unmoved ;  and  as  Ines  looked  up 
in  the  hope  to  read  some  trace  of  a  less  stern 
expression  in  his  looks,  she  shuddered  as  she 
beheld  the  dark  frown  that  knit  his  brows  and 
the  terrific  character  of  his  eye,  which  full, 
black,  and  dilated,  seemed  to  flash  upon  her 
with  withering  glances. 

"  Hast  thou  not  dishonoured  me  ?  "  he  said; 
and  he  added,  as  if  recalling  every  circumstance 
that  could  keep  up  the  determination  to  which 
he  had  been  wrought  by  the  revengeful  Diego 
and  the  ruthless  Gonsalez,  "  Was  it  known  to 
me  that,  seduced  by  thy  arts,  Don  Pedro  was 
thy  husband,  when  I  pledged  the  word  of  a 
king  that  he  should  wed  with  a  daughter  of 
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Arragon  ?  But  Alonso,  forsooth,  must  be 
duped,  fooled,  blinded,  deceived,  misled,  and 
by  thy  means  !  And  what  is  he  now  ?  How 
does  he  now  stand  with  a  brother  king?  As 
one  faithless  to  his  engagement,  a  paltering, 
trickstering  prince,  a  common  word-breaker ! 
This  is  thy  act,  thy  doing ;  since,  but  for  the 
accursed  tie  that  held  Pedro  to  thee,  my  son 
would  have  fulfilled  the  commands  of  his 
father,  and  preserved  his  honour  to  Arragon, 
pure  and  spotless  as  his  great  name  and  place 
demand,  in  the  sight  of  kings  and  kingdoms;  — 
and  more  than  this,  for  even  this  is  thy  least 
crime,  didst  thou  not,  to  satisfy  thy  own  ambi- 
tion—  that  these  offsprings  of  thy  blood  should 
hereafter  wear  our  crown  —  didst  thou  not  — 
do  I  speak  it,  and  endure  thy  sight — give  up  the 
noble  Ferdinand  to  the  base,  infidel  Moors  ?  " 

"  No,  "  said  Lies :  "  it  is  most  false ;  I 
never  did  this.  The  very  men  who  now  led 
you  hither,  to  condemn  an  innocent  being,  they 
were  the  traitors  who  laid  in  bonds  both  me 
and  the  noble  boy." 

A   scornful   laugh   burst  from    the   lips   of 
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Alonso,  as  he  said,  "  We  know  that  part  of  thy 
tale  already.  It  was  to  recover  the  prince, 
could  he  have  effected  it,  that  Gonsalez  followed 
thy  steps.  Oh,  woman,  deceitful  woman,  seek 
not  by  falsehood  to  cover  thy  cruel  purpose. 
It  was  in  the  hope  that  Ferdinand  would  no 
longer  be  the  stumbling-block  to  thy  ambition, 
which  prompted  thee  to  deliver  up  the  gracious 
boy  to  my  worst  foes.  This  artifice  avails  not 
with  me.  Speak  truth,  and  repent  thee  of  thy 
sins." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Ines,  who  now  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  the  danger  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed by  this  prepossession  of  the  king,  "  what 
avails  it  that  I  should  speak,  since  you,  sire, 
give  credit  to  my  cruel  enemies,  but  heed  not 
truth  when  it  comes  from  my  lips  ?  I  am  inno- 
cent. As  God  shall  judge  between  me  and 
them,  I  am  innocent :  —  what  your  purpose  is, 
I  know  not;  yet  I  read  it  is  terrible.  Your 
looks,  your  speech,  all  betray  it.  Tell  me, 
king,  what  is  it  you  would  do  ?  I  will  learn  to 
bear  it ;  but,  oh,  have  pity  on  my  children." 

"  Woman,"  said  Alonso,  "  though  guilt  may 
Q   2 
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escape  for  a  time,  yet  is  its  condemnation,  like 
that  of  final  doom,  certain,  however  slow.  The 
criminal  is  cast  into  a  dungeon  to  await  the 
sentence  of  his  offence,  —  om*  judgment  shall  be 
more  swift,  therefore  more  merciful,  and  we 
are  sure  to  pass  it :  —  confess  thy  sins  to  heaven, 
for  not  an  hour  is  the  date  of  thy  life. " 

"  Mercy  !  Mercy  ! "  said  Ines,  sinking  on  her 
knees  before  him;  "oh,  have  mercy  upon  me  ! 
Do  not,  as  you  are  a  king,  as  you  are  a  Chris- 
tian, do  not  dip  your  hands  in  my  innocent 
blood,  and  thus  commit  an  act  that  shall  brand 
your  memory  with  injustice.  If  you  suspect 
me  —  give  me  a  fair  and  open  trial.  I  will  not 
shun  it.  If  I  prove  guilty,  let  me  die  as  do  the 
guilty,  by  the  hand  of  the  law;  but,  oh,  com- 
mit not  an  act  of  murder.  " 

"I  will  not  hear  this,"  said  Alonso.  "Let 
go  my  robe.  You  know  your  sentence  :  it  is 
one  of  justice,  not  of  wrath.  I  will  not  hear 
you." 

"  You  shall  hear  me,"  cried  Ines.  "  I  plead 
for  life ;  and  that  will  give  me  words  to  move 
your  heart,    though  it  were   stubborn  as   the 
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flinty  rock.  Think  of  my  youth :  to  be  thus 
cut  off  in  the  fulness  of  life  and  being,  in  the 
strength  of  my  years,  without  so  much  of  grace 
being  given  to  me  as  to  allow  me  time  to  repent 
of  those  deep  sins  I  have  committed  against 
God  in  heaven.  Think,  too,  of  your  son, 
your  only  son.  How  will  you  bear  his  grief, 
w^hen  he  shall  ask  from  you  his  unhappy  wife, 
whilst  you  point  but  to  her  mangled  corpse, 
with  the  very  hand  that  has  done  the  deed? 
Alonso,  if  thou  hast  the  heart  of  a  father,  how 
wilt  thou  bear  a  son's  curse ;  —  a  son  who  should 
ask  a  blessing  of  his  father,  to  see  him  rise  and 
curse  him  as  the  murderer  of  his  w  ife  ?  " 

"  Or  shall  I  not  rather  show  him  Ferdi- 
nand," said  Alonso,  "  saved  from  thy  ruthless 
ambition,  thou  step-mother  in  heart  as  well  as 
name  ?  " 

"  I  never  harmed  the  boy,"  said  Ines,  '•  so 
help  me  holy  saints  of  heaven  !  I  loved  and 
would  have  cherished  him  as  my  own.  Look 
on  these  children,  who,  too  young  to  know,  too 
infantine  in  mind  to  understand  their  grandsire's 
cruel  purpose  to  their  mother,  stand  silent,  awe- 
o  3 
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struck  before  thee,  yet  weeping  for  sympathy. 
See  they  kneel  and  raise  their  innocent  hands 
and  asking  eye  to  thee,  yet  know  not  what  to 
ask  —  their  looks  —  their  innocence  — plead  for 
mercy.  Hast  thou  a  soul  so  cold,  so  hardened, 
to  resist  them?  Alonso,  thou  wilt  not  take  my 
life?" 

"  I  have  sworn  it,  woman,"  replied  the  king, 
as  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  spoke 
in  a  steady,  determined,  yet  calm  voice;  "  I 
have  sworn  that  thou  shalt  die." 

"  Oh,  break  the  oath  ! "  said  Ines  :  "  the  sin 
is  great,  yet  to  shed  blood  were  greater.  Nay, 
to  break  it  will  not  be  sin ;  for  angels  and  spirits 
of  a  higher  world,  who  look  on  this,  and  carry 
up  to  God  the  register  of  all  men's  acts  below, 
they  shall  record  before  the  throne  of  heaven 
itself  this  sin  as  virtue,  for  it  spares  the  innocent. 
Alonso,  show  thyself  a  king  in  act  as  well  as 
power;  and  in  the  magnitude  of  thy  great  spirit 
pardon  a  wretched  woman  who  has  no  defence, 
save  in  thy  own  mercy." 

*'  Peace,  peace,"  said  Alonso  :  "  I  must  not 
hear  you ;   I  shall  forget  1  am  a  man." 
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"  Oh,  you  will  prove  that  you  are  more  than 
man,  for  mercy  is  of  higher  mould,"  exclaimed 
Ines  :  "  man  follows  the  impulse  of  his  own 
fallen  nature  if  he  gives  way  to  passion ;  but 
when  pity  moves  the  soul  to  spare,  then  does  he 
rise  above  himself,  and  emulates  the  attributes 
of  heaven ;  then  is  he  like  to  God.  Hard- 
hearted, relentless,  what  is  he  but  a  son  who 
bears  not  the  image  of  his  Father  ?  for  God  will 
remove  the  impress  of  himself  from  that  being 
who  has  no  mercy.     Thou  wilt  not  kill  me?" 

Alonso  turned  aside  his  head,  and  waved  his 
hand  as  if  to  chide  back  the  unhappy  woman, 
who  drew  nearer  to  him,  till  at  last  she  ventured 
to  place  her  hand  on  his.  "  Life,"  continued 
Ines,  "  is  dear  to  all ;  for  who  so  strong  in 
suffering,  who  so  resolute  to  bear,  who  so  con- 
fident in  innocence,  that  he  would  wish  to  rush 
before  his  Maker  till  He  shall  call  him?  Alonso, 
I  will  plead  to  thee  for  thy  own  sake.  Hast 
thou  no  regard  for  thy  own  repose  ;  thy  rest  by 
day,  thy  quiet  in  the  night  ?  Hast  thou  not  a 
conscience  ?  and  will  that  slumber,  think  jiou, 
whilst  my  blood  shall  cry  from  the  very  earth, 
o  4 
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The  kuig's  ha  fid  §hed  UT  Tliou  wilt  fear  thy 
conscience.^  ^^^ 

Alonso  appeared  greatly  moved.  He  turned 
towards  Ines  ;  and  there  was  that  expression  in 
his  countenance  which  spoke  the  struggles  of  his 
mind. 

,  The  unhappv  ladv  observed  this,  and  hailed 
it  as  an  omen  of  mercy.  Desirous  to  complete 
the  favourable  impression  she  hoped  she  had 
made  on  his  feelings,  she  thus  continued :  "  Yes, 
I  will  tell  thee,  that  though  thy  conscience  may 
now  sleep,  yet  shall  it  one  day  awaken,  never 
more  to  rest.  Oh,  trifle  not  with  such  a  jwwer. 
To  the  srood,  it  is  like  the  rest  of  infancy,  calm 
and  sweet :  to  the  bad,  it  is  as  a  fire  that  burns 
foi-  ever,  yet  without  consuming  that  wliich 
feeds  its  flame.  Conscience  is  of  more  worth 
than  thy  crown  of  gold.  Nay,  it  is  of  more 
worth  even  than  thy  dearest  fiiend ;  for  he  may 
die,  and  the  world  see  him  no  more.  But  a  just 
conscience,  that  friend  of  Ufe  cr  death,  will 
stand  by  thy  sick-bed,  combat  thy  last  enemy, 
yea,  blunt  his  most  cruel  dart.  Tlie  arrow  of 
death  itself  shall  fall  harmless  on  a  heart  alive 
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to  mercy.  Oh,  conscience,  holy,  just,  and 
pure,  thou  art  as  the  angel  who  first  spreads 
his  wing  to  raise  the  soul  to  heaven.  Thou 
wilt  bid  our  frail  dust  lodge  with  safety  in  the 
ground,  and  sleep  awhile  to  rise  in  honour. 
Canst  thou,  Alonso,  canst  thou  cease  to  feel  a 
power  like  this?  Poor,  helpless,  trembling  at 
your  feet,  I  sue  for  life.  If  for  one  so  desolate 
thou  hast  no  pity,  yet  for  thy  own  sake  respect 
thy  conscience ;  bid  it  not  condemn  thee." 

"  Rise,  lady,  rise,"  said  Alonso ;  "  by  the 
rood,  thy  prayers  have  in  them  a  power  stronger 
than  that  of  wrath." 

"  They  have  the  force  of  truth.  Who  may 
resist  it?"  said  Ines.  "  Oh,  Alonso,  look  on 
this  boy :  "  she  lifted  up  her  eldest  son  in  her 
arms  as  she  spoke,  and  presented  him  to  the 
king :  "  Look  in  his  face.  Dost  thou  see  nothing 
there  that  may  remind  thee  of  his  father  —  of 
thyself?  He  has  his  mother's  eyes ;  so  have  I 
heard  it  said  by  one  dear  to  thee  and  me. 
Those  eyes  drop  tears.  Let  them  move  thee  to 
pity ;  and  the  day  will  come  when  this  child 
shall  learn  to  bless  thee  for  it.     He  can  already 
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lisp  his  prayers ;  and  in  those  orisons  of  inno- 
cence have  I  taught  him  to  name  thee,  to  pray 
for  Alonso's  life,  yet  wouldst  thou  destroy  his 
mother  ?  " 

Alonso  took  the  child  from  her  arms,  kissed 
the  boy,  and  passing  his  hand  over  a  head  of 
clustering  curls,  said,  ''  I  will  think  of  thy 
prayer.  Go,  lady  ;  retire,  retire  to  thy  cham- 
ber. Promise  me  not  to  quit  it.  I  cannot  harm 
thee  whilst  these  innocents  look  in  my  face.  Go 
to  thy  chamber.  Yet  stir  not  from  it.  I  com- 
mand obedience." 

"  I  will  not  disobey  thee,  sire,"  replied  Ines  ; 
"  for  thou  art  father  of  him  to  whom  I  owe  all 
obedience.  Thou,  too,  art  my  king ;  and  may 
be  the  ready  compliance  I  show  to  thy  com- 
mands may  prove  me  not  unworthy  kinder 
thoughts.  Thou  wilt  be  merciful ;  I  know 
thou  wilt.  In  thy  mercy  will  I  trust;  for  thou 
wilt  have  no  power  given  thee  to  harm  me,  if 
God  but  touch  thy  heart  with  pity." 

Alonso  waved  his  hand,  as  Ines,  leading  her 
children  from  his  presence,  retired  once  more 
to  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber. 
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From  the  manner  in  which  the  king  quitted 
Ines  de  Castro,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his 
purpose  was  shaken.  It  needed  but  cahn  re- 
flection ;  it  needed  but  that  some  friend  to  truth 
should  have  stept  in,  and  supported  him  in  his 
better  feelings,  to  gain  a  complete  victory  over 
his  passions.  Had  Beatrice  or  Azevedo  been 
near  him ;  nay,  had  he  but  been  left  to  himself 
in  these  moments  of  returning  mercy,  all  had 
been  well.  But  his  evil  genius  was  lord  of  the 
ascendant;  for,  as  he  crossed  the  gallery  to 
retire  to  his  own  apartment,  after  the  painful 
interview  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  Gon- 
salez,  w^ho  was  on  the  watch,  encountered  him ; 
and,  under  an  appearance  of  duty,  followed 
Alonso  with  pertinacious  resolution.  Long 
were  they  in  secret  conference  together.  What 
then  past  must  be  matter  of  conjecture ;  since 
nothing  certain  was  ever  known.  However, 
thus  much  we  may  state  with  truth,  that  Gon- 
salez  felt  that  7ioxv  the  hour  was  come  when 
Iiies  or  himself  m.\xst  fall.  It  is  needless  to  add 
he  did  not  even  pause  in  choosing  >who  should 
become  the  victim. 
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Alonso,  sufficiently  irritated  against  Ines  de 
Castro,  had  already  listened  to  whatever  false- 
hoods had  been  mstilled  into  his  mind,  to  make 
her  appear  artful  as  well  as  guilty ;  but  well 
did  Gonsalez  know  that  representations  such 
as  these  would  avail  nothing  with  Don  Pedro, 
who,  from  late  circumstances,  was  very  likely 
to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  king.  Should 
Ines,  therefore,  but  once  gain  opportunity  to 
state  to  the  prince,  her  husband,  the  wrongs 
which  she,  as  well  as  Ferdinand,  had  suffered 
from  Diego  and  himself,  they  were  both  lost 
men.  Can  it  then  be  doubted,  that  driven  to 
save  all,  or  lose  all,  by  one  bold  act  of  villany, 
Gonsalez  would  now  use  every  argument  once 
more  to  sharpen  and  confirm  the  almost 
"  blunted  purpose ''  of  the  king  ?  Alonso's 
violent  passions,  his  deep  resentments,  and  fears 
lest,  sooner  or  later,  Ferdinand  would  be  got 
rid  of  to  make  room  for  the  offspring  of  an  am- 
bitious step-mother  (for  so  he  considered  Ines' 
children  in  the  succession),  were  all  feelings 
which  one  so  artful  as  Gonsalez  knew  how  to  turn 
to  account.    Whatever  were  the  arguments  used 
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by  this  wicked  counsellor  with  the  king,  no 
doubt  they  were  powerful,  since,  contrary  to 
his  own  intentions,  he  forbore  communicating 
again  with  the  unhappy  lady,  who,  with  such 
ready  obedience,  had  retired  to  her  chamber 
at  his  command.  Thither  must  we  now  follow 
her. 

Ines  de  Castro,  though  alarmed  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  Alonso  had  declared  his  cruel 
purpose,  nevertheless  would  not  sufiPer  herself 
to  suspect  the  fearful  extent  to  which  his  pas- 
sions were  capable  of  leading  him  w^hen  they 
were  once  roused :  so  that  even  now  she  fan- 
cied he  had  not  really  meditated  her  death. 
He  might  have  intended  to  prove  her  fortitude, 
the  constancy  of  her  affection,  or  how  far  she 
was  willing  to  submit  herself  to  him ;  and  this 
hope  arose  almost  to  conviction,  when  she  re- 
collected the  calm  and  softened  tone  in  which 
he  had  left  her,  and  the  kiss,  too,  he  had  im- 
printed on  the  lips  of  her  child ;  she  thought 
that  could  not  come  from  a  heart  capable  of 
such  fierce  resentment.  These  thoughts  re- 
assured her :   and  with  that  sudden  transition 
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from  fear  to  hope,  a  powerful  property  in  minds 
quick  and  imaginative,  she  no  longer  dreaded 
Alonso,  and  fancied  it  needed  but  the  arrival  of 
Don  Pedro,  for  that  beloved  husband  com- 
pletely to  reconcile  his  father  to  their  marriage. 

One  circumstance  gave  her  some  uneasiness, 
it  was  that  Ximena  did  not  come  to  attend 
upon  her.  She  had  no  doubt  her  faithful  ser- 
vant had  been  forbidden  to  approach  her ;  yet 
why  this  should  be  so  was  to  her  unaccountable. 
In  vain  did  she  endeavour  to  guess  the  cause. 
Restless  and  uneasy,  still  she  determined  to 
show  the  most  perfect  submission  to  the  king, 
and  not  to  quit  that  chamber  he  had  assigned 
to  her  as  a  prison,  till  such  should  be  his  com- 
mand. Yet  was  there  that  in  her  chamber 
capable  of  softening  the  hours  of  captivity  and 
sorrow;  since  it  contained  her  children,  who 
followed  her  thither  after  the  interview  with  the 
king. 

With  all  the  care  and  fondness  of  a  mother 
did  she  now  place  the  innocent  beings  in  her 
own  bed,  as  it  drew  towards  night.  I'his 
done,  she  mingled  tears  with   the  caresses  she 
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bestowed  upon  them ;  and  with  a  mother's 
blessing  left  them  to  repose.  In  a  recess  of  the 
chamber,  there  stood  a  small  oratory.  To  this 
she  bent  her  steps,  fell  on  her  knees  before  the 
emblem  of  her  faith,  and  long  and  fervently 
poured  out  her  soul  in  prayer.  Calmed,  and 
in  some  measure  re-assured,  by  these  orisons, 
she  threw  herself  upon  a  couch  that  was  in  the 
chamber,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  that 
strength  of  mind  and  body  which  had  been  so 
fearfully  shaken  by  long  and  anxious  cares. 
She  still  hoped,  though  she  hardly  dared  expect 
it,  that  it  was  possible  her  beloved  husband 
might  arrive  at  Santa  Clara  before  the  convent 
gates  were  closed  for  the  nio;ht. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  full  of  anxious  hopes 
and  fears,  yet  trusting  to  that  power  she  had  so 
fervently  mvoked,  Ines  stretched  herself  upon 
the  couch,  hstening  to  the  least  sound  that  might 
convey  intelligence  so  dear  to  her  heart,  so  long 
and  ardently  expected,  till,  wearied  by  conflict- 
ing feelings,  and  the  vicissitudes  she  had  suf- 
fered during  the  day,  she  at  length  sunk  into 
sleep.    Some  power,  merciful  and  beu'  gnant,  or 
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conscious  innocence,  perhaps,  now  afforded  the 
unhappy  Ines  a  brief  respite  from  the  cruel 
destiny  which  had  hitherto  followed  her  with 
unrelenting  steps. 


s^iiit  bnsi  Mm^ll^mams  fl99d  had  ^bU  i**1 


CHAPTER  XI. 

O  villains,  vipers,  damned  without  redemption! 

Shakspeare. 


The  day  had  been  unusually  calm  and  sultry, 
and  towards  evening  the  gloominess  which  had 
obscured  the  sun  ever  since  its  rising  became 
yet  more  apparent,  and  a  few  clouds,  black  as 
midnight,  were  edged  with  what  far  more  re- 
sembled the  colour  of  blood  than  that  beautiful 
crimson  glow  which  is  generally  seen  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  sunset  of  a  warm  climate. 
Still  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stii'ring.  Every 
plant  drooped  its  head,  and  the  boughs  and 
leaves  of  the  tall  forest  trees  stood  so  fixed  and 
still  as  if  they  were  chained  to  inaction  by  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this 
total  absence  of  all  agitation  of  the  air,  might  be 
observed  a  phenomenon  of  nature  that  always 
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excited  alarm  in  a  country  that  had  already  more 
than  once  experienced  what  it  boded ;  — this  was 
the  appearance  of  the  river,  usually  so  calm  and 
tranquil,  now  seen  disturbed  as  if  the  highest 
winds  agitated  its  waves.  It  was  covered  with 
bubbles,  and  heaved  and  swelled  above  its 
banks. 

Amongst  the  broken  crags  of  the  mountain 
sides  there  was  also  seen  to  play  light  flames  of 
fire,  not  unlike  the  kindling  of  charcoal ;  yet 
when  any  one  was  hardy  enough  to  approach 
the  spot  whence  they  issued,  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  combustion  could  be  found ;  the  rocks  were, 
as  they  had  ever  stood,  presenting  their  dark 
fronts  to  the  successive  storms  and  sunshine  of 
ages.  Gradually  the  very  few  clouds  that  could 
be  seen  rolled  heavily  onward,  collected  them- 
selves together,  and  then  remained  stationary, 
suspended  in  part  above  the  mountains,  but 
entirely  overshadowing  the  deep  valley  that 
separated  them.  These  clouds  were  dense  and 
black;  but  the  whole  expanse  of  air  changed 
to  a  dull  and  reddish  hue,  like  a  slow  but  glow- 
ing furnace.  The  atmosphere,  already  thick  and 
oppressive,  was  now  strongly  impregnated  with 
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a  sickening  and  sulphureous  smell,  that  affected 
many  persons  with  giddiness,  and  others  with 
that  stupor  which  sinks  them  into  a  deep  but 
feverish  sleep,  when  the  mmd,  affected  by  phy- 
sical causes,  becomes  restless  and  perturbed, 
alive  but  to  visions  of  hori'or.  The  valley  was 
in  deep  shadow  beneath  the  clouds  which  hung 
heavily  above  it;  but  the  lofty  s-ummit  and  towers 
of  Santa  Glara,  reflecting  the  colour  of  the  sky, 
were  seen  fiery  and  red,  like  a  stately  palace  of 
Pandemonium. 

The  awful  silence  that  reigned  was  alone 
broken  by  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the  screams 
of  the  birds  that  made  their  nests  in  the  rocks, 
as,  driven  by  some  strong  instinct  from  their 
covert,  they  rose  on  restless  wings  and  wheeled 
among  the  clouds,  as  if  they  sought  refuge  from 
some  convulsion  that  threatened  to  disturb  the 
great  laws  of  nature. 

Whilst  all  without  showed  these  fearful  por- 
tents towards  the  approach  of  night,  it  was 
within  a  chamber  of  the  convent  that  Diego  and 
Gonsalez,  closeted  in  long  and  stern  debate 
together,  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  opening 
R  2 
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of  a  door.  "  Who  comes  there?"  said  the 
latter,  as  he  rose  up  with  haste. 

"  It  is  I,"  said  a  voice  softly ;  and  the  sharp, 
tliin,  pale,  and  haggard  features  of  the  ruffian 
Arias  Coello  were  seen  to  look  in  at  the  door, 
as  a  lamp  he  carried  in  his  hand  added  to  their 
sinister  expression  the  powerful  markings  of 
strong  light  and  shadow.  "  I  thought  you 
would  need  the  lamp,"  continued  the  taxman, 
"  for  it  is  nearly  dark ;  and  this  is  not  a  night 
when  a  man  would  desire  darkness.  Do  I  come 
too  soon?" 

"  No,  no,  replied  Gonsalez  :  "  you  are  wel- 
come, whenever  it  may  be — for  the  rest  we  wait 
but » 

"  Did  ye  hear,  sirs,"  said  Arias  interrupting 
him  eagerly,  "  did  ye  hear  that  awful  stroke, 
but  half  an  hour  since?  How  the  bell  sounded! 
It  struck  but  once,  yet  it  had  a  tongue  as  if  it 
told  us  all  what  to  expect  and  how  to  prepare 
for  it." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  enquired  Diego :  "  we 
heard  no  bell." 

<*  You   must  have  been   in   earnest  debate, 
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then,"  replied  Coello.  "  The  bell  of  the  chapel 
struck  once,  loud,  deep,  and  full ;  yet  no  earthly 
hand  touched  the  cord  to  give  it  tongue.  The 
whole  convent  is  alarmed ;  and,  as  I  came  hither, 
they  were  assembling  to  prayer  in  the  chapel, 
much  moved  by  such  a  supernatural  summons 
from  the  mouth  of  the  old  tower." 

"  It  is  a  thing  might  move  firmer  nerves  than 
those  found  beneath  cowl  and  hood,"  said 
Gonsalez;  "for  know  you  not,  Arias  Coello, 
that  wise  men  and  learned  clerks  tell  us,  that 
there  is  a  property  of  nature,  or  of  the  air,  I 
know  not  what  they  call  it,  that  will  oft  make 
metals  speak,  and  bells  sound,  without  a  hand 
to  touch  them,  before  an  earthquake  ?  The  old 
world  will  shake  to-night,  or  yonder  blood-red 
sky  tells  not  truth,  and  the  howling  dogs  and 
screaming  eagles  belie  their  prescience  in  philo- 
sophy." 

"  Mother  of  heaven  guard  us  ! "  said  the 
pious  Arias  :  "  I  had  forgot.  Yes,  I  have  heard 
the  wonder  you  now  tell  of  respecting  metals, 
and  especially  bells  hung  in  high  towers."  As 
he  spoke,  Arias  looked  terrified ;  for  at  the  date 
R  3 
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of  our  tale  it  was  believed,  true  as  Holy  Writ, 
that  a  coming  earthquake,  however  powerful  or 
slight  would  be  the  shock,  constantly  announced 
its  visitation  by  tolling  the  bells  with  an  invisible 
hand ;  and,  before  that  fearful  one  which  shook 
a  great  part  of  Portugal  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  monks  have  recorded  that  not  a 
bell  was  mute. 

"  Let  us  all  to  prayer,"  said  Coello,  as  he 
now  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  chamber, 
for  hitherto  he  had  stood  talking  near  the  door. 
"  Alack,  Don  Diego,  how  you  look  !  and  you, 
Gonsalez,  have  a  brow  that  shows  of  recent 
disturbance  of  the  inward  man." 

These  observations  of  Arias  Coello  were  not 
unfounded;  for  some  purpose  of  deep  import 
had  formed  a  subject  of  fearful  debate  between 
those  friends  in  guilty  and  secret  counsel.  Yet 
there  was  a  striking  contrast  in  the  expression 
of  countenance,  as  well  as  in  the  demeanour  of 
either.  Gonsalez,  a  large  and  powerful  man, 
strode  slowly  up  and  down  the  chamber  with  a 
noiseless  step,  that  had  in  its  silence  and  its 
stalk  something  terrific,  so  little  did  the  giant 
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form  and  weight  thus  seen  gliding  along  accord 
with  the  quiet  of  its  demeanour.  His  eye,  large 
and  piercing,  was,  in  the  white  that  surrounded 
the  pupil,  shot  with  blood,  and  looked  not  un- 
like those  irregular  lines  in  a  map  which  mark 
the  course  of  rivers.  His  nostrils  expanded  as 
he  drew  deeply  his  breath,  and  his  mouth  (a 
feature  in  the  human  face  that  ever  indicates  the 
disposition  of  the  individual)  had  in  it  that  close 
set  compression  of  the  lips,  together  with  hard 
muscular  lines  down  the  sides  of  the  cheek,  that 
spoke  the  ruthless  villain. 

Diego  had  nothing  calm  in  his  manner.  His 
step  was  quick  and  uncertain.  At  one  moment 
he  was  seated,  at  the  next  pacing  to  the  window, 
or  standing,  abstractedly,  playing  his  fingers  with 
the  clasp  that  fastened  his  cloak ;  whilst  his  up- 
reared  hair,  which  strayed  in  disorder  about 
his  head,  left  bare  a  brow  reeking  with  moisture, 
as  much  from  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  as  from 
the  effects  of  the  sultry  and  oppressive  air  he 
breathed.  There  was,  too,  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary expression  of  wildness  and  irresolution  in 
his  wan  and  faded  looks.  Some  internal  con- 
R    4 
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flict,  known  but  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts, 
shook  his  very  soul  with  its  terrors.  It  might 
be  the  last  combat  held  between  a  wicked  spirit 
and  that  bold  but  sinking  adversary  —  Con- 
science. Or  it  might  be  the  war  of  a  struggling 
passion  that  will  sometimes  imitate  the  power 
of  a  better  feeling  than  its  own.  Whatever  it 
was,  there  were  moments  when  its  efforts  were 
apparent,  and  then  would  come  a  change  of  a 
less  perturbed  nature,  yet  engrossing ;  for  Diego 
would  then  stand  with  folded  arms,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  vacancy,  seeing  no  world  but  that 
raised  by  his  own  imagination  ;  for  he  seemed 
so  abstracted  as  to  be  totally  insensible  to  ex- 
ternal things. 

At  length  Gonsalez  broke  the  silence  which, 
for  a  few  minutes,  had  succeeded  Coello's  pro- 
posal of  prayers ;  a  proposal  probably  not  even 
heard  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  as  it 
was  unanswered.  "  Where  is  the  king  ?  "  he 
enquired  of  the  taxman. 

"  In  the  chamber  of  audience,  and  alone," 
was  the  reply. 

*' Good,"  said  Gonsalez:  —  he  paused;  then 
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continued,  "And  where  is  the  Moorish  maiden, 
Ximena  ?  " 

"  Forbidden  by  order  of  the  king  to  leave 
the  apartment  which  she  inhabits,  over  the 
gateway,"  replied  Arias. 

"  A  necessary  precaution,"  answered  Gon- 
salez ;  "  and,  lastly,  where  is  the  lady  ?  —  or 
the  criminal,  for  that  must  now  be  her  name." 

Diego  rose  and  recommenced  his  unsteady 
walk,  as  this  question  was  put  to  Coello. 

"  In  her  chamber  with  her  children,"  said 
the  taxman. 

"  With  her  children  !  "  cried  Diego,  in  a 
tone  that  expressed  horror. 

"  With  the  children  of  her  beloved  husband, 
Don  Pedro,  thy  successful  rival,  and  most 
princely  adversary  of  blows  and  buffets,"  said 
Gonsalez,  in  a  quick,  cold  and  sarcastic  tone, 
as  he  turned  short  on  Diego,  and  fixed  his  eye 
upon  him.  "  Wilt  thou,  Diego,  stand  sponsor 
to  the  next  pledge  thy  light- of-love  brings  her 
lord,  should  they  once  more  live  together  in 
nuptial  harmony  ?  " 

"  Peace  !  "    said  Diego ;    "  this  is  no  hour 
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for  biting  jests,"  and  he  slunk  back  into  the 
gloomiest  part  of  the  chamber  to  hide  feelings 
of  mortified  pride  and  resentment  that  rose  in 
a  purple  torrent  to  darken  his  pale  cheek. 

"  And  now,  Coello,"  said  Gonsalez,  "where 
art  thou  ?  " 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  replied  Coello,  grinning ; 
"  why  here,  Gonsalez,  standing  before  you. 
You  are  pleasant  to  night." 

"  Oh,  most  wondrous  pleasant,"  said  Gon- 
salez ;  "  and  that  thou  shalt  witness  ere  another 
hour-glass  drops  its  atoms  that  make  the  riches 
of  that  thief— Time.  But  when  I  demanded 
of  thee,  Coello,  where  thou  wert,  I  meant  not 
thy  bodily  presence,  but  where  thou  art  in 
spirit  and  in  purpose.  I  would  know  if  to- 
night thy  thoughts  are  bent  on  mass- sing- 
ing priests  and  praying,  with  thy  hypocritical 
devotion,  thy  shrivelled  cheek,  and  bent  body, 
that  looks  like  the  withered  remains  of  St. 
Francis  under  his  shrine  of  glass." 

*'  Thou  art  a  bold  man  to  talk  thus  of  holy 
saints  and  their  relics,  when  we  stand  in  such 
jeopardy ;  and  who  knows  but  if,  ere  morning, 
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we  may  not  all  be  swallowed  up  alive  ?     Think 
of  these  fearful  signs,  think  of  the  bell  I  " 

"  I  do  think  of  it,  and  hail  it,"  said  Gonsalez. 
"  It  is  the  best  bell  that  has  rung  this  many  a 
day  from  yonder  old  tower,  since  it  will  call  off 
to  the  chapel  every  soul  in  the  convent  that 
wears  veil  and  cowl,  just  at  the  time  I  would 
have  no  more  eyes  and  ears  within  this  part  of 
the  building  than  are  under  the  authority  of  the 
king,  and  dare  not  use  them  to  question  it." 

"  Alack  !  "  said  Coello,  "  it  is  vrell  we  are 
beneath  a  roof  so  sacred,  in  this  time  of  peril ; 
for  I  doubt  not  the  holy  cross  of  Coimbra  will 
support  the  rock  in  whose  chapel  it  stands, 
though  all  the  city  and  valley  should  sink  in  the 
convulsion.  Yet  who  knows,  should  we  have  a 
great  shock,  even  those  who  are  become  as  the 
spouse  of  the  church " 

"  May  go  down  alive  into  hell,"  thou  wouldst 
say,  "  like  Korah  and  his  company  of  wicked 
pnests,  as  the  earth  yawned  to  receive  them," 
cried  Gonsalez.  "  Thou  seest,  CoellcJ,  I  am  godly 
enough,  like  thee,  to  quote  from  Holy  Writ ;  and 
many  a  good  example  can  I  find  in  it ;  for  you 
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know  the  story  of  Jezebel,  who,  when  she  became 
an  enemy  to  a  certain  king,  was  slain  and  cast 
down  to  the  dogs." 

"  It  was  an  act  of  righteous  judgment,"  said 
Coello,  "and  many  a  judgment  demands  the 
shedding  of  blood." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  thee,  Arias,  so  pious  and 
right-minded  in  my  way  to-night,''  replied  Gon- 
salez ;  "  for  this  was  the  very  theme  on  which 
I  would  question  thy  spirit.  Thy  father  was 
a  butcher  of  Lamego,  or  men  belie  thy  origin, 
Coello.  I  am  glad  his  son  has  not  forgot  some 
relish  for  the  craft." 

"  My  birth  is  no  reproach, "  said  Arias, 
"  since  I  am  not  the  first  man  who,  by  the 
blessing  of  his  patron  saint,  decent  talents,  and 
fair  opportunity,  has  risen  from  an  obscure  sta- 
tion to  one  of  high  degree;  and  by  thy  means, 
[  Gonsalez,  I  look  to  rise  still  higher,  or  I  would 
not  go  forward  with  thee  in  this  matter." 

"  Thou  shalt  rise  like  a  saint,  till  thy  very 
bones  are  canonized,"  answered  Gonsalez,  "so 
thou  art  true,  and  flinch  not  from  thy  ancient 
vocation  this  night." 
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"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,"  said  Coello : 
"  you  tell  me  that  these  Castilians  once  driven 
out,  you  are  to  succeed  old  Don  Manuel  de 
Castro  in  his  lucrative  post,  and  that  I  am  to 
have  good  pickings  as  your  deputy  of  office." 

"  Thou  shalt  pick  and  clutch  too,  man,  till 
thou  art  full  to  bursting,"  said Gonsalez;  "know, 
then,  my  meaning.  Don  Diego  here  has  not 
thy  nerve,  nor  thy  quality,  to  consider  acts  of 
justice  as  judgments  from  heaven.  I  were  loth 
to  trust  his  arm  in  this  matter.  Coello,  thou 
hast  played  many  parts  in  thy  life,  and  to-night 
thou  must  enact  one  not  unsuited  to  the  craft 
in  which  thou  wert  trained.  Coello,  didst  thou 
ever  strike  a  lamb,  or  a  foolish  bleating  sheep, 
when  thy  father  lived  by  the  axe  and  steel, 
as  an  executioner  of  dumb  animals  ?  " 

"  I  — I  kill  !  "  said  Coello,  "  I  could  not  do 
it:  so  tender  is  my  heart  that  I  could  not  wring 
the  neck  even  of  a  feathered  fowl." 

"  Then  I  fear  me  thou  wilt  scarce  pick  the 
feathers  of  office  from  such  birds  as  may  come 
to  thy  plucking  under  me.  I  must  look  else- 
where for  a  deputy." 
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"  Nay,"  said  Coello,  "  I  meant,  I  did  not  say, 
that  is,  I  would  obey  thy  will  in  this,  if " 

"  Oh,  sir,  not  my  will,  please  you,"  an- 
swered Gonsalez  with  much  sharpness,  "  the 
king's  will,  —  the  king  directs  this,  not  the  sim- 
ple nobleman  Alvaro  Gonsalez.  If  the  king 
commands,  he  must  obey ;  but  Alonso  is  ac- 
countable for  the  fact.  So  must  the  world  be 
told,  when  this  thing  shall  be  known." 

"  Let  the  world  be  told  it  then,"  said  Diego, 
who  had  stood,  nearly  all  the  time  that  Gonsalez 
and  Coello  had  discoursed  together,  in  one  of 
those  fits  of  abstraction,  which  had  marked  his 
conduct  throughout  the  day ;  "  but  let  us  not 
palter  between  ourselves.  I  have  wrongs,  deep 
and  indelible  wrongs,  that  can  only  be  effaced 
by  a  sacrifice  that  shall  suffice  even  my  resent- 
ments, and  give  to  the  heart  of  Don  Pedro,  the 
happy  Pedro,  agonies  such  as  he  has  heaped  on 
me  for  seven  long  years.  Revenge,  my  absolute 
and  full  revenge,  spares  not — even  myself,  when 
it  strikes.  I  can  be  rigid,  ruthless,  as  Gonsalez, 
when  my  own  insulted  honour  and  my  own  will 
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demands  it.  This  is  my  motive ;  thine  is  less 
noble." 

"  It  may  be  as  thou  sayest,"  replied  Gonsalez ; 
"  but  I  see  not  that  it  therefore  is  less  necessary 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  Coello  that  what 
he  must  do  is  under  the  sanction  of  the  king's 
authority." 

''  Thou  art  king  to-night,  Gonsalez,"  said 
Diego ;  "  for  thou  hast  ruled  the  king,  and 
stirred  up  the  embers  of  his  slumbering  passions 
into  a  fearful  flame  that  will  destroy  ere  it  ex- 
pires. For  Coello  there,  he  knows  his  own 
motive,  and  looks  to  thee  for  its  reward." 

"  He  must  first  deserve  it  ere  he  gains  it, 
Coello,  thou  hast  a  dagger  or  a  knife  about 
thee.  Has  it  passed  over  the  whet-stone  ?  A 
butcher's  son  should  know  how  to  sharpen  steel, 
that  the  blow  may  be  swift  and  sure.  That  is 
mercy,  Coello,  and  mercy  is  your  saint's  virtue ; 
thou  wouldst  not  neglect  to  imitate  it ;  and  even 
I  would  spare  all  struggUng,  all  unnecessary 
pain.     Draw  thy  dagger.   I  would  try  its  point." 

Coello,  with  a  trembling  hand,  drew  the 
dagger   from  its   scabbard.     "  Did   I  not  tell 
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thee,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am  too  weak-hearted 
for  these  things  ?  If  my  hand  shakes  thus  now, 
what  will  it  do  when '* 

He  paused.  Gonsalez  took  the  dagger,  sur- 
veyed it  with  calmness,  and  looked  Coello  in 
the  face,  as  he  finished  the  sentence  the  taxman 
had  left  imperfect,  by  saying,  "  When  thou  dost 
bury  this  blade  in  the  heart  of  Ines  de  Castro." 

A  slight  convulsion  seemed  to  pass  over  the 
countenance  of  Diego  at  the  hearing  of  these 
words,  yet  he  spoke  not.        lio^fi  Ji 

Arias  exclahned,  "  I  could  not  do  it;  for 
worlds  I  could  not  do  it." 

"  Remember,"  said  Gonsalez  in  a  stern  voice, 
as  he  dwelt  on  every  syllable  that  made  up 
the  word;  "remember!  The  king's  autho- 
rity   " 

"  Shall  have  no  force  with  me  to  make  me 
shed  the  blood  of  a  Christian  woman,"  an- 
swered Coello. 

"  How,  villain  !  hypocrite  !  "  cried  Gonsalez, 
as  his  utterance  became  vehement  with  passion ; 
*'  thou  wilt  not  dare  betray  us  ! " 

"  Betray  ye  !  no,"  answered  the  taxman;  "  I 
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have  no  mind  to  play  so  dishonest  a  part.  Keep 
good  tei»nis  with  me.  I  said  I  would  not  shed 
blood  with  my  own  hand ;  but  I  did  not  say  that 
I  would  not  help  in  the  matter,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  king  on  the  guilty." 

"  Oh,  a  quibble  of  conscience !"  cried  Gon^-'' 
salez,   as  a  savage  laugh,   that  rung  fearfully 
through  the  vaulted  room,  burst  from  his  lips. 
"  Well,  be  it  so;  so  long  as  thou  art  present, 
thou  art  a  sharer  in  the  deed." 

"  Thou  wilt  need  light,"  said  Coello ;  "  there 
will  be  charity  in  a  sure  blow,  and  that  may  not 
be  given  in  the  dark.  I  will  hold  and  bear  the 
lamp  while  it  is  done,"  added  the  wretch,  as  he 
drew  his  head  close  to  Gonsalez,  spoke  in  a  low 
whisper,  and  looked  at  this  moment  like  what 
might  be  fancied  the  bodily  appearance  of  the 
damned  when  risen  to  judgment  —  an  image  of 
sin  and  horror. 

Gonsalez  paused  ere  he  replied.  A  gleam  fit 
satisfaction  passed  over  his  swart  features,  as, 
looking  full  in  Coello's  face,  he  said,  **  It  shall' 
be  as  thou  hast  said.  And  this  hand,"  he  con- 
tinued, extending  the  dagger,  "  this  hand^  tiiat 
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has  struck  down  many  a  man,  why  should  it  not 
be  firm  when  it  deals  with  so  frail  a  thing  as 

"  he  stopt,  then  added :  —  "  But  where, 

Goello,  didst  thou  get  this  steel  ?  It  is  rich  in 
the  hilt,  the  blade  finely  tempered  —  better, 
than  my  own.  I  never  saw  a  prettier  bauble, 
yet  a  good  one." 

"The  king  gave  it  me,"  replied  Coello, 
"  when  I  was  first  appointed  taxman  over  the 
Moors.  See  you  not  that  inlaid  upon  the  hilt, 
it  hath  the  royal  devise  of  the  eagle,  and  the 
motto.  My  hopes  Jly  high  ?  " 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Gonsalez :  "  a  royal  instru- 
ment is  fitting  to  execute  a  royal  command. 
Follow  me.  Diego,  will  you  go  on  before,  or 
shall  I  lead  the  way  ?  " 

Diego,  who,  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
brutal  discourse,  had  sate  mute  as  death,  and 
with  the  look  of  one  who  seems  in  a  stupor  more 
than  in  a  state  of  consciousness,  arose  as  the 
last  words  caught  his  ear  ;  yet  still  was  he  so 
confused,  that,  after  he  had  risen,  he  gazed 
about  him,  and  on  Gonsalez,  as  if  he  scarcely 
understood  for  what  purpose  he  was  summoned. 
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Gonsalez  saw  his  dreadful  state  of  irresolution, 
went  up  to  him,  and,  exerting  that  irresistible 
ascendency  which  a  powerful  and  daring  cha- 
racter can  call  forth  at  command,  to  make  the 
weak  villain  crouch  before  him,  spoke  but  a  few 
words  in  a  voice  so  low  that  they  were  not  heard 
by  Coello,  who  had  reached  the  door,  and  had 
his  hand  upon  the  latch. 

Diego's  timidity,  or  u-resolution,  whatever  it 
might  be,  sunk  into  submission  as  he  stood 
before  the  man,  who,  even  in  these  moments, 
could  awe  as  well  as  subdue  him.  Indeed, 
there  was  that  about  Gonsalez,  which  could  so 
mingle  in  its  expression  contempt  for  weakness, 
as  he  termed  it,  with  the  example  of  his  own 
bold  and  reckless  spirit,  that  shamed  as  well  as 
conquered  minds  less  resolute  than  his  own. 
Diego  spoke  not  in  reply,  but,  motioning  his 
monitor  to  go  on,  endeavoured  to  assume  a  more 
calm  demeanour,  and,  without  a  change  of 
countenance,  moved  forward  with  a  slow  and 
solemn  step,  like  the  criminal  who  follows  his 
executioner  to  the  scaffold. 

Coello  led  the  way,  bearing  the  lamp,  which 
s  2 
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he  shaded  with  his  hand ;  and,  with  a  stealthy 
step,  did  all  three  ascend  a  flight  of  stairs,  that 
led  to  an  upper  chamber.  Most  cautiously  did 
they  proceed  into  it,  closed  the  entry  through 
which  they  passed,  secured  the  bolt ;  and  Gon- 
salez  pointed  with  his  hand  to  a  second  door 
that  communicated  with  the  sleeping  apartment 
of  Ines  de  Castro. 

"  Which  way  shall  we  return  ? "  whispered 
Coello,  in  a  low  voice.  "  There  is,  I  know,  by 
sure  information,  another  door  within  her  room, 
that  leads  down  to  the  court,  the  court  where 
the  chapel  stands,  —  we  had  better  go  that  way 
when  all  is  over,  for  fear " 

''  Peace,  peace,"  said  Gonsalez ;  "  Diego,  will 
you  pass  in?"     Diego  waved  his  hand. 

"  No,"  said  Gonsalez ;  "  thou  wilt  remain 
here,  then,  and  keep  watch.  Well,  it  may  be 
better  you  should  do  so.  —  Coello,  forward, 
open  softly  yon  chamber  door." 

Not  a  word  more  was  spoken,  lest  the  least 
sound  should  disturb  those  within.  Diego  stood 
fixed  to  the  spot,  the  image  of  horror ;  yet  there 
was  no  relenting  purpose  in  his  soul.  Gonsalez 
was  firm,  cool,   and    collected.     He  held  the 
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dagger  grasped  in  his  right  hand,  with  the 
other  he  motioned  Coello  once  more  to  go  on. 
The  taxman  again  shaded  the  lamp ;  and  all  its 
light  settlmg  on  his  own  countenance,  showed 
the  haggard,  yet  ferocious  expression  of  a  man 
capable  of  witnessing  murder.  He  stole  into 
the  chamber,  as  did  the  fiend  into  Paradise,  to 
bring  evil,  sin,  and  death,  w^here  beauty  and 
innocence  found  their  place  of  repose. 

Though  the  lamp  was  darkened  by  his 
hand,  on  coming  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  Coello 
raised  it,  and  looked  upon  the  sleeping  children. 
The  night  was  sultry,  they  had  thrown  off  the 
clothes,  leaving  bare  their  Hmbs,  as  the  two  inno- 
cent beings  lay  twined  in  each  other's  arms. 
Their  senses  were  fast  locked  in  sleep,  their 
cheeks  red  as  the  sweetest  blossom  of  the  rose, 
their  skin  so  soft  and  white,  with  their  little 
hands  dimpled  in  the  beauty  of  infancy,  —  all 
presented  an  image  of  such  perfect  loveliness, 
yet  so  helpless,  so  endearing,  that  even  Coello 
turned  aside  the  lamp,  as  if  fearful  to  trust  him* 
self  to  contemplate  a  sight  that  was  likely  to 
awaken  feelings  of  tenderness  within  him. 
s  3 
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As  he  turned  away,  the  rays  of  the  lamp  fell 
on  the  couch  that  stood  near  the  bed.  Coello 
shuddered.  His  flesh  seemed  to  crawl  upon 
his  bones  as  he  caught  the  first  sight  of  the 
unhappy  mother  of  the  children.  She  was 
sleeping.  It  was  what  he  had  desired ;  yet 
now,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  repined  to  witness 
the  unconscious  security  of  her  repose  at  such 
a  moment.  The  innocent  victim  lay  wrapped  in 
her  long  white  veil  upon  the  couch.  Her  cheek 
was  pale,  and  traces  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  might 
yet  be  seen  on  her  mild  and  beautiful  features. 
Her  hair  hung  loose  about  her  neck ;  and  there 
were  a  few  bright  drops  upon  her  cheek  that 
showed  she  had  w^ept  even  in  her  sleep.  One 
arm  was  motionless  by  her  side,  the  other  partly 
extended  beyond  the  couch ;  the  hand  was  open  : 
no  sculptor  could  have  chiselled  finer  propor- 
tions than  that  hand  and  arm  displayed. 

As  Coello  looked  upon  Ines,  so  still,  so  beauti- 
ful and  placid,  that,  but  for  the  soft  low  breath- 
ings which  came  upon  his  ear,  he  could  almost 
have  fancied  he  beheld  an  image  of  marble,  a 
master-piece   of  art.     The  thought,   too,   how 
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soon  she  would  be  no  better  than  a  thing  so 
cold  and  inanimate,  forced  itself  on  his  mind, 
but  could  not  awaken  his  conscience. 

Even  Gonsalez  lingered  a  moment,  and 
looked  upon  her;  for  there  is  in  beauty  and 
in  the  helplessness  of  sleep,  a  charm  that  will 
be  felt  even  by  minds  least  alive  to  images  of 
excellence  or  pity.  And  Coello,  cold,  selfish, 
hardened  as  he  was,  could  not  but  acknowledge, 
as  he  contemplated  the  loveliness  of  the  being 
before  him,  that  it  w^as  a  pity  it  was  doomed 
so  soon  to  pass  away,  so  soon  to  fall,  like  a 
withered  and  broken  flower,  to  be  no  more 
than  dust.  "Yet,"  he  thought,  "  death  is  but 
like  sleep,  and  the  dead  and  the  sleeper  are  the 
same."  Comforted  by  this  poor  attempt  to 
revive  his  sinking  courage  to  witness  a  deed  so 
wicked,  he  stole  back,  gently  to  close  the  door, 
that  had  opened  again,  by  the  spring  not  catch- 
ing the  lock,  after  he  first  came  into  the  cham- 
ber; and  having  secured  it,  glided  up  once 
more  to  the  side  of  Gonsalez,  who  stood  bend- 
ing over  the  sleeping  victim's  couch. 
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Hark  !  what  low  sound  from  yonder  rock  !  the  air 
Trembles  with  horror  ;  fainting  lightnings  glare : 
Shrill  crows  the  cock,  the  dogs  give  dismal  yell ; 
And  with  the  whirlwind's  roar  full  comes  the  swell  j 
Convulsive  staggers  rock  th'  eternal  ground. 

MiCKLE. 

The  inconstancy  of  the  human  mind  has  ever 
been  a  theme  of  moral  speculation  with  the 
philosopher,  yet  no  remedy  has  been  known  to 
fix  the  wavering  thoughts  of  man,  to  control  the 
restless  nature  of  his  passions,  saving  that  which 
is  found  in  religion.  No  other  principle  is 
permanent,  no  other  law  binding,  since  change 
of  feeling,  of  circumstance,  of  place,  and  of 
society,  alike  act  on  the  mind,  and  produce 
those  various  and  contradictory  movements  that 
make  one  who  is  to-day  a  wise  man  to-morrow 
seem  as  a  fool,  and  often  sink  the  good  into  the 
bad,  the  hero  into  the  tyrant. 
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These  remarks  may  in  particular  be  applied 
to  Alonso  the  Brave,  who,  though  not  devoid 
of  the  superstitions  that  characterised  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  yet  had  never  known  or 
felt  the  influence  of  true  religion,  as  a  principle 
of  action  that  could  alone  have  sustained  him 
when  the  rude  assaults  of  his  ungoverned  pas- 
sions burst  the  boundary  of  reason  and  carried 
all  before  them;  like  a  vessel  which,  having 
no  anchor  to  secure  her  moorings,  is  drifted 
before  the  first  tempest  that  assails  her,  and 
often  strikes  on  sands  or  rocks.  In  Alonso 
there  was  nothing  cold  or  calculating ;  but, 
like  all  kings  who  act  from  the  impulse  of  the 
present  moment,  his  power,  though  it  was 
sometimes  an  instrument  of  greatness,  was  of-- 
tener  one  of  destruction  ;  so  much  easier  is  it, 
in  all  stations  of  life,  to  find  the  means  to  do  ill 
than  the  opportunity  to  confer  a  benefit.  Sur- 
rounded, too,  as  he  was,  by  men  who  could 
watch  the  current  of  his  passions  with  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  self-interest  to  turn  them  to  ac- 
count, he  was  often  placed  in  the  situation  of 
an  inflamed  adversary  who  loses  his  ground,  or. 
receives  a  fall ;  not  that  he  has  less  power  or 
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less  skill  to  cope  with  his  opponent,  but  be- 
cause the  intemperance  of  his  feelings  makes 
him  no  match  for  one  who  plays  his  part  with 
hand,  eye,  and  resolution,  under  the  perfect 
command  of  a  cool  self-possession. 

By  such  means  had  Alonso  become  what  he 
was  at  this  moment  —  a  cruel,  vindictive,  and 
blood-thirsty  tyrant;  yet  not  so  hardened  as  Gon- 
salez,  that  he  could  be  calm  and  composed  under 
the  dictates  of  his  own  passions.  The  sea  is  a 
destroyer  when  it  rises  into  a  tempest,  yet  it 
rages  and  swells  within  itself;  so  was  it  now 
with  the  mind  of  Alonso.  To  use  the  words 
of  our  great  poet,  he  had  "  bound  up  each  cor- 
poral agent  to  this  terrible  purpose ; "  and 
when  such  was  the  case,  seldom,  if  ever,  did  he 
flinch  from  it. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  both  the  king 
and  his  accomplices  could  witness  unshaken 
the  terrific  signs  in  heaven  and  earth,  that 
threatened  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  with 
one  of  those  calamities  that  may  be  numbered 
amongst  the  greatest  of  human  suffering — an 
earthquake.     Yet,  in  such  an  hour,  to  go  for- 
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ward  in  their  purpose  seems  scarcely  possible, 
were  it  not  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  records  of  various  ages  and  countries, 
under  similar  terrific  circumstances  (and  not 
without  wonder  as  well  as  horror  can  it  be 
read  or  told),  that  such  times  have  ever  been 
marked  and  noted  for  the  commission  of  fearful 
crimes.  The  vindictive  wretch  who  expects  the 
ground  to  open  and  swallow  him  up  alive  has 
been  known  to  choose  such  an  hour  as  favour- 
able to  private  revenge  and  deadly  malice ;  so 
that  sometimes  the  assassin  and  the  victim  have 
found  one  grave  in  the  vast  and  gaping  womb 
of  their  mother  earth. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  describe  the  conflict 
that  agitated  the  bosom  of  the  king.  He  who  has 
seen  the  deadly  effects  of  ungoverned  passion 
will  know  that  in  the  strength  of  its  impulse  it 
controls  all  other  feelings.  Even  physical 
causes  contribute  to  its  fury :  the  effects  thus 
produced  may  be  compared  to  the  morbid  affec- 
tions of  disease,  which  turns  even  nutriment  into 
poison.  Even  so  did  natural  causes  at  this 
moment  but  inflame  the  agitation  of  Alonso's 
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mind.  The  state  of  the  air,  its  dense  and  sul- 
phureous oppression,  in  some  was  known  to  pro- 
duce giddiness,  stupor,  or  sickness;  in  others 
it  had  a  contrary  effect,  especially  where  there 
was  a  predisposing  cause,  and  would  act  on  the 
brain  with  a  feverish  irritation  allied  to  mad- 
ness. 

So  might  it  have  been  with  Alonso,  as  flushed, 
labouring  to  breathe  freely,  with  a  wildness  in  his 
looks  and  a  restlessness  of  manner,  he  remained 
alone,  pondering  on  a  purpose  that  he  longed, 
yet  dreaded,  to  find  accomplished.  Whilst  thus 
musing,  the  deep  silence  of  the  hour  was  sud- 
denly broken  by  the  blast  of  a  horn  without  the 
gates.  Alonso  started  —  it  was  repeated.  A 
shudder  came  over  him,  yet  he  knew  not  where- 
fore. So  alive  is  guilt  to  fear,  that,  though  a 
king,  and  all-powerful  as  he  was,  he  felt  as  if 
that  blast  was  a  summons  to  his  own  soul,  to 
answer  for  what  he  had  commanded  to  be  done. 
No  statue  was  ever  more  fixed  than  was  Alonso, 
as  he  stood  listening  for  the  least  noise  that 
might  convey  intelligence. 

He   heard    steps    advancing   in   a   hurried 
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manner :  the  door  opened  without  ceremony 
or  respect  of  place,  to  usher  in  those  who 
advanced.  But  what  tongue  shall  speak  the 
emotions  of  the  king,  when  the  Talba,  the 
noble-minded  Talbay  rushed  into  his  presence, 
and,  with  a  generosity  of  feeling  that  made  the 
dark  brow^  of  the  Moor  shine  like  an  angel  of 
light,  presented  to  Alonso  the  young  and  lost 
Prince  Ferdinand  ? 

Don  Pedro  follow^ed,  threw  himself  at  the 
king's  feet,  and  exclaimed,  "  My  father,  receive 
your  beloved  grandchild,  the  heu'  and  promise 
of  your  royal  house.  This  generous  Moor,  who 
was  so  late  our  foe,  has  restored  him  safe  to  our 
arms.  By  what  means  he  gained  intelligence  of 
the  place  where  the  boy  was  imprisoned  I  have 
not  yet  learnt,  for  we  encountered  each  other 
but  this  hour,  in  the  road  to  Santa  Clara ;  and' 
when  I  saw  my  enemy  the  guardian,  the  con- 
ductor of  my  son  to  liberty,  a  father's  feelings 
taught  me  to  view  him  as  a  friend.  I  fi'ankly 
offered  to  the  Moor  tliat  peace  should  sheath 
our  swords,  and  that  these  unhappy  feuds  that 
drench  the  land  with  blood  should  cease.     Oh, 
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my  father,  let  not  peace  end  here  —  let  it  close 
the  private  feud  as  well  as  the  public  warfare. 
Forgive  me  the  wrong  I  have  done  your  royal 
authority,  both  as  a  son  and  a  subject.  Never 
will  I  rise  from  the  earth  till  your  pardon  of 
my  wife  • —  for  Lies  de  Castro  is  my  most  dear 
wife  —  shall  mark  with  what  fulness  of  joy  you 
hail  the  hour  that  restores  Ferdinand  to  your 
bosom.  As  a  father,  feel  for  us ;  as  a  king,  be 
gracious,  and  forgive  us  all  the  past." 

The  extreme  distraction  of  the  king's  mind 
for  a  moment  kept  him  silent.  Don  Pedro 
imputed  it  to  the  suddenness  of  joy  and  surprise 
at  the  recovery  of  his  grandson  so  late  a  captive. 

The  Talba  spoke:  «  King,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
fulfilled  my  word  to  thee;  to-morrow  thou 
wilt  restore  Hamet  to  his  widowed  mother's 
bosom." 

Alonso  bowed  assent:  he  was  about  to  speak; 
but  the  Talba  continued,  "  I  will  not  now 
disturb  feelings  so  sacred  by  a  full  detail  of 
what  has  chanced ;  but  thus  much  I  may  not 
delay  to  tell  thee :  —  On  the  night  you  bade  me 
never  more  return  into  your  presence  till  Fer- 
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dinand  was  restored,  as  I  glided  through  the 
hall  to  leave  it,  as  you  commanded,  with  secrecy 
and  in  silence,  I  heard  some  words  dropt  by 
Don  Alvaro  Gonsalez  and  Don  Diego,  who 
were  in  earnest  conference  together  with  the 
taxman.  These  few  words  told  me  where  Fer- 
dinand was  imprisoned;  that  it  had  been  by  the 
connivance  of  these  men,  who  even  then  medi- 
tated to  urge  your  Grace  to  the  commission  of  a 
dreadful  crime,  which  nothing,  I  learnt,  could_ 
prevent,  but  the  recovery  of  the  young  prince. 
I  lost  not  an  instant:  the  cause  I  served  gave 
wings  to  my  purpose.  Allah  be  praised,  I  found 
this  youthful  prince  safe  in  life  and  limb,  restored 
to  me  by  Aza  and  the  brave  Moors,  who  m- 
stantly  yielded  him  to  my  desire.  To-day  I 
carried  him  to  the  castle  of  St.  lago :  —  you 
were  gone;  but  your  queen,  the  noble  Beatrice, 
bade  me,  as  I  valued  the  Hfe  of  an  innocent 
being,  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  bringing  Prince , 
Ferdmand  to  you  at  Santa  Clara."  ■  W 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  Alonso's  lips. 
Regardless  of  all  else,  he  summoned  an  officer, . 
who  waited  without,  on  the  instant ;  and  turn- 
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m^  to  the  Talba,  clasped  his  hands  together  in 
agony,  as  he  said,  "  Follow  yonder  man.  Con- 
duct the  Moor  to  the  chamber  of  Ines  de  Castro. 
Go,  fly,  and  save  life  ere  it  be  too  late." 

Don  Pedro  caught  these  words  of  his  father : 
he  had  received  the  warning  letter  from  the 
bishop  not  more  than  an  hour  after  Cassim  (who 
as  beine:  a  Moor  had  been  detained  and  could 
at  last  with  extreme  difficulty  gain  acccess  to 
the  prince)  had  delivered  into  his  hands  that 
letter  from  Ines,  in  which  she  implored  him  to 
come  instantly  to  Coimbra.  Fearing,  therefore, 
something  fatal,  he  lost  not  a  moment,  but  set 
out  attended  only  by  Cassim  and  a  trusty  page. 
And  now,  when  he  caught  those  few  words  of 
the  king  which  intimated  the  danger  in  which 
Ines  stood,  the  warning  of  the  bishop's  letter 
came  to  his  mind  with  horrible  conviction  of  its 
truth.  He  sprang  from  the  ground,  rushed  to 
the  door, — the  Talba  drew  his  dagger  and  fol- 
lowed. But,  oh,  what  were  their  feelings, 
when,  as  the  door  opened,  a  shrill  and  piercing 
cry  came  on  the  ear  of  all. 

"  Great    God  !    it    is    done  ! "     exclaimed 
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Alonso,  as  he  dropt  into  a  seat  nearly  deprived 
of  sense  and  motion. 

Don  Pedro,  and  the  Talba,  neither  spoke  nor 
paused,  but,  scarcely  touching  the  ground  over 
which  they  passed,  followed  the  officer  who 
guided  them  to  the  fatal  chamber. 

Alonso  remained  in  a  state  that  could  neither 
be  called  that  of  life  or  death.  He  was  stupe- 
fied at  the  thoughts  of  the  crime  he  had  con- 
es 

summated  on  a  being  now  proved  so  innocent 
beyond  even  his  suspicions.  His  grandson, 
Prince  Ferdinand,  in  pity  to  his  distress,  re- 
mained with  him.  Sounds,  as  of  tumult,  were 
soon  heard ;  and  Alonso,  struggling  to  find  so 
much  breath  as  was  necessary  to  make  his  orders 
know^n,  bade  Ferdinand  learn  the  cause  of  this 
disturbance.  He  summoned  an  attendant  to  do 
so  without  delay. 

The  king  learned  that  this  last  disturbance 
was  occasioned  by  the  priests,  who,  having  been 
assembled  in  the  chapel  at  prayer  from  the 
alarm  of  the  bell  mentioned  by  Coello,  had 
now  closed  their  chapel  gates  even  against  Don 
Pedro  ;  since,  to  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene, 

VOL.  III.  T 
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the  murderers,  on  being  pursued  by  the  injured 
husband  and  the  Talba,  suddenly  rushed  into 
the  holy  place  and  took  sanctuary  at  the  altar. 
In  vain  did  the  frantic  Don  Pedro  and  the  gal- 
lant Moor  attempt  to  burst  those  gates  of  oak 
and  iron  which  kept  them  from  doing  instant 
Justice  on  the  villains  for  whose  blood  they 
thirsted  in  requital  of  slaughtered  innocence. 
Alonso  groaned  as  he  heard  this ;  for  it  assured 
him  not  only  was  the  crime  committed  past  all 
human  aid,  but  the  murderers  had  escaped, 
and  were  protected  by  the  inviolable  laws  of  a 
sanctuary,  so  proud  and  so  sacred  as  that  of 
Coimbra. 

A  scene  followed  that  no  tongue  can  describe; 
feeble,  therefore,  would  be  our  attempt  to  paint 
it.  Distracted  by  the  murder  of  his  beloved 
wife,  whose  body  lay  stained  with  her  own 
blood,  as  her  helpless  children,  who  had  been 
awakened  by  her  cries,  were  weeping  and  ter- 
rified at  the  sight ;  disappointed,  too,  in  the  in- 
stant revenge  which  he  had  determined  to 
wreak  on  the  villains;  Don  Pedro  rushed  back 
to  the  chamber  where  he  had  left  the  king  who 
could  sanction  a  deed  so  cruel. 
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Horror  was  in  his  looks,  madness  in  his 
brain,  as  the  wretched  son,  forgetful  of  nature's 
sacred  tie,  rushed  forward,  holding  in  his  hand 
the  dagger  (that  once  had  been  Alonso's)  now 
red  with  the  blood  of  his  most  innocent  wife, 
to  plunge  it  into  a  father's  breast.  Alonso 
saw  his  madness  and  his  purpose,  and  did  not 
so  much  as  raise  a  hand  to  ward  off  the  blow. 
But  the  Talba  (who  had  followed  Don  Pedro), 
with  the  strength  and  the  fierceness  so  charac- 
teristic of  his  people,  stepped  in  between,  laid  his 
powerful  grasp  on  the  upraised  hand  of  Don 
Pedro,  disarmed  him,  and  said  in  a  voice  that 
had  in  it  a  tone  of  reproach  and  authority,  that 
was  even  appalling,  "  Wretched  man  I  would 
3^ou  murder  your  father  ?  Does  this  become  a 
warrior  \  a  prince  !  Leave  guilt  to  Allah  :  he 
will  fully  requite  it ;  but  dip  not  thy  steel  in 
a  father's  blood.  Hark  !  even  now  is  God's 
anger  known  ;  it  speaks  in  the  terrible  elements 
of  his  power.  The  ground  trembles.  Hear 
that  awful  subterranean  roarl  It  rolls  like 
thunder  in  the  capacious  womb  of  earth.  It  is 
God,  the  living  God,  who  speaks,  whose  paths 
T  2 
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are  in  the  deep,  whose  sword  is  the  swift  light- 
ning and  consuming  fire ;  whilst  darkness,  that 
wraps  the  world,  to  him  is  hght  and  day.  Even 
such  are  his  ways  to  man  :  forbear  to  scan  them. 
Sinful  in  thy  own  nature,  dare  not  to  avenge 
thyself  on  him,  who,  though  he  has  sinned 
heavily  against  thee,  is  still  thy  father,  the 
author  of  tHy  days,  thy  judge,  thy  king.  " 

Don  Pedro  heard  this,  and  not  without  emo- 
tion. His  hand  fell  by  his  side,  his  head  sunk 
down  upon  his  breast,  as  groans  of  agony  and 
deep  sobs  spoke  the  unutterable  anguish  of  his 
soul.  At  this  moment  a  hollow  rumbling  noise, 
as  that  of  distant  thunder,  seemed  to  roll  below 
their  feet.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  strange 
sound,  like  that  of  the  rattling  of  chariot 
wheels;  and  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was 
instantaneously  and  sensibly  felt,  though  the 
vibiration  was  not  sufficient  to  move  from  their 
equilibrium  the  strong  walls  of  Santa  Clara. 

A  large  oriel  window  stood  facing  the  ap- 
palled group  of  sufferers,  who  even  in  these 
moments  of  horror  paused  in  misery,  as  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  shook  at  his  nod  the 
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foundations  of  the  solid  earth.  The  window 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  valley  and  moun- 
tains of  Coimbra.  By  the  lurid  light,  they 
were  now  distinctly  seen ;  and  the  fury  of  the 
earthquake  seemed  principally  to  confine  itself 
to  the  valley  ;  for  there  lambent  flames  playecj 
like  meteors,  whilst  columns  of  dense  smoke 
arose,  and  the  ground,  from  time  to  time,  would 
open  and  shut,  or  vibrate  as  if  waving  in  a  ba- 
lance. Vast  fragments  of  rock  were  cast  fi'om 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  ;  whilst  the  clouds, 
rolling  onward,  no  longer  intercepted  their 
shadows,  but  left  the  trembling  earth  to  reflect 
the  glare  of  a  sky  red  as  blood. 

Don  Pedro  raised  his  head  as  tlie  shock  was 
felt,  gazed  wildly  around,  and,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  agonies  that  filled  his  soul,  smiled  as.  he 
looked  upon  the  valley  agitated  by  the  convul- 
sion we  have  attempted  to  describe. 

Some  dreadful  thought  crossed  his  mind,  but 
not  a  word  escaped  his  lips  to  express  it.  He 
noticed  no  one,  he  seemed  conscious  of  nothing 
that  was  around  him ;  but  his  eye  was  observed 
to  rest,  for  an  instant,  on  the  frightful  witness 
T  3 
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of  his  wife's  death,  which  the  Talba  still  held 
in  his  hand  after  he  had  disarmed  the  prince. 
Yet  even  the  sight  of  this  did  not  appear  to 
rouse  him;  but  suddenly  turning  from  it,  he 
rushed  to  the  door,  passed  through  every  im- 
pediment that  was  offered  to  his  flight,  and 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  hunted  deer,  was  seen 
to  pass  down  the  mountain  track  that  led  to 
the  valley. 

Alonso,  recalled  to  his  senses  by  the  wild  and 
despairing  rashness  with  which  his  son  on  such 
a  night  had  rushed  forth,  started  from  his  seat 
in  the  utmost  agitation  and  alarm. 

The  Talba,  who  witnessed  the  misery  that 
both  father  and  son  endured,  —  the  one  from  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  act  of  cruelty  which 
was  beyond  remedy,  and  the  other  from  the 
agony  of  mind  it  had  brought  upon  him,  — 
could  not  but  feel  the  conviction  that  his  be- 
loved Alcanzor  was  indeed  avenged,  by  the 
bitter  and  lasting  misery  of  his  enemies.  But 
Hamet  was  preserved,  and  would  be  restored  in 
freedom  to  his  mother :  this  thought  rushed  on 
his  mind;  and  the  Talba,  like  the  lordly  animal 
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he  might  be  said  to  resemble  in  spirit,  was  too 
generous  to  triumph  over  an  enemy  so  self- 
abased,  so  fallen.  He  guessed  the  purpose  of 
Don  Pedro  in  thus  frantically  rushing  from  the 
convent  walls  to  meet  the  fury  of  the  earthquake 
where  it  raged  in  its  greatest  terrors.  He  de- 
termined to  follow  him,  and  ere  he  did  so, 
thus  addressed  Alonso  :  — 

"  Thy  son  goes  to  bury  himself  in  yonder 
valley ;  for  there  do  graves  open  themselves  to 
living  men,  and  the  quick  become  the  dead. 
I  will  follow  and  prevent  his  rash  design,  if 
Allah  gives  me  strength  to  save  him.  Alonso, 
a  melancholy  duty  is  thine.  Look  to  the  dead, 
guard  the  living.  As  I  crossed  yonder  gallery, 
I  heard  the  cry  of  a  Moorish  maiden,  who 
called  aloud  to  be  set  free,  that  she  might  seek 
her  mistress.  Let  the  damsel  take  charge  of 
the  poor  infants  who  no  longer  have  a  mother* 
I  may  not  tarry.  Repent  thee,  king,  repent 
thee;  for  though  these  things  come  not  by 
chance,  yet  art  thou  a  most  guilty  instrument 
of  innocent  blood.  May  Allah  pardon  thee, 
as  thou  wilt  now  show  mercy  to  those  helpless 
T  4 
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beings  who  yet  remain.  They  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  once  lovely,  the  unhappy,  the 
murdered  Lies  de  Castro. 


Reader,  our  task  is  done ;  and  here,  perhaps, 
we  should  close  this  melancholy  tale,  since  what 
follows  is  too  well  known  in  history  to  find  a 
place  in  these  pages ;  but  we  cannot  deny  our- 
selves the  satisfaction  of  adding,  that,  though 
late,  the  vengeance  of  heaven  overtook  the 
guilty  triumvirate  who  had  laboured  to  induce 
the  king  to  command  that  Ines  de  Castro  should 
die.  It  will,  also,  be  some  consolation  to  state 
that,  though  in  her  lifetime  the  unfortunate 
princess  did  not  obtain  the  justice  she  deserved, 
it  was  afterwards  paid  to  her  memory  with 
the  highest  honours.  We  will  briefly  state  the 
circumstances,  since,  though  many  of  our 
readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  Portugal,  yet  possibly  it  may  not  be 
familiar  to  all,  and  we  would  leave  none  un- 
satisfied. 

Don  Pedro,  whose  passionate  grief  for  the 
death  of  his  beloved  wife  amounted  almost  to 
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insanity,  to  revenge  it,  flew  to  arms,  and  carried 
fire  and  sword  through  a  considerable  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  till  the  Bishop  of  Guarda,  and 
his  noble-minded  mother,  Beatrice,  represented 
to  him  the  madness  of  avenging  on  the  subjects 
of  the  king  the  crime  which  he  had  committed. 
Alonso,  too,  showed  many  deep  signs  of  con- 
trition ;  and  peace  was  at  length  restored  be- 
tween father  and  son,  which  continued  till  the 
death  of  the  former. 

Six  years  after  the  fatal  events  of  Coimbra, 
Don  Pedro  ascended  the  throne  of  Portuo^al. 
His  first  care  was  to  establish  the  validity  of 
his  secret  marriage  with  his  once  adored,  and 
still  fondly  remembered,  Ines  de  Castro.  He 
publicly  attested  it  by  oath,  placing  his  hands 
on  the  book  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The 
Bishop  of  Guarda  produced  also  the  dispens- 
ation from  Rome  which  he  had  obtained  to 
sanction  that  prince's  union  with  the  godmother 
of  his  son  Ferdinand;  and  declared  he  had 
privately  performed  the  marriage  rite. 

The  remains  of  Donna  Ines  de  Castro  were 
then  disinterred  at  Santa  Clara ;  and  her  fond 
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and  sorrowing  husband  caused  to  be  performed 
a  ceremony  till  then  unheard  of  in  history  or 
in  story.  This  was  the  solemn  coronation  of 
her  corpse,  as  queen  of  Portugal,  at  the  church 
of  Alcoba^a,  with  a  pomp  and  splendour  never 
before  witnessed  in  the  kingdom.  The  royal 
family,  nobility,  and  courtiers,  did  homage  to 
her  remains,  and  kissed  her  withered  hand, 
whilst  Don  Pedro  stood  by,  directing  the  cere- 
mony, as  if  she  had  been  a  living  queen.*  When 
this  august  rite  of  coronation  was  concluded, 
the  torches  that  gave  light  to  the  festival,  now 
became  those  of  the  funeral,  and  the  body  of 
the  murdered  lady,  so  lately  crowned  with  this 
world's  pomp,  was  once  more  consigned  with 
all  solemnity  and  honour  to  the  darkness  of 
the  tomb.  A  magnificent  monument  of  white 
marble  was  soon  after  erected  to  her  memory. 


*  In  the  Exhibition  at  Somerset-house,  1829,  there  was  a 
very  masterly  picture,  representing  this  august  ceremony,  by 
the  pencil  of  St.  Evre.  Soon  after,  the  writer  of  these  pages 
commenced  the  present  work  ;  the  subject  of  which,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  unfortunate  Ines  de  Castro,  was  assuredly 
suggested,  when  viewing  that  picture,  by  the  effect  it  produced 
on  her  mind. 
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These  honours  paid  to  the  remains  of  a 
beloved  wife  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
feehngs  of  a  fond  and  sorrowing  husband,  who 
could  find  no  peace  till  her  death  should  be 
fully  and  absolutely  revenged.  Her  murderers, 
most  probably  favoured  by  Alonso,  who  sanc- 
tioned her  death,  had  fled  with  great  secrecy 
into  Castile  soon  after  that  event,  and  there 
lived  under  the  protection  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  a 
king  notorious  for  his  own  acts  of  horror  and 
of  murder. 

Don  Pedro,  now  himself  a  king,  determined 
to  get  the  persons  of  these  guilty  men  within 
his  own  power.  By  a  treaty  set  on  foot  between 
Portugal  and  Castile,  expressly  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  secured,  as  his  prisoners,  Gonsalez  and 
Coello.  Diego  had  timely  notice  of  his  danger, 
and  fled  into  France,  where  he  died  in  poverty 
and  disgrace:  but  Gonsalez  and  Coello  suffered 
death  by  lingering  torments ;  whilst  Don  Pedro, 
whose  feelings  of  bitter  resentment  seemed  to 
have  arisen  almost  to  madness  during  the  exe- 
cution, looked  on  exultingly,  and  reproached 
them  to  the  last  for  their  savage  and  guilty 
deed. 
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Goiisalez,  who  retorted  fiercely  on  the  prince, 
suffered  with  a  firmness  of  spirit  that,  had  he 
been  a  better  man,  or  had  died  for  a  less  crime, 
would  have  excited  pity  and  admiration.  As 
it  was,  execrations  followed  him  and  his  guilty 
companion  to  the  grave. 

His  vengeance  in  some  measure  satisfied,  and 
all  honour  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  unhappy 
wife,  Don  Pedro  endeavoured  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  duties  of  his  station;  but,  to  the 
last,  he  was  wont  frequently,  if  not  daily,  to 
visit  her  tomb,  and  there  to  meditate  upon  his 
own  approaching  death.  He  lived,  however,  to 
prove  a  great  and  good  king;  and  so  much 
benefit  did  he  confer  on  the  country  he  governed, 
that,  when  he  died,  the  whole  kingdom  mourned 
for  him  as  for  a  father ;  and  said  of  him,  as  the 
people  of  Rome  did  of  Titus,  "  That  either  Don 
Pedro  should  never  have  been  born,  or  have 
never  died." 

THE    END. 
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De  Foix  professes  only  to  be  an  historical  romance,  yet  it  is  a 
faithful  and  most  vivid  picture  of  the  warlike  character,  manners, 
and  customs  of  that  chivalrous  age,  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
readers  of  De  Foix  will  be  at  once  rem.inded  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  story  of  this  work  may  be  considered  as  the  thread  on  which 
gems  of  great  value  and  great  beauty  are  strung  ;  it  is  sufficiently 
connected  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader,  unless,  indeed,  the 
charms  of  description  should  make  him  view  the  work  as  a  series 
of  distinct  pictures,  rather  than  as  part  of  the  same  groups.  We 
shall  be  glad  again  to  meet  her  in  the  regions  of  historical  ro- 
mance. Mrs.  Bray  is  a  highly  gifted  woman. — Literary  Chronicle. 
De  Foix,  and  The  White  Hoods,  may  be  consulted  as  very  faith- 
ful and  very  pleasing  chronicles  of  the  elder  day.  —  (Quarterly 
Revieto,  No.  74. 


Kothing  can  be  bettei*  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  romance 
than  the  character  of  Gaston  Phoebus  Count  de  Foix.  All  the  minor 
details,  the  descriptions  of  the  habitations  and  manners  of  the  people 
to  whom  the  romance  relates,  are  given  with  a  fidelity  and  minute- 
ness which  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  praised.  Among  all  the 
works  which  have  recently  appeared,  we  know  of  none  more  amusing 
and  satisfactory  than  this  romance  of  Mrs.  Bray.  —  T/ie  Times. 

The  White  Hoods  will,  w«  think,  stand  very  high  in  its  class. 
There  is  a  most  deeply  interesting  story,  some  spirited  sketches  of 
character,  and  most  faithful  pictures  of  the  times.  —  Literary 
Gazette. 

We  are  well  pleased  to  see  another  production  from  the  author 
of  De  Foix.  That  work  showed  Mrs.  Bray  possessed  talents  of  no 
common  class.  The  story  of  the  rebellion  of  the  citizens  of  Client 
against  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  of  their  proceedings  after  they 
distinguished  themselves  by  wearing  White  Hoods,  is  one  of  great 
interest  and  curiosity.  Mrs.  Bray  has  done  full  justice  to  its  most 
prominent  scenes,  by  the  lively  and  dramatic  manner  in  which  she 
lias  represented  them.  Two  or  three  scenes  in  this  way  exhibit 
great  strength  of  imagination.  In  general  Mrs.  Bray's  style  is 
fluent  and  clear;  she  seldom  aims  at  fine  writing,  but  whenever  she 
does  aim  at  it,  she  is  successful.  —  Monthly  Revieio. 

'The  Protestant.  —  There  are  in  this  work  some  exquisite  touches 
of  nature,  which  we  shall  point  out.  The  following  extrati;  is 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  very  high  flights  of  poetry.  It  relates 
to  one  of  the  intended  protestant  sufferers  at  the  place  of  execution, 
a  village  doctress,  oracle,  &c.,  whose  character  is  admirably  drawn. 
*  *  *  *  With  these  persons  were  also  to  be  burnt  an  old  family 
servant,  and  an  unfortunate  blind  boy  ;  when  they  were  asked  by  the 
mayor  if  there  was  any  thing  that  he  could  do  for  them,  they  made 
replies  which  demonstrate  a  beautiful  simplicity  that  goes  to  the 
very  heart.  The  great  merit  of  the  fair  authoress  is  strong  deli- 
neation of  character ;  she  paints  anatomically  and  finely,  and  is 
singularly  successful  in  her  representations  of  humble  life.  Old 
Abel  and  his  dog  Pincher,  Gammer  Plaise,  the  housekeeper,  and 
the  blind  boy  Tommy,  are  beautifully  dramatic  ;  nor  are  there 
wanting  very  fine  descriptive  reflections,  such  as  that  on  church- 
yards (Vol.  ii.  p.  139.),  and  on  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Canterbury  (Vol.  iii.  p.  37.).  The  moral  of  the  novel  is  exposure 
of  the  horrid  effects  of  bigotry,  productive  as  it  is  of  the  worst 
passions,  and  generative  of  villany  as  horrible  as  that  of  Judas. — • 
Genlleman  s  Magazine, 


Fitz  of  Fitz-ford.  —  These  volumes  are  indeed  an  addition  to  the 
high  literary  character  of  the  fair  and  popular  writer.  —  Liferary 
Gazette. 

This  legend  (of  Fitz-ford)  affords  very  agreeahle  reading  :  the 
main  incidents  are  of  a  fearful  intereiit ;  the  characters  are  various, 
well  conceived,  and  natural,  and  are  cast  with  great  power  and 
effect. — Athenamm- 

The  story  of  Fitz-ford  is  well  planned  and  well  conducted,  dis- 
closing a  rapid  succession  of  striking  incident,  and  producing  much 
powerful  and  highly  wrought  dramatic  effect.  Mrs.  Bray  is  sin- 
gularly happy  in  the  delineation  and  developement  of  character,  of 
which  Levi,  Sir  Hugh  Fitz,  Barnabas,  and  others,  are  spirited  in- 
stances ;  and  her  descriptions  of  scenery  bring  before  us  the  locale 
as  distinctly,  as  vividly,  as  though  we  were  on  the  spot. — La  Belle 
Assemblee. 

We  pronounce  Mrs.  Bray  to  be  one  of  our  first  female  novelists, 
and  her  present  work  (of  Fitz  of  Fitz-ford)  to  be  not  unworthy  of 
her  — Neiu  Monthly  Magazine. 

In  the  management  of  her  story  (of  Fitz  of  Filz-Ford)  there  is 
frequently  produced  a  high  wrought  interest,  approachmg  to  the 
most  intense  effects.  The  scenes  that  lead  to  it  are  at  once  natural, 
falling  out  without  any  distortion  of  truth  in  character  or  subject, 
and  possessed  of  a  thrilling  suspense  that  keeps  curiosity  on  the 
stretch  to  the  close.  There  is  also  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  costume  and  habits  of  the  period  exhibited,  which  throws  such 
an  air  of  ease  and  vraisemblance  over  the  descriptions,  that  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  work  to  be  clever  and  ingenious. 
—  The  Atlas. 

"We  conclude  with  expressing  our  hearty  approbation  of  Fitz  of 
Fitzford,  whether  for  the  sound  principles  of  religion  and 
morality  which  it  every  where  incidentally  inculcates,  its  lively 
delineations  of  character,  or  the  simplicity  of  style  with  which  it  is 
penned ;  and  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  when  the  numerous 
works  now  depicting  the  intrigues  and  follies  of  the  present  age 
shall  sleep  in  oblivion,  Mrs.  Bray's  romances  will  survive,  an 
example  of  the  permanence  secured  by  an  adherence  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature.  —  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Fitz  of  Fitzford  est  un  dcs  romans  les  mieux  congus,  les  mieux 
ex^cut^s,  et  les  plus  attachans  de  la  litterature  Anglaise.  Cet 
ouvrage  est  foiide  sur  des  faits  historiques  qui  ont  pris  leur  source 
dans  I'ancienne  famille  des  Fitz,  oCi  il  s'est  passe  des  choses  fort 
extraordinaires.  I^es  details  que  donne  I'auteur  sur  cette  famille 
et  sur  le  vieux  chateau  qu'elle  habitait,  seront  lus  avec  le  plus  vif 
inter^t.      L'attrait  que  presente  ce  roman,  dans  toutes  ses  parties. 


est  clii  reste  tres  gran  ',  ou  Ton  marche  de  merveillesen  raerveilles, 
et  ou  Ton  se  sent  arrtte,  a  chaque  page,  tant6t  par  I'interet  du 
sujet,  tantot  par  la  bcaute  du  style  ct  la  richesse  des  couleurs. 
Cette  derniere  production  est  tout-a-fait  digne  de  la  reputation 
que  c'est  acquise  Pvlrs.  Bray  par  la  publication  de  "  De  Foix ;  "  de 
*'  White  Hoods  ;  "  et  du  "  Protestant,  "romansparfaitement  t'crits, 
et  dont  nous  esp^rons  pouvoir  rendre  compte  incessamment  k  nos 
lecteurs. —  Le  Furet  de  Londres. 

Mrs.  Bray,  whose  former  novels  we  have  occasionally  noticed, 
has  lately  produced  another  (^Fitz  of  Filz-ford  which  well  sus- 
tains the  reputation  her  previous  productions  had  earned,  and 
entitles  her  to  rank  among  the  best  female  novelists  of  this  day. 
The  subject  of  her  present  work  is  furnished  by  one  of  the  legends 
connected  with  that  part  of  the  county  in  which  she  lives,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dartmoor  ;  and  she  has  very  ingeniously  wrought 
the  materials  borrowed  from  tradition  into  a  highly  interesting 
romance  *  *  *  *.  The  painful  interest  which  is  excited  on  ac- 
count of  the  hero  and  heroine  is  relieved  by  some  humorous 
touches,  which  strike  us  as  being  amongst  the  happiest  of  the 
work.  The  characters  are  forcibly  drawn,  the  descriptions  ex- 
tremely agreeable  and  picturesque,  and  the  authoress's  knowledge 
of  English  antiquities  has  enabled  her  to  give  an  air  of  truth  and 
reality  to  the  details  of  her  story,  which  enhances  its  value.  —  The 
Times. 

Fitz  of  Fitzford,  a  novel  founded  on  a  Devonshire  legend,  and 
wrought  up  with  exquisite  skill.  The  characters  are  finely  discri- 
minated :  the  descriptive  parts  are  admirable;  and  the  narrative 
never  flags.  Mrs.  Bray's  knowledge  is  more  varied  and  exten- 
sive than  that  of  any  other  female  writer.  She  is  never  at  fault, 
and  appears  as  much  at  home  in  discussing  some  of  the  plots 
which  distnr!  ed  the  peace  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  depict- 
ing the  moral  sports  and  pastimes,  or  the  more  polished  amuse- 
ments of  the  higher  classes,  as  they  existed  at  the  era  of  her  story, 
in  embodying  with  form  and  consistency,  and  giving  a  "  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  to  a  rude  and  boisterous  captain  of  the 
sea,  to  the  chivalrous  soldier,  the  gay  courtier,  the  simple  pedant, 
or  the  seeker  after  hidden  things,  the  professor  in  astrology — as 
if  she  were  m.erely  initiating  us  into  the  mysteries  of  the  boudoir,  or 
any  housewifery  arts  with  which  you  may  suppose  ladies  to  be 
most  familiar.  In  short,  Mrs.  Bray  is  an  honour  to  her  sex,  and 
must  be  ranked  with  those  illustrious  females  who  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country,  by  exalting  its  intellectual  character,  and 
contributing  to  the  improvement,  as  well  as  the  entertainment,  of 
mankind  —  Famili/  Magazine,  No.  2. 
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